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REPORTING THE NEWS 


Phillip H. Ault and Edwin Emery 





THIS NEW BOOK, designed for one- or two-semester beginning college reporting 
courses, tells how to report as well as how to write the news. It combines the 
experience and knowledge of a working newspaper editor and a university profes- 
sor. It captures the sense of “real life” and the flavor of the reporter’s job; it 
examines the audience for news and the techniques of newsgathering; it tells 
simply and clearly how to write the basic news story forms. 





REPORTING THE NEWS keeps the em- 
phasis on reporting techniques. The book 
explains how the beginner should go about 
his job, why things are done as they are. 
It shows him how to prepare for an inter- 
view and how to conduct it; how to cover 
a beat (with examples drawn from actual 


practice on large and small dailies); how 
to write and report for press associations. 
Special assignments, like those of the for- 
eign correspondent and the columnist, are 
skillfully delineated. Story examples, set 
in newspaper type, illustrate the authors’ 
points. 


PHILLIP AULT is Executive Editor of the Associated Desert Newspapers of California; 
former United Press London bureau manager and war correspondent, and assistant 
managing editor, Los Angeles Mirror-News. EDWIN EMERY is Professor of Journal- 
ism, University of Minnesota; former United Press San Francisco bureau manager, and 


editorial writer, St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


“. . . the best reporting text I’ve seen. Its 
greatest virtues are its unpretentious, realistic 
common sense, its adult respect for its readers 
and its sound and up-to-date re-evaluation of cer- 
tain journalistic practices . . . this book, better 
than any yet, puts into proper perspective the 
subject of when to observe and when to de- 
part from traditional rules.".— KENNETH N. 
STEWART, Professor of Journalism, University 
of Michigan. 


“. . . a splendid job of making the problems 
of contemporary reporting come alive. I was par- 


ticularly impressed by the interesting and interest- 
arousing choice of examples . . . to illustrate the 
authors’ points.” — HARRISON SALISBURY, 
News Staff, New York Times. 


“This is an extremely useful book which ought 
to be particularly valuable to journalism students.” 
—J. R. WIGGINS, Executive Editor, Washington 
Post and Times Herald. 

“. . . am excellent presentation of the basic 
principles of ope reporting and good newspaper 
writing.” — FRANK TREMAINE, Vice President, 
United Press International. 
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Professional Secrecy 
And the Journalist 
BY FRED S. SIEBERT* 


The problem of obtaining legislation to protect the journalist 
from compulsion to reveal his news sources is reviewed in detail. 
In the United States refusal so to testify before administrators 
and legislators is recognized, but in only 12 states are news- 
papermen protected from demands of courts. 





@ THE RIGHT, OR MORE ACCURATELY 
the privilege, of the journalist to with- 
hold the source of his information from 
judicial or other governmental inquiry 
has not generally been recognized by 
the legal systems of the world. The 
problem has been discussed for more 
than a generation, and we still do not 
have any general consensus on the 
proper solution. 

Let me delineate the problem. The 
principal function of the journalist is 
to disseminate information to the pub- 
lic. Our society has recognized the es- 
sential nature of this function, for with- 
out such dissemination our social and 
governmental institutions, in fact, our 
form of civilization, could not survive. 
But before such information essential 
to the operation of our social institu- 


*Dr. Siebert is director of the Division of 
Mass Communications, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. His article was delivered as a paper at a 
Colloquium eae by the International Asso- 
ciation for Mass Communication Research at 
Strasbourg, France, October 31, 1958. 








tions can be disseminated, it must be 
sought out, gathered, correlated and 
prepared for publication. Where does 
this information come from? A journal- 
ist gathers his information from many 
sources, some of which are not only 
willing but frequently anxious to have 
themselves identified as the source of 
the information. In other cases, the 
source is reluctant to have himself iden- 
tified with a specific piece of informa- 
tion. He may have reasons for this re- 
luctance or he may not. Every journal- 
ist of experience knows that he is fre- 
quently given a piece of information 
for public dissemination only on condi- 
tion that the source not be revealed. In 
most instances, these sources are afraid 
of retaliation and would never have re- 
vealed the information to the journalist 
if they were not confident that the re- 
porter would protect their anonymity. 
In the United States, much informa- 
tion on law violation comes to the jour- 
nalist from individuals who, because of 
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their connection with criminal groups 
or because of their administrative posi- 
tion, are afraid of retaliation without 
the protection of the journalist’s word 
that he will respect their confidence. 
Instance after instance can be cited 
where newspapers have been able to ex- 
pose an illegal or shameful situation 
only because an individual trusted a 
journalist to protect him from publicity. 

Experienced journalists have found 
it advantageous to acquire a reputation 
for integrity and trustworthiness among 
those from whom they gather informa- 
tion. The more trustworthy a journalist, 
the more likely he is to receive infor- 
mation from such sources. Out of this 
situation there has developed a profes- 
sional pride on the part of the journal- 
ist in his ability to keep a confidence 
and to respect the desires of a news 
source. The adopted codes of ethics of 
journalists’ organizations invariably con- 
tain a provision recognizing and ap- 
plauding the right and duty of the jour- 
nalist to respect his pledge of secrecy 
to the news source. From the earliest 
days of newspaper publishing, journal- 
ists have continued to refuse to divulge 
the source of certain news items either 
through a desire to keep news channels 
open or from professional pride. 


Although this position has been 
widely approved by the journalistic pro- 
fession, the right of the journalist to 
withhold the source of his news has not 
been generally recognized by law in 
most countries of the world. This is 
also true in the United States. The re- 
mainder of this article will deal pri- 
marily with the situation in the United 
States, the only country with whose 
laws on this subject I am familiar. 


\@ IN THE UNITED STATES IT IS POSSIBLE 
for a newsman to be questioned con- 
cerning the source of published news 
by representatives of the three branches 


of the government: executive (or ad- 
ministrative), legislative and judicial. 
In only the first instance, questioning 
by administrative personnel, does the 
law grant a complete immunity to the 
newsman. This right to refuse to an- 
swer questions before an administrative 
official applies equally to all persons in- 
cluding newsmen and is guaranteed by 
both the state and federal constitutions 
and by common law. I know of no in- 
stance where an administrative officer 
has attempted to force a journalist to dis- 
close either unpublished information or 
the source of published information. 
This right to refuse to answer is so 
generally accepted in the United States 
that it is rarely questioned. 

The right of a journalist to refuse to 
testify before a legislative body as to 
the nature or source of his information 
has been recognized by the Supreme 
Court of the United States as one of 
the rights inherent in the constitutional 
guaranties of freedom of the press. The 
right was confirmed in 1953 in the case 
of United States v. Rumely, 345 U.S. 
41, in which the Supreme Court ruled 
that a representative of the press was 
not required to testify before a Con- 
gressional investigating committee as 
to the names of his subscribers. In his 
concurring opinion, Justice Douglas 
wrote: 

“Once the government can demand 
of a publisher the names of the pur- 
chasers of his publication, the free press 
as we know it disappears.” 


Most of the problems of secrecy of 
source of information have arisen 
through attempts by the courts to ob- 
tain information from newspapermen. 
The common law in the United States 
as administered by the various states 
does not recognize the right of the jour- 
nalist to withhold the source of his in- 
formation from judicial bodies. The 
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method by which such a right can be 
obtained is through the enactment of 
appropriate legislation by the legisla- 
tures of each of the 49 states and by 
the national Congress. 


Attempts have been made at one 
time or another to pass such a law in 
most of the states, but such attempts 
have been successful in only 12. Bills 
to protect the journalist’s privilege of 
secrecy have been introduced in the 
Congress at least 12 times, but none of 
the bills was ever reported out of com- 
mittee. States which presently have 
statutes protecting the right of the jour- 
nalist to professional secrecy include 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Montana, New Jersey, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania. 


The principal impetus for legislation 
protecting the newsman from question- 
ing before the courts has come from 
the various professional organizations 
of editors and reporters in the United 
States. The most active have been the 
state press associations, through whose 
efforts legislation has been enacted in 
12 states, Sigma Delta Chi, a national 
organization of professional journalists, 
and the National Association of Broad- 
casters. American journalists are con- 
vinced that the general welfare will be 
more satisfactorily served if profes- 
sional secrecy is recognized by law. 
Practically every week an instance arises 
where a newspaper man refuses to re- 
veal the source of his information. In 
most cases the situation is not brought 
to a head, and the prosecution is al- 
lowed to drop without fine or imprison- 
ment for the journalist. American news- 
papermen pride themselves on their 
willingness to subject themselves to ju- 
dicial or legislative penalties in uphold- 
ing the ethical principles for which 
they stand. The journalistic profession 


as a whole has generally applauded the 
reporter who has refused to reveal his 
source. 

The most recent instance has been 
the refusal of Marie Torre, columnist 
for the New York Herald Tribune, to 
reveal in a slander suit before a court 
the source of a statement which ap- 
peared in her column. A citation for 
contempt was issued and upheld by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. The United 
States Supreme Court has refused to 
review the decision. 

In the United States, the argument 
against the recognition of a privilege of 
secrecy for journalists is based prima- 
rily on the principle that the judicial 
branch of the government should have 
full access to all pertinent information 
in the performance of its duties. In a 
situation before a court or before a 
grand jury the principle asserts that 
each body should have the right to 
compel full disclosure from all wit- 
nesses. Only a few exceptions to this 
principle have been recognized, and 
these with considerable reluctance. 


Yt THE MOST WIDELY RECOGNIZED 
privilege of non-disclosure grows out 
of the relationship between a lawyer 
and his client. In all jurisdictions of the 
United States, an attorney can refuse 
to divulge information furnished to 
him in his professional capacity by a 
client. The contention is that this privi- 
lege is necessary to provide complete 
freedom for the client in consulting a 
legal adviser. Yet approval for this 
privilege has not been universal. Among 
the famous English lawyers who have 
opposed this privilege have been Loid 
Langdale, Chief Justice Appleton and 
Jeremy Bentham, who have argued that 
deterring a guilty man from seeking ad- 
vice could not harm anyone, while an 
innocent man would have nothing to 
fear from later disclosures by his law- 
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yer. The weakness in this reasoning is 
the fact that in civil cases the line be- 
tween guilt and innocence is not clearly 
defined and that in a large part of such 
litigation neither side is completely in 
the right or in the wrong. If the privi- 
lege did not exist, those who had need 
of skillful advice would not dare seek 
out an attorney or if they did, would 
tell only part of the underlying story. 
A legal chaos would result in which 
everyone would be thrown upon his 
own resources. 


The privilege of members of the 
medical profession to refuse to divulge 
information furnished them by pa- 
tients is much less deeply ingrained in 
American law. The right is not based 
on common law but on statutes en- 
acted in most of the individual states. 
The state of New York led the way in 
1828 when it passed a statute granting 
such a privilege to the medical profes- 
sion. The right to refuse to reveal in- 
formation given by patients has been 
somewhat repudiated in recent years by 
the provisions of modern industrial ac- 
cident laws which demand the appear- 
ance of doctors of medicine in courts. 
Similar provisions are sometimes in- 
cluded in statutes on sanitation and on 
venereal disease. 


The communication between medi- 
cal doctors and their patients does not 
usually originate in confidence. Only 
one case out of a thousand is of such 
a nature that the patient wishes secrecy; 
usually the ailment is not only dis- 
closed but fully discussed. 


The privilege growing out of the re- 
lationship between priest and parish- 
ioner is even less well established in 
American law than that of the doctor 
and his patient. Before the Reforma- 
tion, the privilege for confessions was 
recognized in the English common law 
courts. During the reign of James I, 


however, a Jesuit was on trial and he 
refused to answer because, as he said, 
he was “bound to keep the secret of 
the confession.” Whereupon the Ear] 
of Nottingham asked him if one con- 
fessed this day to him that tomorrow 
morning he meant to kill the king with 
a dagger, if he must conceal it. Where- 
upon the Jesuit answered that he must 
conceal it. The ruling of the judges was 
that no such privilege existed, and such 
is the common law in the United States. 

In Newfoundland and Quebec, and 
in less than half the United States 
(Alaska, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Vermont, Washington and Wyoming) 
this privilege is sanctioned by statute. 
In other states, both courts and legisla- 
tures are extremely reluctant to put the 
issue to a test by demanding informa- 
tion from a clergyman. It is my opin- 
ion that most clergymen would refuse 
to answer in spite of a threat of a 
penalty. 


@ LET US NOW TURN TO A THEORETICAL 
justification for making an exception 
for journalists from the general prin- 
ciple that judicial and legislative bodies 
have a right to complete information. 
The leading authority on this branch of 
the law in the United States has for 
years been the late Dean John Wig- 
more, eminent jurist and professor of 
law. According to Dean Wigmore: 


The four fundamental conditions 
necessary to the establishment ,of a 
privilege against the disclosure of com- 
munications between persons standing 
in a given relations are: 

1) The communication must origi- 
nate in a confidence that it will not be 
disclosed. 


2) This element of confidentiality 
must be essential to the full and satis- 
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factory maintenance of the relation be- 
tween the parties. 

3) The relation must be one which 
in the opinion of the community ought 
to be seduously fostered. 

4) The injury that would inure to 
the relation by the disclosure of the 
communication must be greater than 
the benefit thereby gained for the cor- 
rect disposal of litigation. 


If one were to apply Dean Wig- 
more’s standards to the relationship be- 
tween a journalist and his source of in- 
formation, it can readily be established 
that protection against compulsory dis- 
closure of the source of information 
should be recognized by law. In the 
first place, there is no question but that 
the relationship between an informant 
and a journalist is a confidential one. 
This relationship is one which is based 
on mutual trust and respect. If the 
journalist does not trust his source, he 
will not print the information. If the 
source does not trust the journalist, he 
wil. not reveal the information. 

On the second test, that the element 
of confidentiality must be essential to 
the full and satisfactory maintenance 
of the relation between the parties, 
there is again no question but that the 
journalist’s relation with his source 
meets this test. If the journalist vio- 
lates the trust placed in him by his in- 
formant, the relationship is destroyed 
and the informant no longer continues 
to supply information. If the informa- 
tion which the journalist receives proves 
to be false or inaccurate, he no longer 
trusts his source in future relationships. 

The third test, that the relationship 
ought to be fostered by the community, 
is not so readily established, but never- 
theless it can be proved by evidence at 
hand that the public is dependent on 
the journalist for its information, that 
this information should be full and 
complete, and that in many cases full 
and complete information cannot be 





obtained unless the source is protected. 
Under our western democratic system 
of government, ultimate decisions are 
made by the community. To make these 
decisions, the public should have all 
available information even if the source 
is sometimes withheld for his own pro- 
tection. 

Dean Wigmore’s fourth test is that 
the injury to the relationship by the dis- 
closure must be greater than the benefit 
thereby gained for the correct disposal 
of litigation. This test assumes that the 
principal function of society is litigation 
and consequently the need to have all 
relevant information available in a 
court of law. It neglects two important 
activities, the decision-making on the 
part of legislatures and on the part of 
the public in general elections. Granted 
that the function of litigation is an im- 
portant one in our society, it is not the 
sole function. A court should have ac- 
cess to all relevant information in com- 
ing to a decision. But if the require- 
ment that a journalist disclose the 
source of his information before a 
court would seriously interfere with 
his ability to acquire and disseminate 
information, then the right of a court 
to demand such disclosure should be 
carefully questioned. Which is more 
important? That the journalist be able 
to protect his informant in order to ac- 
quire the information in the first place, 
or that the court know the name of 
the informant? 


Yt ONE ADDITIONAL POINT NEEDS CLARI- 
fication. What the journalist is conceal- 
ing is not information in the sense that 
a lawyer, a doctor or a clergyman is 
privileged to conceal information. It is 
obvious that each of these three groups 
of professional men have access to in- 
formation which on occasion would be 
extremely valuable evidence in a court 
of law. What the journalist is conceal- 
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ing is not information but the source of 
information, the name or names of his 
informers. Ali the information which 
the journalist has gathered is available 
in published form. His main purpose is 
to publish this information and make 
it available to everyone, including the 
members of the legislature, the courts, 
and the public. All the journalist is at- 
tempting to do is to keep open the 
channels of his information by protect- 
ing those sources which fear reprisal. 


It has been argued that no source or 
informant need fear reprisal if his in- 
formation is accurate and complete. 
This is a naive and specious argument. 
No police force in the world can guar- 
antee complete protection from organ- 
ized criminal elements. The only place 
where a person is completely safe is in 
solitary confinement in prison. The 
only method by which a journalist can 
protect his source is to keep it secret. 


It should be pointed out that the oc- 
casions when a journalist is called upon 
to exercise this secrecy are extremely 
rare. In more than nine cases out of 
ten the journalist can and should men- 
tion the source of his information with- 
out harm to anyone. It is only in an un- 
usual situation that the journalist would 
exercise his privilege to keep silent. In 
the United States this latter situation 
most frequently arises in connection 
with investigations conducted by news- 
papers into graft, corruption and crime. 
The typical situation is one where there 
is a rumor of malfeasance in office by 
a public official. 


Let me give an example which oc- 
curred in the state of Illinois two years 
ago and which received national atten- 
tion. This was the notorious Hodge 
case. A reporter for one of the Chicago 
newspapers became suspicious that the 
state auditor was spending money and 
living extravagantly beyond his regu- 


lar source of income. He spent many 
days investigating the situation but was 
unable to discover any concrete evi- 
dence. In his wanderings around the 
state capitol building, he made the ac- 
quaintance of a woman clerk in one of 
the offices. She indicated she would 
show him where he could find the evi- 
dence of the corruption but only on 
condition that he not reveal the source 
of his information. To this the reporter 
agreed. The clerk directed him to some 
records which he analyzed and checked. 
On the basis of this evidence, the state 
auditor was tried for corruption, con- 
victed, and is now serving a sentence 
in the state penitentiary. The clerk 
would never have given the reporter 
the necessary information unless he had 
promised to keep her name out of the 
case. The litigation was not impeded 
by this non-disclosure. The courts did 
not question the reporter as to his or- 
iginal source, and if they had, the re- 
porter would have refused to answer. 
In this and many other cases, the pub- 
lic interest was better served by non- 
disclosure of the source than by dis- 
closure. 


Publicity, as we all know, is a power- 
ful weapon, but it is two-edged. In- 
numerable corrupt situations exist un- 
known to the public but known to a 
few individuals who are afraid to talk. 
If these frightened individuals appear 
before a judicial or legislative body 
with their information, they are sub- 
ject to the full light of publicity. This 
deters them from testifying. If they can 
reveal their information to a reputable 
journalist with the confidence that he 
will protect their anonymity, many un- 
savory situations in government and 
elsewhere can come to light. In the 
end, the public is benefitted through 
the exposure of these deflections from 
public duty. 
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W@ LET ME TURN NOW TO A DISCUSSION 
of the legal status of the privilege of 
secrecy for the journalist in the United 
States. As I have pointed out, such a 
privilege is not recognized by the com- 
mon law of the United States and there- 
fore depends for its legality on legisla- 
tive enactments. Since the United States 
is a federal republic, this means that the 
privilege must be recognized by 49 dif- 
ferent legislative bodies. At the present 
time, 12 of the 49 states have approved 
legislation in one form or another, and 
at least 15 more have considered legis- 
lation but have failed to enact suitable 
laws. There has been great activity in 
this field during the last 15 years, and 
practically every state has had a pro- 
posal presented to it. 

The principal opposition to the en- 
actment of legislation protecting the 
secrecy of the source of information 
has come from lawyers and judges, the 
same ones who already benefit from 
such a privilege. The legal profession 
bases its argument against such legisla- 
tion on the ground that all relevant in- 
formation including the name of a 
journalist’s source should be available 
to official government bodies. Judges 
as a group can see no public benefit to 
be derived from keeping the name of 
the source from being made public, 
and they also feel that journalists 
should not publish information without 
identifying the source. 

The first law on this subject to be 
passed in the United States was enacted 
by Maryland in 1896. The law read: 


That no person engaged in, con- 
nected with, or employed on a news- 
paper or journal shall be compelled to 
disclose in any legal proceeding or trial, 
or before any committee of the Legis- 
lature or elsewhere, the source of any 
news or information procured or ob- 
tained by him for and published in the 
newspaper on and in which he is en- 
gaged, connected or employed. 


This is a brief law and apparently 
has worked very well in Maryland. I 
cannot find that its application has at 
any time interfered with the adminis- 
tration of justice in that state, nor can 
I find that the courts or legislative com- 
mittees have been impeded in any way 
in the performance of their functions. 


New Jersey was the second state to 
pass legislation on this subject. The 
law, similar to that of Maryland, was 
enacted as a result of a situation in 
that state in which a reporter for a 
newspaper, the Jersey Journal, was held 
guilty of contempt for refusing to di- 
vulge to a grand jury the name of a 
person who had informed him of the 
presentation of a false voucher before 
a board of village trustees. Legislation 
in New Jersey now makes it impossible 
to convict a reporter for such refusal. 


The history of legislation on the priv- 
ilege of secrecy for journalists can be 
most succinctly summarized by refer- 
ence to the activity in the state of New 
York. In 1935, a well-known news- 
paper reporter, Martin Mooney, of the 
New York American, wrote a series of 
articles on the policy racket describing 
certain gamblers and law violators. 
Mooney was called before a grand jury 
in New York, and when asked who the 
gamblers were and where they were op- 
erating he refused to tell, asserting a 
journalist’s duty to keep confidences in- 
violate. The journalist was fined $250 
and sentenced to 30 days in jail. On 
appeal, the conviction was affirmed. 


Soon thereafter, a series of bills were 
introduced into the New York legisla- 
ture, but all failed to pass. A number 
of subsequent instances occurred in 
which journalists in New York refused 
to reveal the source of their published 
statements. In 1948, the New York As- 
sembly authorized the state’s Law Re- 
vision Commission to make a thorough 
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study of the problem of a privilege of 
secrecy for journalists. This Commis- 
sion, under John MacDonald, executive 
secretary and director of research, is- 
sued its report, officially entitled: “Re- 
port and Study relating to Problems In- 
volved in Conferring upon Newspaper- 
men a Privilege which wo ‘d legally 
Protect them from Divulging Sources 
of Information Given to them.” [Al- 
bany, Williams Press, 1949. Legislative 
Document (1949) No. 65 (A).] 

This is the most complete study of 
the problem that has ever been made in 
the United States, and it reviews the 
legislation and attempts at legislation 
in all the American states. The Com- 
mission was primarily made up of per- 
sons with legal training, and the report 
reflects this bias. The recommendation 
of the Commission was as follows: 


1) that an unconditional privilege 
should not, in the public interest, be 
granted to newsmen who refuse to di- 
vulge the sources of information on 
which news stories are based; 

2) that a privilege, with safeguards 
essential to the protection of the public 
interest, may safely be granted. 


The Commission went further and 
indicated what it considered “proper 
safeguards.” A bill was presented which 
would have granted a journalist the 
right to refuse to name his source, with 
the following proviso: 


In any case where a reporter claims 
the privilege conferred by this section, 
the body, officer, person, or party seek- 
ing the information may apply to the 
Supreme Court for an order divesting 
the reporter of the privilege. 


In other words, the Commission rec- 
ommended that, if the general principle 
of secrecy is recognized, in each case 
the Supreme Court could decide 
whether the journalist should be forced 
to answer. These proposals were thor- 
oughly debated by the various news- 


paper and journalist’s associations in 
the state of New York, and it was the 
general conclusion that the proposed 
law would not provide the necessary 
protection for journalists. The journal- 
ists concluded that they were better off 
without any law than with half a law, 
and as a result the legislation was not 
passed. 


Y@ THE PROBLEM OF DRAFTING LEGISLA- 
tion which will provide the necessary 
protection for journalists is an ex- 
tremely complicated one. The problem 
today is much more complex than it 
was in 1896, when the first state statute 
was passed in Maryland. Since that 
time, there has been, especially in the 
United States, a startling increase in 
the number of government agencies 
which have the power to call and ex- 
amine witnesses. These recently cre- 
ated bodies are not judicial or legisla- 
tive in character, but are primarily ad- 
ministrative. They delve into practically 
all facets of public and private life. 
Another complicating factor of recent 
years is the growth and development of 
many new and powerful media of mass 
communication. The original Maryland 
statute refers only to “newspapermen.” 
Today we have radio and television re- 
porters as well as magazine correspond- 
ents who are not covered by the Mary- 
land law. 

The following are some of the prob- 
lems to be considered in drafting any 
type of adequate protection for jour- 
nalists: 

1) What journalistic institutions 
should be covered by a law granting 
the privilege of non-disclosure of 
source? Should it apply to all news- 
papers, daily and weekly, to monthly 
journals, to press services and news 
agencies, to political publications and 
house organs? Should both radio and 
television be covered by the law? Most 
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of the earlier statutes apply only to 
newspapers, Omitting the electronic me- 
dia. The National Association of 
Broadcasters has been extremely active 
in promoting the inclusion of radio and 
television in any new legislation. 

2) Which individuals connected with 
journalistic enterprises shall have the 
privilege of non-disclosure? Should the 
privilege be extended only to editorial 
or reportorial employees, or should it 
extend to all employees, to corporate 
officers, part-time employees, to anyone 
who furnishes a news item to the news- 
paper such as a voluntary contributor? 
Most of the statutes in the United 
States provide protection only to edi- 
torial and reportorial employees. 

3) Should a distinction be made ac- 
cording to the nature of the news? 
Should the privilege be available only 
where there is exposure of official neg- 
lect or misconduct, or should it cover 
all types of news including information 


which is primarily private in nature and 
which is not concerned with public 
matters? 


4) Should the privilege be available 
in all types of official proceedings or 
only in certain cases? Should it be 
available in criminal cases, civil cases, 
libel actions? Should the privilege also 
be available before all official investi- 
gating bodies such as a grand jury, a 
committee of Congress, or before an 
administrative tribunal? 


5) Can the privilege be waived, and 
if so, by whom? Should the source be 
able to excuse the reporter from re- 
questing the privilege? Should the re- 
porter be the sole judge? Should he 
follow the instructions of his editor? 

These are some of the questions 
which have been raised in drafting an 
adequate statute on the privilege of se- 
crecy for journalists. Some of the ques- 
tions may sound difficult, but in prac- 


tice, the problem has not been so ap- 
palling. Unfortunately, the older stat- 
utes in America cover only representa- 
tives of newspapers. The newer legisla- 
tion extends the privilege to journalists 
representing all media of information. 
The problem of drafting a privilege or 
confidence statute is not more difficult 
than that which has been faced in 
much of the social legislation of the 
last 40 years. 


The following has been presented as 
a possible model for a statute to pro- 
tect journalists from the compulsion to 
testify as to the source of their infor- 
mation: 

A publisher, editor, reporter, or other 
person employed by a newspaper, mag- 
azine, radio or television broadcasting 
station shall not be adjudged in con- 
tempt by a court, legislature, or any ad- 
ministrative body for refusing to dis- 
close the source of any information pro- 
cured for publication or broadcast. 
This statute is brief and employs con- 

cepts which are already fairly well de- 
fined in law. It covers all foreseeable 
contingencies which might arise in con- 
nection with the publication of infor- 
mation. 


In conclusion, it is the duty of all 
professional organizations in the field 
of journalism to agitate for the enact- 
ment of proper legislation to protect the 
journalist from compulsion to reveal 
his sources. It is my considered opinion 
that in the long run society will be 
more satisfactorily served if the various 
media of public information are privi- 
leged to determine when a source 
should be withheld and when a source 
should be revealed. Granted that the 
instruments of government should have 
access to all relevant information in the 
majority of cases, the relationship be- 
tween the journalist and his sources is 
of such importance to our society that 
it should be protected by law. 











Is Daily Circulation Keeping Pace 
With the Nation's Growth? 


BY WILBUR PETERSON* 


This study compares circulation of daily newspapers with the 
total United States population for the years 1929 to 1957, also 
with the population 20 years old and over. The relationship of 
circulation to increase in number of households and families for 
a similar period is also shown. 





V> WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
daily newspaper circulation in the 
United States to population? How does 
the increase in circulation compare 
with the increase in population as to 
amount and rate? Is newspaper circu- 
lation keeping up with population? Has 
newspaper circulation kept pace with 
the increase in number of households 
and the number of families? Is circula- 
tion related to personal income, in 
amount or distribution? The answers to 
these and other questions of similar 
interest were sought in this study. 


The period covered in the study is 
1929 to 1957, inclusive, with 1929 
chosen as the starting year because it 
seemed, at the time, to have marked 
the end of a period of circulation gains 
that might never be equaled again. For 
example, Editor & Publisher said in 
early 1929: “Even though they (circu- 
lations) are not declining, it is not 
likely that they will again perform with 
the giant strides of the past decade.” 
And in the same issue, the magazine 
said: “After a decade of continuous, 
often spectacular growth, newspaper 


*The author is an assistant professor and head 
of the Bureau of Media Service in the School of 
Journalism, State University of Iowa. 


circulations appear to have reached the 
point where further additions will come 
in proportion to increase in the nation’s 
population.” 

The data on newspaper circulations, 
population and personal income used 
in this study begin with 1929, except 
for certain background references. For 
households and families, it proved nec- 
essary to start with the 1930 figures 
because such figures were not available 
for 1929.1 The year 1957 was picked 
for ending the period under study be- 
cause this was the latest year for which 
data in all categories were available. 

The newspaper circulation figures 
used were taken from Editor & Pub- 
lisher International Year Book. This 
book is issued annually, usually in the 
month of February, and, since 1921, 
has contained a compilation of total 
daily and Sunday circulations in the 
United States. These circulations are 
based upon September 30 Publishers’ 
Statements.? For this study, only circu- 


1 Letter from the Bureau of the Census: “We 
are unable to furnish you the figures requested 
on households and families for 1929 because of 
changing definitions of these terms over the 
years.” 

2A publisher’s statement is an affidavit sub- 
mitted to the Post Office once a year showing the 
average net paid circulation of his newspaper for 
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lations for daily English language news- 
papers were used. Daily newspapers in- 
clude morning newspapers, evening 
newspapers and the “all-day” news- 
papers that print editions both morning 
and evening. Circulations of Sunday 
newspapers were not included in the 
study because these papers are gener- 
ally regarded as a separate entity from 
the daily newspaper, even though pro- 
duced in the same plant, and because 
Sunday circulations are compiled in the 
industry in a category separate from 
that of daily newspapers. 

The sources for data on population, 
households and families were reports 
issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census. These in- 
cluded reports of the 14th, 15th, 16th 
and 17th decennial censuses; Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20 and 
P-25; the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1957; and Historical Sta- 
tistics of the United States, 1789-1945. 
The data on personal income were ob- 
tained from reports issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics.* 

While total daily newspaper circula- 
tion in the United States in 1957 was 
at the highest point it ever had reached, 
it is interesting to note that the num- 
ber of daily newspapers was at the 
lowest point of any time during the 29 
years under study except the war years 
of 1943-45. In 1929, there were 1,944 
daily newspapers in this country, and 
by 1937 this number had grown to 
1,993. But for the next few years, a 
period in which sharply rising costs and 
narrowing profit margins forced many 
consolidations and suspensions, the 


the previous 12 months. The Audit Bureau of 
Circulations figures used by Editor & Publisher 
are also for average net paid. 

* Specifically, Personal Income by States and 
Regions, Selected Years, 1929-56, and news re- 
lease dated August 22, 1958, on Regional Income 
Distribution in 1957. 


trend in number of dailies was steadily 
downward, to a low of 1,744 in 1944. 
The number increased to 1,786 by 
1952, then declined to 1,755 in 1957. 
There were, therefore, 189 fewer news- 
papers of daily frequency in that year 
than in 1929, and 238 fewer om. at 
the high point in 1937. 


CIRCULATION AND POPULATION 


Some background seems desirable 
before beginning an examination of the 
relationship between circulation and 
population. In the seven years from 
1921 through 1927, while population 
was increasing from 105,000,000 to 
118,000,000, or 12.4%, daily news- 
paper circulation experienced a striking 
increase from 28,423,740 to 37,972,592, 
or 33.6%. During 1928, a year which 


TABLE | 


Gains and Losses in Daily Newspaper 
Circulation, 1929-57 


Daily News- 
papers in 
U.S. 





Total Daily 


Circulation Gain or Loss 





1,944 
1,942 
1,943 
1,913 
1,911 
1,929 
1,950 
1,989 
1,993 
1,936 
1,888 
1,878 
1,857 
1,787 
1,754 
1,744 
1,749 
1,763 
1,769 
1,781 
1,780 
1,772 
1,773 
1,786 
1,785 
1,765 
1,760 
1,761 
1,755 


39,425,615 
39,589,172 
38,761,187 
36,407,679 
35,175,238 
36,709,010 
38,155,540 
40,292,266 
41,418,730 
39,571,839 
39,670,682 
41,131,611 
42,080,391 
43,374,850 
44,393,829 
45,954,838 
48,383,188 
50,927,505 
51,673,276 
$2,285,299 
52,845,551 
53,829,072 
54,017,938 
53,950,615 
54,472,286 
55,072,480 
56,147,359 
57,101,510 
57,805,445 


1,453,023 
163,557 
-827,985 
-2,353,508 
-1,232,441 
1,533,772 
1,446,530 
2,136,726 


703 935 
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TABLE 2 
Percentage of Gains in Circulation and Population by Decades 





Circulation 
Gain ° 


Population 
Gain % 





1930-39 


1950-57 


*Over last year of previous decade. 


245,067 
13,174,869 
4,959,894 


62 9,258,000 
33.2 18,160,000 
9.4 22,602,000 





“from a circulation standpoint was re- 
markable for its dearth of big stories,” ¢ 
the circulation gain was negligible, a 
mere 5,936. It was probably this poor 
showing that led to the Editor & Pub- 
lisher statement that the “giant strides 
of the past” were perhaps over. 

But in 1929, “circulations gained 
their old stride,” Editor & Publisher 
noted, as “the large advertising volume, 
for most papers the greatest in their 
history, provided both the reason and 
the means for developing new circu- 
lation,” and there was a “marked ten- 
dency of metropolitan papers to extend 
their circulation spheres.” The stock 
market decline and crash in September 
and October of that year also “sold 
millions of papers,” said Editor & Pub- 
lisher, The total average daily circula- 
tion for 1929 was 39,425,615, a gain 
of 1,453,023 over 1928. The total pop- 
ulation in 1929, as estimated by the 
Bureau of the Census, was 121,770,000. 
At the beginning point in this study, 
therefore, there was one daily news- 
paper to 3.09 persons. 

The 1929 experience, however, did 
not continue. The business downturn 
of that year was quickly reflected in the 
circulation figures for 1930; there was 
still a gain in 1930, but it was only 
163,557. And there quickly followed 
three years of heavy losses in total cir- 


* Editor & Publisher, Jan. 26, 1929. 


culation. In 1931, this loss was 827,985; 
in 1932 it was 2,343,509; in 1933 it 
was 1,232,441. These were the worst 
years of the depression. The next four 
years again saw substantial annual 
gains, more than a million each year, 
and one year more than two millions. 
But in 1938, a year which newspapers 
entered “on a toboggan slide,” there 
was another heavy loss of 1,846,891.° 

For the decade of the 1930s, circu- 
lation barely held its own in the net 
outcome. It experienced total losses of 
6,260,825 and total gains of 6,505,892. 
Its increase over 1929 was only 245,067, 
or just over 0.6%. 

During these same 10 years, popula- 
tion was gaining, though not rapidly. 
It changed from 121,770,000 to 131,- 
028,000 for an increase of 9,258,000, 
or 7.6%. But even this growth was at 
a rate more than 10 times greater than 
that of circulation. Circulation defi- 
nitely did not keep up with population 
in the 1930s. 

A considerable difference developed, 
however, in the following 10 years. 
From 1940 through 1949, circulation 
suffered no losses, and there were six 
years when it showed substantial gains 
of from one to two and one-half mil- 
lions a year. The total increase was 


5 Editor & Publisher International Year Book, 
Jan. 28, 1939: “‘All business was bad. Circulation 
volume took the anticipated drop from its all- 
time high of 1937.” 
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FIGURE | 
Daily Newspaper Circulation and Population Trends 














from 39,670,682 to 52,845,551, a gain 
of 13,174,869, or 33.2%. The six years 
of heavy gains included the years of 
World War II, with the largest increase 
occurring the year after the war ended 
and the second largest during the final 
year of the war. 

Largely responsible for these in- 
creases were circumstances attendant to 
the war, such as an increased impor- 
tance and interest in the news, more 
ready money than had been available 
during the 1930s, more stay-at-home 
time due to war-time travel restrictions, 
and perhaps an increased appetite for 
news whetted by numerous daily radio 
reports. 

While the nation’s population rose 
in the decade of the 1940s at a rate ap- 
proaching double that of the 1930s, 
even that rate was far behind that of 
circulation increase. Population mount- 
ed by 18,160,000, or 13.9%, but this 


was 19.3 percentage points under the 
33.2 percentage pace of circulation. 
With the 1950s, a sharply different 
picture developed for circulation, and 
also for population. From 1950 to 1957, 
inclusive, circulation failed to maintain 
its previous sizable gains, while popu- 
lation experienced record-breaking rises. 
During these eight years, circulation 
had gains totaling 5,027,217, but it 
also had to accept a loss of 67,323 dur- 
ing 1952, so the net increase for this 
period was 4,959,894, or only 9.4%. 
Population meanwhile was soaring, 
mainly on account of the “baby boom.” 
This boom had begun in 1946, when 
for the first time total births in the 
United States passed the three-million 
mark. In 1957, births totaled a record 
4,302,000. “The sustained high level of 
the number of births,” said the Bureau 
of the Census in early 1958, “has been 
the primary factor in the continued 
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TABLE 3 
Circulation Compared with Population 20 Years Old and Over 





Daily 
Circulation 


Population 


20 and Over One Paper to— 





39,589,172 
41,131,611 
53,829,072 
57,805,445 
Increase 
1930-57 18,216,273 


46% 


75,166,055 
86,363,671 
99,598,235 
106,551,000 


1.90 persons 
2.09 persons 
1.85 persons 
1.84 persons 


31,384,945 
41.7% 





rapid growth of the population. About 
32 million babies have been born in the 
past eight years, or more than the total 
number born in the whole decade of 
the 1940s.” 

From 1950 to 1957, the population 
rose from 149,188,000 to 171,790,000, 
an increase of 22,602,000, or 15.2%, 
compared with circulation’s 9.4%. This 
comparison is not fair, however, be- 
cause it does not consider population 
of newspaper reading age. As the Bu- 
reau of the Census points out, the popu- 
lation growth in the 11-year period of 
1946 to 1957 was primarily due to the 
sharp and sustained increase in births. 
The baby born in 1950 was, as of 1957, 
only seven years old, the baby of 1946 
was still but 11 years old—it would be 
eight to ten years after 1957 before 
most of these children became news- 
paper buyers. Since no data were avail- 
able on when most young persons do 
start buying newspapers on a regular 
basis, it was arbitrarily decided for this 
study to set the starting age at 20, and 
to compare circulation gains with the 
gains in population of persons 20 years 
old and over. 

During the 1930s, the 20-and-over 
population, like the population as a 
whole, gained at a rate far faster than 
circulation, the former increasing by 
17.3%, and circulation by only 0.6%. 
In the 1940s, the 20-and-over increase 


was 13,100,000, or 15.3%, and the cir- 
culation gain was 13,174,869, or 33.2%. 
From 1950 to 1957, the population 20- 
and-over gained by 7,990,000, or 8.1%, 
while circulation went up by 4,959,894, 
or 9.4%. 


Circulation, therefore, kept pace 
with the population 20 years old and 
over, except during the sub-normal 
1930s, and for the whole 29-year pe- 
riod slightly outgained this type of 
population in rate of increase. The ra- 
tio of newspapers to persons 20-and- 
over varicd during those years, but in 
1957, with one copy to 1.84 persons, it 
was only slightly different from the one 
paper to 1.88 persons in 1929. 


What lies ahead for circulation and 
population? One cannot foretell, on 
the basis of the past, that circulation 
will continue to gain each year in the 
years ahead. Events may again occur, 
such as a business and economic reces- 
sion, that could swiftly lessen the rate 
of gain, or even cause losses. On the 
other hand, population is expected to 
continue its yearly increase. One pro- 
jection of population gains made by 
the Bureau of the Census is on an as- 
sumption that birth rates of 1950-53 
remain constant. Use of the rate of cir- 
culation gain for those same years as a 
basis for circulation projection results in 
the following comparison: 
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FIGURE 2 
Trends for Circulation and Population 20 Years Old and Over 

















Number of 
Persons 
Per Copy 


Population* Circulation 





177,840,000 
190,296,000 
204,620,000 
221,522,000 


59,087,685 
61,288,184 
63,613,666 
65,982,809 





While this comparison may be in- 
dicative, again it seems unfair to circu- 
lation, for circulation’s rate of gain 
should increase rather sharply as the 
babies of the boom reach adulthood. 


CIRCULATION AND HOUSEHOLDS 


Daily newspaper circulation is also 
frequently compared with the number 
of households and the number of fami- 
lies. The households comparison will be 


*An Associated Press story of October 17, 
1958, reported that the Commerce Department’s 
census clock—a speedometer-like device which 
gives the estimated population every minute— 
had reached 175,000,000. At the time of the last 
national census in 1950, this clock was just 
70,000 shy of the actual population. On the basis 
of the current clock settings, which indicate an 
increase of one every 11 seconds, the population 
of the United States will reach 200,000,000 some- 
time in 1967. 


=) 4 4 
+ T T 


1950 1955 1957 


treated here first, and, as previously 
noted, the beginning year will neces- 
sarily be 1930 rather than 1929, as 
with population. 


A household, as defined by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, comprises all per- 
sons who occupy a dwelling unit, that 
is, a house, an apartment or group of 
rooms or a room that constitutes sep- 
arate living quarters. It includes the re- 
lated persons (the head of the house 
and others in the dwelling unit who are 
related to the head) and also the lodg- 
ers and employees, if any, who regu- 
larly live in the house. 


From 1930 to 1940, the number of 
households in the United States rose 
from 29,904,663 to 34,948,666, a gain 
of 5,044,003, or 16.9%. This gain, like 
that of population, was far over circu- 
lation’s 0.6%. 


From the 34,948,666 households in 
1940, the number went up to 42,857,- 
335 in 1950, a gain of 7,908,669, or 
22.6%. Circulation, it will be recalled, 
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experienced a gain of 33.2% in the 
1940s. 

From 1950 to 1957, however, house- 
holds again increased at a more rapid 
rate than circulation, going up by 
17.4% compared with 9.4% for circula- 
tion. 

It might be expected that one news- 
paper to a household would suffice, or 
that each household should have sev- 
eral newspapers, i. e., one for each 
family therein or each lodger. But nei- 
ther is the case. In 1930, with 39,589,- 
172 circulation and 29,904,663 house- 
holds, each household had 1.32 news- 
papers. By 1940, this had dropped to 
1.17. In 1950, it had reached 1.25, but 
in 1957 was back at approximately the 
1940 rate, 1.16 newspapers to a house- 
hold. 

There follows a comparison of pro- 
jections of household and circulation 
figures. The household projection is 
based on a rate of change equal to the 
rate for the eight-year period 1947 to 
1955, and the rate of circulation in- 
crease during the same years is used 
for the circulation projection: 





Number of 
Papers to a 
Households* Circulation Household 





196... oseee 51,838,000 59,699,255 1.15 
1965. .ccccee 56,145,000 62,320,344 1.11 
i eT 61,378,000 65,759,112 1.07 
IDTS ..cccece 67,582,000 69,397,747 1.03 





Here again, the probable abnormal 
increase in households toward 1970, as 
a result of the baby boom, may find 
circulation gaining at a rate more rapid 
than that of 1947 to 1955. 


CIRCULATION AND FAMILIES 


In relation to families, circulation’s 
status is more favorable. 


*The average size of a household in 1940 was 
3.67 members. In 1955, it was 3.34. For 1975, the 
Bureau of the Census estimates it at 3.21. 


A family is defined by the Bureau of 
the Census as a group of two or more 
persons related by blood, marriage or 
adoption, and residing together. 

From 1930 to 1940, the number of 
families increased from 27,547,200 to 
31,590,240, a gain of 4,043,040, or 
14.7%. Circulation, as has been noted, 
barely maintained its own in that 
period. 

From 1940 to 1950, the number of 
families went up much faster than in 
the previous decade, changing from 
31,590,240 to 39,303,000. This was an 
increase of 7,712,760, or 24.4%. Cir- 
culation’s gain, as previously stated, 
was 33.2%. 

From 1950 to 1957, families in- 
creased by 3,907,000, reaching a total 
in the latter year of 43,210,000. This 
was a gain of 9.9%. Circulation’s per- 
centage gain for this period was 9.4. 

There was one decade, then, when 
families far outstripped circulation in 
percentage increase, another when cir- 
culation was ahead by approximately 
one-third, and an eight-year period 
when the two were almost even in rate 
of increase. For the whole period of 
1930 to 1957, however, circulation 
failed to keep pace with the increase in 
families. Families gained by 56.9%, 
circulation by 46%. 

There follows a comparison of pro- 
jections on families and circulation, 
again based on the rates of change for 
each during the period 1947 to 1955: 








Number of 
Papers to 
Families Circulation a Family 
SEED. cdsicve 44,723,000 59,699,255 1.33 
er 47,728,000 62,320,344 1.31 
 , Soe 51,476,000 65,759,112 1.28 
WH ccssccve 55,819,000 69,397,747 1.24 





In 1930, there were 1.43 newspapers 
per family; in 1940, the ratio was 1.30; 
in 1950, 1.37; and in 1957, 1.34. 
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FIGURE 3 
Trends for Circulation, Households and Families 
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CIRCULATION AND PERSONAL INCOME 

Finally, this study considered the re- 
lationship of circulation to personal in- 
come. Two points seemed obvious at 
once. The first was that during a period 
of decreasing personal income, the 
number of newspapers purchased will 
be fewer. The circulation losses of the 
1930s substantiate that hypothesis. The 
second was that as personal income 
rises, it will not follow that people buy 


1950 


proportionately more of a given prod- 
uct, newspapers or otherwise. For ex- 
ample, if income should triple, the 
quantity of groceries purchased by a 
family will not triple. Somewhat better 
groceries may be bought, and perhaps 
a few more, but seldom three times as 
many, for the simple reason that a 
family can not eat three times as much. 
Similarly, it is not likely the family will 
increase its newspaper purchases from 








TABLE 4 
Circulation, Households and Families 
Daily Total Number of Total Number of 
Newspaper Households Papers to Families Papers to 
Circulation in US. Household in U.S. Family 
eee 39,589,172 29,904,663 1.32 27,547,200 1.43 
PS ANecccevccesccuted 41,131,611 34,948,666 1.17 31,590,240 1,30 
S| 53,829,072 42,857,335 1.25 39,303,000 1.37 
errr 54,017,938 44,656,000 1.21 39,929,000 1.35 
rrr 53,950,615 45,504,000 1.19 40,578,000 1.33 
errr 54,472,286 46,334,000 1.18 40,832,000 1.33 
CG uabeucnccoewmes 55,072,480 46,893,000 1.17 41,202,000 1.34 
rrr 56,147,359 47,778,000 1.18 41,934,000 1.34 
wie crcce<escedetn 57,101,510 48,785,000 1.17 42,843,000 1.33 
ee 57,805,445 49,543,000 1.16 43,210,000 1.34 
Increase 
BRO eescrececeoesese - 18,216,273 19,638,337 15,662,800 
46% 65.6% 56.9% 
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TABLE 5 
Daily Newspaper Circulation and Personal Income by States, 1957 









































Personal % of US. 
% of US. Income Personal 
Circulation Circulation (Millions) Income 
New England 
DE Chicniadrnceendameeyed aes 240,138 42 $ 1,568 45 
New Hampshire ........0000.00. 124,734 22 1,065 31 
ee ES Se 93,775 -16 626 18 
IN ‘ca Udinibaawuns oo va 2,508,265 4.33 11,361 3.29 
ME ceivevceccenas ond 298,804 52 1,715 50 
CE Scntienad- cbt beeees tons 754,176 1.30 6,352 1.84 
4,019,892 6.95 22,687 6.57 
Mideast 
EN conidike cube enkeedualion 8,676,084 15.01 40,954 11.86 
ng ol MOL 1,372,648 2.37 14,088 4.08 
PORMGFIVEMER cc ccccccccsccccces 4,157,691 7.19 23,327 6.75 
Dc cencetssesnsaecdudiewes 108,494 19 1,200 35 
PIED wéccscccsccccccsesecss 756,330 1.31 6,242 1.81 
District of Columbia............ 821,203 1.42 2,089 61 
15,892,450 27.49 87,901 25.46 
Great Lakes 
BED. Sc cevccececccsceccocss 2,389,565 4.13 16,706 4.83 
DE ish kice wsvewees tekeewens 3,410,566 5.90 20,748 6.01 
Dt  Sedcabekurdeiauebawedes 1,592,557 2.76 9,110 2.64 
DE. tcincembneneecnentaeb bine 3,999,426 6.92 23,579 6.83 
MEE bake cvaedeeunsecesoces 1,108,738 1.92 7,416 2.15 
12,500,852 21.63 77,559 22.46 
Plains 
PE te eteenbeveqanee ewe 1,019,624 1.76 6,145 1.78 
EY EiboweesehscdhantSaenueoes 920,485 1.59 5,056 1.47 
ED << cceinaedcngewiereteeon 1,861,661 3.22 8,256 2.39 
DIE. cé.cectsacpeweces 159,223 .28 924 27 
MOD. ci.cecetvscdocesacus 161,525 .28 1,075 31 
DEE «.d5cceeens eeatenandwees 448,441 -78 2,640 -76 
RE huavapeventcecscneteeoee 711,503 1.23 3,817 1.10 
5,282,462 9.14 27,913 8.08 
Southeast 
Virgimian ...cccccccccccccccccees 835,878 1.45 6,302 1.82 
West Virginia ........cccccccess 502,447 87 3,071 89 
MOMMORY occcccccsovccccccccess 705,316 1.22 4,172 1.21 
RE ite os he aaa aee 1,011,493 1.75 4,791 1.39 
PE ED eeccccececseeses 1,034,148 1.79 5,924 1.71 
re ree 462,936 81 2,796 81 
GOO  evccccccccccccccoscceee 881,798 1.52 5,407 1.56 
PE eubveceebheeeresneescewe 1,376,270 2.38 7,522 2.18 
REED viccvscueseeuebesceweee 637,502 1.10 4,171 1,21 
EEE. scnccccespecsesesers 272,051 47 2,093 61 
EE: cscescanaseceutacsnees 740,138 1.28 4,804 1,39 
MEER kde dsteeecscvteuenege 375,621 65 2,035 59 
8,835,598 15.29 53,088 15.37 
Southwest : 
ME. ccccesevaueves riteay 708,347 1.23 3,687 1.07 
_ ae Ss ee ee 2,806,316 4.85 16,364 4.74 
Be BD eco cvieccccscivecess 163,530 28 1,399 40 
PE centeeceusseeexevecesees 266,422 46 1,988 58 
3,944,609 6.82 23,438 6.79 
Rocky Mountain 
PEEL. cciavndesedeeneeneoesess 168,815 .29 1,263 36 
EE. dp necesbenesoenessusueces 139,189 24 1,043 30 
Wyoming ....cccccccccccccccess 67,529 -12 644 19 
EN ~ nwsinesiccconscdquentees 595,462 1.03 3,339 97 
ee er eee ee 232,363 40 1,442 42 








1,203,358 2.08 7,731 2.24 
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6,211,870 








1.61 5,792 1.68 
1.05 3,385 98 
13 647 19 
7.96 35,131 10.17 
10.75 44,955 13.02 





one or two to three, four or five, simply 
because of added income. The extra 
income is much more likely to go into 
items that have been needed or wanted 
in the past, or into luxury items, or 
into savings. It cannot be expected, 
therefore, that newspaper circulation 
will or can keep pace with gains in 
personal income, gains which from 
1929 to 1957 totaled 284%. 

But this study did find that there is 
a correlation between the distribution 
of personal income by geographical re- 
gions and the distribution of circulation 
in those same regions. 

A breakdown of personal income 
prepared by the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce divides the country 
into eight regions and shows for each 
region the personal income in billions. 


This revealed that in the New Eng- 
land region in 1957 personal income 
amounted to 22,687 millions of dollars, 
or 6.57% of the total U. S. personal 
income of 345,272 millions. Circulation 
in the New England region in 1957 
was 4,019,892, or 6.95% of the U. S. 
total of 57,805,445. 

State by state, there is also a fairly 
close relationship between the personal 
income received in that state and the 
amount of circulation therein: 





% of % of 





Personal Income Circulation 
1957 in U.S. in U.S. 
I ines nace aioe 45 42 
New Hampshire .. 31 .22 
WS ceccccces 18 16 
Massachusetts .... 3.29 4.33 
Rhode Island ..... -50 52 
Connecticut ...... 1.84 1.30 





For the other seven regions, the re- 
lationship for 1957 was as follows: 








% of % of 
Personal Income Circulation 

1957 in U.S. in U.S. 
Mideast ......... 25.46 27.49 
Great Lakes ..... 22.46 21.63 
EE .acnsieveges 8.08 9.14 
Southeast ....... 15.37 15.29 
Southwest ....... 6.79 6.82 
Rocky Mountain . 2.24 2.08 
i en 13.02 10.75 





The closeness of this relationship for 
1957 might seem fortuitous, but a simi- 
lar close relationship is found in the 
comparable figures for 1929: 








% of % of 
Personal Income Circulation 

1929 in U.S. in U.S. 
New England .... 8.32 9.37 
PE. anatase 32.06 32.11 
Great Lakes ..... 23.62 23.62 
. aaa 8.85 10.71 
Southeast ....... 11.66 10.84 
Southwest ....... 4.97 4.93 
Rocky Mountain . 1.88 1.55 
Far Welt ....cce 8.63 7.52 





SUMMARY AND COMMENT 


Daily newspaper circulation, accord- 
ing to the data presented, does not in- 
crease in proportion to population, and 
rightfully should not be expected to do 
so. During a period of depression such 
as in the 1930s, newspaper circulation, 
like many other commodities, is bound 
to suffer losses in volume, while popu- 
lation continues to gain; population in- 
creased by 9,258,000 during the decade 
of the 1930s, compared with circula- 
tion’s small net gain of 245,067. 

In the following decade, circulation 
gained heavily over population as to 
rate of increase. Much of this increase 
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occurred during the wartime years and 
the year immediately thereafter; for 
five years, there were annual gains of 
1,000,000 to more than 2,500,000. 
Since 1946 there has been only one 
year when circulation has increased by 
more than 1,000,000. But during this 
decade of the 1940s, population was 
also gaining rapidly, almost doubling its 
increase of the 1930s, and in the first 
seven years of the 1950s, the 18,160,- 
000 gain of the 1940s had already been 
exceeded by more than 4,000,000. 


The population increase after 1946 
is attributed largely to the spurt in birth 
rate, but it will be a number of years 
before babies born after that year be- 
come newspaper customers. It is to be 
hoped that those who were 11 years old 
in 1957 had started reading newspapers, 
but it seems safe to conclude that they 
were not buying newspapers. Without 
reliable data, the age of newspaper buy- 
ing was set arbitrarily at 20 years to 
permit a comparison of circulation with 
what is termed “adult” population. 


In this comparison, while the ratio 
of copies to persons was down slightly 
in 1957 compared with 1930, circula- 
tion’s rate of increase for the 27-year 
period was greater than population’s 
gain, the former increasing by 46% 
and the “adults” by 41.7%. In this 
light, perhaps it can be said that circu- 
lation. has done reasonably well. On the 
other hand, it may be contended one 
newspaper to 1.84 persons is inade- 
quate in view of the people’s need for 
information and knowledge. 


In 1957, circulation showed a gain 
of 46% over 1930, the beginning year 
of the comparison with households and 
families. Households gained 65.7% 
during that period, families by 56.9%, 
so here again for the period as a whole, 
circulation failed to keep pace. It did 
well in the 1940s, exceeding both 


household and family increase, but 
since 1950, it has fallen considerably 
behind the household increases and 
barely maintained its ratio with the 
gain in families. 

In both of these categories there 
seems more cause for concern about 
circulation’s status than in the relation- 
ship to population. The average num- 
ber of newspapers to a household in 
1957 was 1.17. Many households must 
be below this average, and how many 
households have no newspaper at all? 
Why has the trend in number of copies 
to a household been steadily downward 
since 1950? Is it because of the advent 
of another medium of communication? 
Or have newspapers been lessening their 
selling efforts in these years while 
households have rapidly grown in num- 
ber? Or do newspaper selling methods 
need improvement? 


Similar questions also arise in con- 
nection with the number of newspapers 
to a family. Here, also, the trend has 
been downward since 1950. Will one 
and one-third daily newspapers keep a 
family properly informed or sufficiently 
informed? How many families do not 
take a newspaper at all? How many 
new families are newspapers missing? 
How many older families are cutting 
down on the number of papers they 
take? Should daily newspapers make a 
united promotion effort to counteract 
this downward trend? 


The relationship between the distri- 
butions of circulation and personal in- 
come is interesting; it is a much closer 
correlation than that prevailing be- 
tween the distribution of circulation 
and the distribution of population. For 
an individual publisher or circulation 
manager, however, it will probably 
have no particular significance, unless 
it can be interpreted locally. Variable 
factors may make this impossible. 














Intermediary Communicators in the 
International Flow of News 


BY JOHN T. McNELLY* 


Studies of foreign correspondents, telegraph editors, readers and 
content have thrown light on several stages in the global news 
flow. The author suggests further research focusing upon the 
roles of the relatively unpublicized “gatekeepers” who operate 
on an international scale. 





@ IN AN AGE WHEN MESSAGES CAN BE 
flashed around the world in a matter of 
seconds, international mass communi- 
cation can appear deceptively simple. 
Actually it is not often that news travels 
to the four corners of the earth in a 
flash. A piece of news destined for a 
foreign audience typically must run an 
obstacle course of reportorial error or 
bias, editorial selection and processing, 
translation, transmission difficulties, 
and possible suppression or censorship. 
And if and when the news reaches its 
destination, it may face even more for- 
midable barriers in the mind of the 
reader or listener. 

We can make progress in clearing 
away the obstacles to a free and ade- 
quate international flow of news only 
to the extent that we understand them. 
Mass communications researchers in 
recent years have made valuable con- 
tributions toward such understanding. 
They have gathered large amounts of 
data about several phases of the world 
news flow. 

The broad picture, however, has yet 


*The author is an instructor in the Communi- 
cations Research Center and the Sc.ool of Jour- 
nalism, Michigan State University. He is particu- 
larly indebted to Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean Jr. for 
valuable suggestions in the preparation of this 


paper. 


to be filled out. We lack systematic 
knowledge about the big decisions on 
what news goes where in the world, at 
what length and in what form. Re- 
search in this area may become more 
orderly and fruitful if it is oriented to 
some general scheme or model of the 
processes involved in the movement of 
news among nations. 

Such a model might well begin with 
the foreign correspondent, the key fig- 
ure in the flow of foreign news both in 
fact and in the popular image. Much 
useful information about the numbers, 
operations and qualifications of Ameri- 
can correspondents in Europe has be- 
come available through the research of 
Kruglak.t A study of foreign corre- 
spondents covering the United States 
was made by Lambert.? 

At the other end of the international 
communication chain is the receiver— 
the reader, listener or viewer. Nafziger, 
Schramm, MacLean*® and numerous 


1Theodore E. Kruglak, The Foreign Corre- 
spondents: A Study of the Men and Women Re- 
porting for the American Information Media in 
Western Europe (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz, 
1955). 

? Donald A. Lambert, “Foreign Correspondents 
Covering the United States,’ JOURNALISM QuAR- 
TERLY, 33:349-56 (Summer 1956). 

* Ralph O. Nafziger, Malcolm S. MacLean Jr. 
and W. C. Engstrom, “Who Reads What in News- 
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other researchers have investigated the 
preferences of various kinds of audi- 
ences. Deutschmann and Danielson re- 
cently studied news diffusion from the 
mass media to the public and from one 
member of the public to another in 
several American communities.* Thus, 
audience research need not confine it- 
self to the study of “disconnected indi- 
viduals” but can consider receivers in 
the context of the “two-step flow.”® 


Content studies also have added to 
our knowledge of the flow of news 
across national boundaries. The Inter- 
national Press Institute has investigated 
the foreign news content of the press in 
many countries. A Unesco study 
showed how major newspapers of 17 
nations covered the global news picture 
during one week.’ Other studies have 
been made of press coverage of particu- 
lar foreign news stories.* Cutlip charted 
the flow of news from trunk wire files 
through a state circuit into local news- 
papers and showed that the volume of 


papers?” International Journal of Opinion and 
Attitude Research, 5:519-40 (1951-52); Wilbur 
Schramm and David Manning White, “Age, Edu- 
cation, Economic Status: Factors in Newspaper 
Reading,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 26:149-59 
(June 1949); Malcolm S. MacLean Jr. and Luca 
Pinna, “Distance and News Interest: Scarperia, 
Italy,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 35:36-48 (Winter 
1958). 


*Paul J. Deutschmann and Wayne A. Daniel- 
son, “Diffusion of the Major News Story,” paper 
presented at convention of the Association for 
Education in Journalism, Columbia, Missouri, 
August 1958. 


5 Elihu Katz and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Personal 
Influence: The Part Played by People in the 
Flow of Mass Communications (Glencoe, II: 
The Free Press, 1955), pp. 45, 131-33. 


* For example, The Flow of the News (Zurich: 
International Press Institute, 1953). 


TJacques Kayser, One Week’s News: Compara- 
tive Study of 17 Major Dailies for a Seven-Day 
Period (Paris: Unesco, 1953). 


For example, George S. Turnbull Jr., “Re- 
porting of the War in Indo-China: A Critique,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 34:87-89 (Winter 1957); 
John T. McNelly, “Coverage of the 1956 Ameri- 
can Presidential Campaign in Britain’s National 
Newspapers,” Gazette, 4:33-44 (1958). 


foreign news was cut drastically en 
route.® 


Gatekeeping decisions at the news- 
paper telegraph desk level have been 
investigated by White, Gieber, Casey 
and Copeland.’° The Gieber study indi- 
cated that wire editors on small dailies 
(particularly those using TTS tape) 
play a rather passive role, that the press 
association has become “the real se- 
lector of telegraph news.” ™* 


The dependence by major news- 
papers in many nations on the agency- 
dominated system of news distribution 
was noted critically by Kayser. He con- 
tended that the “internationalization” 
of news was destroying ,-urnalistic di- 
versity among nations and could lead 
to a dangerous uniformity of thought.’? 


Kruglak in his studies of media rep- 
resentation abroad has found abundant 
evidence of “the harsh reality of to- 
day’s foreign news picture: the hard 
core of foreign news is still basically 
agency in origin.” ** 

The most important gatekeeping, 
then, is done before the news reaches 
the wire editor of a newspaper. The 
global news decisions are made in ma- 
jor bureaus of the big wire services. 


Between the correspondent on the 
scene of a foreign news story and the 
receiver in his home there is an inter- 
national chain of intermediaries who 


* Scott M. Cutlip, “Content and Flow of AP 
News—From Trunk to TTS to Reader,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 31:434-46 (Fall 1954). 

1” David Manning White, “The ‘Gate Keeper’: 
A Case Study in the Selection of News,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 27:383-90 (Fall 1950); Wal- 
ter Gieber, “Across the Desk: A Study of 16 Tel- 
egraph Editors,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 33: 
423-32 (Fall 1956); Ralph D. Casey and Thomas 
H. Copeland Jr., “Use of Foreign News by 19 
Minnesota Dailies,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 35: 
87-89 (Winter 1958). 

11 Gieber, op. cit., p. 432. 

12 Kayser, op. cit., pp. 93-94. 


1%3Theodore E. Kruglak, ‘“Forei News at 
Wholesale,” Nation, 185:473-75 (Dec. 21, 1957). 
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FIGURE | 


This is a schematic representation of the step-by-step flow—through a series of 
gatekeepers, or intermediary communicators—of an international news story. A 
newsworthy event (E) comes to the attention of a foreign correspondent (C,), who 
writes a story about it (S). The story goes to a regional bureau where an editor or 
rewriteman (C,) may cut the story down (S’) for transmission to the news agency’s 
central bureau. There a deskman (C,) may combine it with a related story (S,) 
from another country. The resulting story (S’’) goes to a national or state bureau 
where another deskman (C,) prunes it down (S’"’) and relays it to the telegraph 
editor of a newspaper or to a radio or television news editor (C,, in this example). 
He slashes it still further (S’’’’) and passes it on to the reader or listener (R). The 
receiver, if he chooses to read or listen to it, may be interested enough to pass on 
his oral version of the story (S-R) to family, friends or associates (R,, R,, etc.). 
Length of arrow represents length of story in each stage of its journey as deter- 
mined by the intermediary communicators. Feedback, represented by broken lines, 
is infrequent and delayed—except in the case of direct feedback to the receiver 
from a person to whom he tells the story. 


edit, rewrite, cut or eliminate. Figure 1 key filing points for the Associated 
is a schematic representation of this Press, United Press International, Reu- 
process. It operates in many different ters, Agence France-Presse and Tass. 
directions and combinations through- There may be more or fewer steps in 
out the world, with pivotal centers in the process than are shown in the 
New York, London, Paris and other model. 
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The newspaper wire editor or broad- 
cast news editor (C, in Figure 1) still 
plays an important role; he is the final 
link in the chain of professional com- 
municators'* before the story reaches 
the receiver. The correspondent in the 
field (C,) is the first link. But the story 
he files—based on personal coverage, 
a local newspaper pickup, or informa- 
tion from a stringer—may be handled 
en route by editors and rewrite men in 
a regional bureau, in the agency’s home 
bureau, and in a national or state bu- 
reau in the country of destination. 

These intermediaries along the chain 
(C,, C,, etc.) commonly play an even 
more vital role than is implied by the 
term “gatekeeping.” They not only de- 
cide what shall go through; they often 
contribute in their own right to both 
the form and the substance of the mes- 
sage. They may revamp the story for 
better play in particular parts of the 
world. They may boil down and com- 
bine it with another or several related 
ones in a roundup piece (e.g., anti- 
Soviet demonstrations in several Euro- 
pean cities). They may touch it up with 
background or interpretation, or both. 
The story may have to be translated 
and possibly censored before it goes on 
the wires of a national agency with 
which the global service has an ex- 
change agreement. 

By the time the story is ready to pass 
on to the consumer it may be a very 
different product from what it was at 
the beginning of its journey through 
the chain. Many stories, of course, do 
not survive the journey.*® 


% The “C’s’” in Figure 1 play a specialized ver- 
sion of the role attributed to the “C” described 
by Bruce H. Westley and Malcolm S. MacLean 
Jr. in “A Conceptual Model for Communications 
Research,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 34:31-38 
(Winter 1957). 


%* Kruglak undertook to trace a 600-word news 
agency story from Geneva and routed through 


Communications research thus far 
has shed relatively little light on the 
operations of the intermediary commu- 
nicators represented in Figure 1.?* Logi- 
cal avenues of inquiry would include 
their career patterns, frames of refer- 
ence, values and other characteristics, 
and how these factors influence the 
form and content of the news in vari- 
ous stages of its flow. 


Field and experimental methods 
might be used to test such hypotheses 
as these: International news stories 
tend to become more readable as they 
pass through the hands of successive 
intermediaries. A process of “leveling, 
sharpening and assimilation”*’ takes 
place as the stories move through the 
international relay system. The more 
stages the intermediary communicator 
is removed from a news event, the less 
personal concern he feels about it and 
the more he thinks of it in terms of its 
“marketability” to editors or readers. 


Research along such lines might help 
to remove some of the hunch and guess- 
work which play too large a part in the 
flow of news among nations. 


the London, New York and state bureaus. Of 15 
American newspapers, only one, in Pennsylvania, 
used the story—reduced to 200 words. Kruglak, 
The Foreign Correspondents, op. cit., p. 106. 


16 Schramm has pointed to the need for a better 
understanding of the. “gatekeepers who stand 
astride the flow of international news.” Wilbur 
Schramm, “The Challenge to Communication Re- 
search,” in Ralph O. Nafziger and David M. 
White (eds.), Introduction to Mass Communica- 
tions Research (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1958), p. 18. See also Harold 
D. Lasswell, “The Structure and Function of 
Communication in Society,” in Wilbur Schramm 
(ed.), Mass Communications (Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1949), pp. 102-15. Lasswell 
suggested research on environmental and pre- 
dispositional factors, input and output of “repre- 
sentative links” in the chain of communication by 
which “‘messages originating with a diplomat or 
foreign correspondent may pass through editorial 
desks and eventually reach large audiences.” 

17See Gordon W. Allport and Leo Postman, 
The Psychology of Rumor (New York: Henry 
Holt, 1947), pp. 187-88. 











Non-Fiction Magazine Articles: 
A Content Analysis Study 


BY JEROME ELLISON AND 
FRANKLIN T. 


GOSSER 


A study at the Department of Journalism, Indiana University, 
analyzes non-fiction article content of nine general magazines for 
three-month periods in 1947 and 1957, and traces changing pref- 
erences in subject matter, writing style and article length for 
individual magazines and the group. 





VW THIS IS A STUDY OF NON-FICTION 
magazine articles in a selection of nine 
magazines offered the general public. 
The study includes a three-month pe- 
riod, September—November 1947, and 
the same period in 1957. A comparison 
of the editorial selection of the mate- 
rials offered by both staff and free- 
lance writers will be made. 


The selection of magazines is as fol- 
lows: This Week, Life, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Reader’s Digest, New Yorker, 
Atlantic, Coronet, Saturday Review 
and Ladies’ Home Journal. The circu- 
lation of these magazines in 1947 was 
28,838,888, using the median month 
data, and in 1957 it was 43,656,484.1 
This covers domestic circulation only. 


Eleven hundred and fifty-three arti- 
cles were examined. They were written 
by 692 authors. In the 1947 group, 
16.4% were staff written while in 1957, 


1 Estimates included for Coronet and Reader's 
Digest in 1947. Neither Ayer’s Directory nor 
Standard Rate and Data Services give sworn fig- 
ures because neither carried advertising in 1947. 
Both carried advertising in 1957, hence the figures 
are listed in Ayer’s Directory and Standard Rate 
and Data Services. 
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15.5% came from staff sources. Some 
of those indicated as free-lance articles 
appeared to have been assigned articles. 
This will be taken up in the discussion 
of each magazine. 


METHOD 


The topic classification for this non- 
fiction article content analysis was 
broken down into 10 general areas: 
overseas reporting; national, regional 
and community reporting; family, 
household and child management; per- 
sonal affairs, physical, mental, spiritual 
health; personality sketch or ‘profile’; 
first-hand experience; science and tech- 
nology; sports and entertainment; 
crime; and the arts, history and cul- 
tural miscellany. Alphabetical symbols 
were assigned to the categories in the 
order listed above, “A” through “J.” 

Style of presentation was distributed 
among three categories: narrative, in- 
terview and expository. The small let- 
ters “n”, “i” and “e” were used to des- 
ignate narrative, interview and exposi- 
tory style. 

In an overwhelming majority of 
cases (over 97% in 1947, 99% in 














1957) a style was employed which 
these investigators considered predomi- 
nantly narrative in mood. There were, 
of course, elements of interviewing and 
exposition in many of the articles. But 
only in a small number of cases (of 
the order of 1%) was the mood domi- 
nated by the climate of the interview 
or by a zeal for exposition. 

The articles were next considered for 
length. Numerical symbols were used 
to indicate length, as follows: (1) 1,500 
words or less; (2) 1,500 to 2,500 
words; (3) 2,500 to 3,500; (4) 3,500 
to 4,500; and (5) 4,500 words and 
over. 

Some articles have more than one 
topic classification. For example, an ar- 
ticle about Nehru written in India and 
cabled by Darrel Berrigan would be a 
personality sketch (E) and also over- 
seas reporting (A). In preparing Figure 
1, three points were given for the pri- 
mary category, two points for second- 
ary category implicit in the same arti- 
cle, and one point if a third category 
was involved. The style would be indi- 
cated by the first letter of the descrip- 
tive word. Hence the Berrigan piece 
which is classified as EA would have 
an n, i or e depending on how he pre- 
sented the material. We assume that it 
was interview style. Thus far the article 
would have the symbols EAi. If the 
Berrigan piece exceeded 4,500 words, 
the numeral (5) would indicate that 
length. Thus we have assigned the sym- 
bols EAi5 to the article. 


SCOPE 


We next selected the magazines to be 
subjected to this analysis. We wanted a 
sample which would give a fair picture 
of the magazines offered to the general 
public and small enough to be studied 
during the time available. Those selected 
gave us samples from the weekly, month- 
ly and Sunday newspaper field. All have 
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a circulation outside their area of pub- 
lication. These publications have shown 
a marked increase in circulation from 
1947 to 1957. Prices have increased: 
40% for Life and Saturday Review at 
the top, 16.6% for Atlantic at the 
lower end. This Week, the magazine 
supplement for newspapers, does not 
show a price increase but one has been 
reflected in the rising price of Sunday 
newspapers. Seven of the publications 
have had the same editor or editors 
during the periods studied. 

We selected the period of three 
months in 1947, a non-election year 
when the article market would not be 
unduly influenced by seasonal or politi- 
cal considerations, or by the effects of 
a current war. Both periods are marked 
by effects of aftermath of a war. The 
period in 1957, a decade later, was 
very similar to the 1947 period. 


FINDINGS 


From September through November 
1947, 82 articles were examined in This 
Week. Fifteen were staff written and 
67 by free-lance writers. The analysis 
indicated that category D (personal af- 
fairs, physical, mental, spiritual health), 
in narrative style, was first. The length 
varied over the entire range (Dnl-5), 
but most were over 2,500 words. In 
second place the arts, history and mis- 
cellany (J) in narrative style, following 
the same pattern as above (Jn1-5), was 
apparent. Third in frequency was the 
personality sketch or ‘profile’ in narra- 
tive style under 4,500 words (Dn1-4); 
fourth, sports and entertainment in nar- 
rative style under 3,500 words (Hn1-3); 
and national, regional or community 
reporting in narrative style under 4,500 
words (Bn1-4). 

For the same three months in 1957, 
This Week contained 57 non-fiction ar- 
ticles. Thirteen were staff written and 
44 were by free-lance writers. During 
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FIGURE | 


Subject Matter Treated in Nine Magazines during Three Months Studied in 
1947 and 1957 (September-November). The graph registers total 
accumulated points* for each subject in the two periods. 
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(G) (H) (1) (J) 
Science Sports, Crime Culture 
etc. 


*For an explanation of the point system used in classifying subjects matter, see Page 28, Column 1. 


the period personal affairs (Dn1-4) 
again ranked first. The articles were 
shorter than in 1947. Second was fam- 
ily, household and child management 
(Cn1-3) in narrative style and under 
3,500 words. Third was first-hand ex- 
perience (Fnl-2) in narrative style and 
under 2,500 words. Fourth was sports 
and entertainment (Hn1-3) in narra- 
tive style under 3,500 words. Articles 
under 4,500 words in narrative style in 
arts, history and miscellany (Jn1-4) 
ranked fifth. 

The important shift for This Week 
was away from the arts and history 
category in the direction of family and 
first-hand experience. 


Life contained the fewest number of 
articles, in the 13-week period covered. 
In 1947 there were 16 articles, six of 
which were staff written and nine by 
free-lance writers. Some of these were 
special assignments. All articles ex- 
ceeded 4,500 words and were in narra- 
tive style. They ranked as follows: first, 
the arts, history and miscellany (Jn5); 
second, first-hand experience (Fn5); 
third, personality sketch or ‘profile’ 
(En5); fourth and fifth had one article 
each (Gn5, Hn5 and Bn5), science, 
sports and entertainment, and national, 
regional or community reporting. 


In the 13 weeks, September through 
November 1957, Life carried 22 arti- 
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cles, nine of which were staff written 
and 13 by free-lance or specially as- 
signed writers. Here the most frequent 
topic was crime (In5). All articles in 
the top three categories exceeded 4,500 
words. Sports and entertainment in nar- 
rative style was second (Hn5); person- 
ality sketch or ‘profile’ (En5) third; 
first-hand experience (Fnl-5) fourth; 
and overseas reporting (An1-5) fifth. 
In the last two there were several arti- 
cles under 1,500 words. 


The shift in articles in Life was from 
the arts, history and cultural miscel- 
lany (J) and first-hand experience (F) 
to articles on crime (I), juvenile delin- 
quency and rackets, and sports and en- 
tertainment (H). There were several 
short articles in the 1957 period ex- 
amined, none in the 1947 series. 


The Saturday Evening Post for three 
months in 1947 contained 111 articles. 
Forty-one were staff written and 70 by 
free-lance writers. The five classifica- 
tions in frequency of appearance are as 
follows: First (En5), personality sketch 
or ‘profile’; second (Jn1-5), the arts, 
history or miscellany; third (An1-5), 
Overseas reporting; fourth (Bn5), na- 
tional, regional or community report- 
ing; fifth (Hn4-5), sports and entertain- 
ment. Articles exceeding 4,500 words 
were the most frequent for both periods. 

In the September through November 
1957 period 108 articles appeared with 
21 staff written and 87 by free-lance 
writers. Our five classifications are as 
follows: First (Enl-5), personality 
sketch or ‘profile’; second (Jn1-5), the 
arts, history or miscellany; third (Fn 
3-5), first-hand experience; fourth (Bn 
1-5), national, regional, or community 
reporting; and fifth (Dn1-5), personal 
affairs, physical, mental or spiritual 
health. 

The Post shifted emphasis from 1947 
to 1957 from overseas reporting (A) 


and sports and entertainment (H) to 
first-hand ‘experience (F) and personal 
affairs, physical, mental or spiritual 
health (D). Personality sketches or 
‘profiles’ (E) and the arts, history or 
miscellany (J) rate first and second in 
both periods studied. 

During the three months, September 
through November, in 1947 Reader's 
Digest contained 95 articles, 18 of 
which appear to have been written by 
free-lance writers. In this study they 
fell into the following classifications: 
First (Fnl-4), first-hand experience; 
second (En1-4), personality sketch or 
‘profile’; third (Gnl-3), science re- 
porting and technology; fourth (Bn 
1-4), national, regional or community 
reporting; and fifth (An1-5) overseas 
reporting. 

In the same three months in 1957 
there were 97 articles, 41 of which ap- 
pear to be by free-lance writers. The 
articles rated by frequency are as fol- 
lows: First (Dn1-3), personal affairs, 
physical, mental or spiritual health; 
second (BJn2-4), a combination of re- 
porting in the area of the arts, history 
or miscellany; third (Jn2-3), the arts, 
history or miscellany; fourth (Bn2-4), 
national, regional or community re- 
porting; and fifth (En2-3), personality 
sketch or ‘profile.’ 

The change from the emphasis on 
first-hand experience (F) in 1947 to 
personal affairs, physical, mental or 
spiritual health (D) appears to be the 
most prominent. National, regional or 
community reporting (B) which in- 
cludes also the arts, history or miscel- 
lany (J) was given more space. In 
1947 only 18 articles were published as 
direct contributions, while for the three 
months in 1957, 41 such articles ap- 
peared. This has given the free-lance 
writer two and a quarter times as many 
opportunities to have an article placed 
in the Digest. 
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FIGURE 2 


Style Preferences in Articles Published 
by Nine Magazines for Three Months 
Studied in 1947 and 1957 
(September-November) 
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BARRATIVE INTERVIEW EXPOSITORY 


The Reader’s Digest has given greater 
emphasis to personal affairs, physical, 
mental or spiritual health (D) and re- 
porting of national, regional, or com- 
munity activities (B) and the arts, his- 
tory and miscellany (J). 

The New Yorker for 1947 from Sep- 
tember through November had 86 ar- 
ticles. It is estimated that 17 were staff 
written and 69 were written by free- 
lance writers. The New Yorker's ‘pro- 
files’ are sometimes serialized in three 
to five issues. 


The frequency of the type articles 
examined in order are: First (En5), 
personality sketch or ‘profile’; second 
(Fnl-5), first-hand experience; third 
(Jn1-5), the arts, history, or miscel- 
lany; fourth (An1-5), overseas report- 
ing; and fifth (Bn1-5), national, re- 
gional or community reporting. 

In the matching months of 1957 the 
New Yorker held 85 articles which 
were studied. Thirty were judged to be 
staff written and 55 by free lancers. 
The ‘profile’ still is a regular feature of 
the magazine. The frequency of the 
type articles examined in order are: 
First (Fni-5), first-hand experience; 
second (Anl-5), overseas reporting; 
third (Jn1-5), the arts, history or mis- 
cellany; fourth (En1-5), personality 
sketch or ‘profile’; and fifth (Bn1-5), 
national, regional or community report- 
ing. 

In 1957 the first-hand experience ar- 
ticle (F) and overseas reporting had 
replaced the ‘profile’ or personality 
sketch (E) of the 1947 issues studied. 
‘Profile’ dropped to fourth place in 
1957. 


In the Atlantic for the three months 
of 1947 were 71 articles. Here we 
found no evidence of staff written fea- 
ture articles. 


The frequency of the type articles 
follow: First (Jn1-5), the arts, history 
or miscellany; second (Fn5), first-hand 
experience; third (Gn4-5), science re- 
porting; fourth (Jn3-5), the arts, his- 
tory or miscellany; and fifth (Dn3-5), 
personal affairs, physical, mental or 
spiritual health. 

In the issues for September through 
November 1957, 45 articles appeared 
in the Atlantic. The frequency of the 
articles among our classification is as 
follows: First (Jn1-5), the arts, history 
or miscellany; second (Gn1-5), science 
reporting; third (Dn1-5), personal af- 
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fairs, physical, mental or spiritual 
health; fourth (Bn2-5), national, re- 
gional or community reporting; and 
fifth (E-Fn1-5), personality sketch and 
first-hand experience had equal play. 

The Atlantic gave emphasis to first- 
hand experience (F) and science re- 
porting (G) in 1947; they were second 
and third most frequent. In 1957 over- 
seas reporting (A) and personal affairs 
(D) had moved into second and third 
place. The arts, history or miscellany 
ranked first in both 1947 and 1957. 

In the September, October and No- 
vember 1947 issues of Coronet examined 
there were 71 articles, all of which ap- 
pear to have been written by free-lance 
writers. The most frequent classifica- 
tion to appear was (Jn1-5) on the arts, 
history or miscellany; second (En1-5), 
personality sketch; third (Fn1-3), first- 
hand experience; fourth (Dn2-3), per- 
sonal affairs; and fifth (Bn2-3) na- 
tional, regional or community reporting. 

For the same three months in 1957, 
61 articles appeared, all free-lance. The 
most frequent in appearance was (Dn 
1-3), personal affairs, physical, mental 
or spiritual health; second (Jn1-3), the 
arts, history, or miscellany; third (En 
2-4), personality sketch; fourth (Gn 
1-2), science reporting; and fifth (Bn 
2-3), national, regional or community 
reporting. 

Personal affairs (D) moved from 
fourth in frequency in 1947 to first in 
1957. Personality sketches moved from 
second in 1947 to third in 1957. Sci- 
ence reporting (G) did not appear 
among the top five in frequency in 
1947, but was fourth in 1957. 


Saturday Review, for September 
through November 1947, had 37 fea- 
ture articles, all by free-lance writers. 
In order of frequency they were: First 
(Jn1-5), the arts, history or miscellany; 
second (Enl-3), personality sketch or 


‘profile’; third (Hn1-2), sports and en- 
tertainment; fourth (Bn1-3), national, 
regional or community reporting; and 
fifth (Dn2-3), personal affairs. 


During a like three months in 1957 
Saturday Review published 46 non-fic- 
tion articles. Six were editorials. Forty 
appear to be the work of free-lance 
writers, with evidence of the expert be- 
ing relied upon for materials. In order 
of frequency they are: First (Jn1-5), 
the arts, history or miscellany; second 
(Hn2-3), sports or entertainment; third 
(Dn1-5), personal affairs; fourth (Bn 
1-5), national, regional, or community 
reporting; and fifth (An1-5), overseas 
reporting. 

With the Saturday Review the arts, 
history or miscellany (J) was first for 
both three-month periods. In 1957 
sports or entertainment (H) replaced 
personality sketch or ‘profile’ (E) in 
second place and personal affairs (D) 


moved to third place from fifth in 
1947. 


Our last magazine to be considered 
is the Ladies’ Home Journal. In the 
September, October and November is- 
sues for 1947, 68 articles were exam- 
ined. Twenty appeared to be staff writ- 
ten and 48 by free-lance pens. The fre- 
quency in our classification is as fol- 
lows: First (Dn1-5), personal affairs; 
second (Jn1-5), the arts, history or mis- 
cellany; third (Cn1-5), family, house- 
hold and child management; fourth 
(Bn1-5), national, regional or commu- 
nity reporting; and fifth (En1-4), per- 
sonality sketch or ‘profile.’ 

For the same three months in 1957 
there were 28 articles. Six were staff 
written and 22 were by free-lance writ- 
ers. The emphasis during the three 
months in 1957 was still on personal 
affairs (D) with the personality sketch 
(E) in fourth place. 
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FIGURE 3 
Length Preferences in Articles Published by Nine Magazines for Three Months 
Studied in 1947 and 1957 (September-November) 
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In Life, Saturday Evening Post, New 
Yorker and Atlantic, articles of 4,500 
words or more were predominant in 
both 1947 and 1957. 

In both periods, This Week carried 
the bulk of its articles in 2,500 words 
or less. The Ladies’ Home Journal for 
1957 was publishing more long articles 
than in 1947. 

Coronet for the two three-month pe- 
riods studied carried the majority of 
articles in the second and third length 
classifications (1,500-3,500 words), giv- 
ing some space to all. Reader’s Digest, 
as might be expected, was heaviest in 
articles of 2,500 words or less. 

Saturday Review gave about equal 
distribution to the five length categories 
for both 1947 and 1957. There is a 
tendency in the 1957 issues studied to 
favor articles of 3,500 words. 
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SUMMARY 


Since all the editors under considera- 
tion have access to more or less elab- 
orate reports of their readers’ reactions 
to what they print, and since we may 
safely assume that they are influenced 
by them, shifts in the nature of pub- 
lished articles may be taken as some 
indication of the popular mood. In this 
regard, the study has pointed up sev- 
eral things the authors think note- 
worthy. 

Most surprising, perhaps, is the fact 
that even in the age of pith, gist and 
boil - it - down - for - reading - on - the - 
run, mass readers will sit still for long, 
thoughtful articles on topics that ap- 
peal to them. No industry-wide shift 
toward brevity is revealed in the over- 
all article product during the 10-year 
interval, even in mass-circulation jour- 
nals. 
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There is evidence that the individual 
reader is growing ever more concerned 
about his own orientation and adjust- 
ment; the increase in articles about 
personal management, physical and 
spiritual, is pronounced. The same pe- 
riod has witnessed a sharp drop in bio- 
graphical articles except (see category 
I, crime) biographies of criminals. Is 
the reader becoming too concerned 
about himself to want to read much 
about others? 

The narrative style towers as favor- 
ite, with no rival. As long as people 
write and read, “once upon a time” will 
remain with us. 

It is perhaps worth noting in passing 
that This Week has shifted from cul- 
tural miscellany to family and first-per- 
son experience; that Reader’s Digest, 
once supposed to be a reprint maga- 
zine, is running more and more origi- 
nals; and that the New Yorker aban- 


doned its long-time trade-mark, the 
profile (now third place), for first-hand 
experience and overseas reporting. 
Even in the age of satellites, editors 
are finding science hard to sell. The 
Atlantic shifted from its 47 emphasis 
on science to a °57 concern with over- 
seas events, and no other magazine 
chalked up a gain for science. It will 
surprise no one to learn that Coronet 
shifted its preference for cultural mis- 
cellany to personal affairs. 

In all, these writers ended their re- 
searches feeling that the current state 
of the popular magazine article is one 
of abounding vitality. No deterioration 
in quality of workmanship, integrity of 
reporting, or dignity of topic was de- 
tected. Indeed, article quality may even 
be a little better than it was 10 years 
ago. This, it should be hastily added, 
leaves ample opportunity for a new 
generation of article writers. 





“The oldest excuse of the networks for their timidity is their youth. Their 


spokesmen say: ‘We are young; we have not developed the traditions nor 
acquired the experience of the older media.’ If they but knew it, they are 
building those traditions, creating those precedents every day. Each time 
they yield to a voice from Washington or any political pressure, each time 
they eliminate something that might offend some section of the community, 
they are creating their own body of precedent and tradition. They are, in 
fact, not content to be ‘half safe.’ 

“Nowhere is this better illustrated than by the fact that the chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commission publicly prods broadcasters to 
engage in their legal right to editorialize. Of course, to undertake an edito- 
rial policy, overt and clearly labeled, and obviously unsponsored, requires a 
station or a network to be responsible. Most stations today probably do not 
have the manpower to assume this responsibility, but the manpower could 
be recruited. 

“Editorials would not be profitable; if they had a cutting edge they might 
even offend. It is much easier, much less troublesome, to use the money- 
making machine of television and radio merely as a conduit through which 
to channel anything that is not libelous, obscene or defamatory. In that way 
one has the illusion of power without responsibility.” —EDWARD R. MuR- 
Row, at the 1958 Radio and Television News Directors Association con- 
vention. 











Did the Second Bank of the 
United States Bribe the Press? 


BY JAMES L. CROUTHAMEL 


Did Nicholas Biddle’s bank use loans to bribe newspaper editors 
Duff Green of the United States Telegraph and James Watson 
Webb and Mordecai M. Noah of the New York Courier and 
Enquirer? The author, who teaches history at Pennsylvania State 
University, reviews the evidence and concludes “no.” 





(@ THERE IS A LARGE MASS OF HISTORI- 
cal literature dealing with the Jack- 
sonian era which treats the struggle be- 
tween the administration of Andrew 
Jackson and the Second Bank of the 
United States. Modern scholars have 
vindicated Biddle’s Bank of most of the 
charges hurled against it by Jacksonian 
adversaries, but one charge still re- 
mains—that of “bribing” or “subsidiz- 
ing” the press. 

Many newspaper editors, both of the 
Jacksonian and anti-Jacksonian persua- 
sion, received accommodation at the 
Bank of the United States and its 
branches because, after all, the Bank 
was in business to lend money. The 
most prominent editors to receive size- 
able loans were Joseph Gales Jr. and 
W. W. Seaton of the (Washington) 
National Intelligencer, James Watson 
Webb and Mordecai M. Noah of the 
Morning Courier and New York En- 


1 Ralph C. H. Catterall, The Second Bank of 
the United States (Chicago, 1903); Bray Ham- 
mond, Banks and Politics in America from the 
Revolution to the Civil War (Princeton, 1957); 
Walter B. Smith, Economic Aspects of the Sec- 
ond Bank of the United States (Cambridge, 
1953); Davis R. Dewey, The Second United 
States Bank (Washington, 1910); Fritz Redlich, 
The Molding of American Banking, Men and 
Ideas (New York, 1947). 
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quirer, Duff Green of the (Washington) 
United States Telegraph, Robert Walsh 
of the (Philadelphia) National Gazette 
and the American Quarterly Review, 
Thomas Ritchie of the Richmond En- 
quirer, and Francis P. Blair of the 
Washington Globe while he was associ- 
ated with the Argus of Western Amer- 
ica. 

In most cases the loans from the 
Bank had no pronounced effect on the 
political opinions of the editors; the 
newspapers of these men either sup- 
ported or opposed the Bank as they 
had before the loans were granted. But 
in two cases, Duff Green’s Telegraph 
and Webb and Noah’s Courier and En- 
quirer, the newspapers were converted 
from an attitude of opposition to the 
Bank’s recharter to neutrality in the 
case of Green and to support of re- 
charter in the case of Webb and Noah. 
Since these editors had received loans 
from the Bank, the charge that they 
were bribed was a natural one. 


How valid are these charges of brib- 
ery? The case of the Telegraph can be 
explained quickly. Green’s newspaper, 
while theoretically the administration 
organ at the national capital, was more 
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accurately the private mouthpiece of 
Vice President John C. Calhoun. When 
Calhoun broke with Jackson and be- 
came silent on the Bank question, so 
did Green and his paper. After Jackson 
brought Francis P. Blair to Washing- 
ton to establish a new administration 
organ, the Globe, it was natural that 
Green went to the Bank of the United 
States for a loan to tide him over until 
he again received advertising and print- 
ing patronage from a friendlier admin- 
istration. The recharter question did 
not concern Calhoun and his friends 
who were “completely neutral” on the 
subject of the Bank. The Telegraph had 
opposed recharter as most loyal Jack- 
sonian presses had done, but when it 
ceased being Jacksonian it naturally 
stopped stirring up an artificial tempest 
over an issue On which it had no par- 
ticular opinions. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the Bank’s loans to Green 
had any effect on this political maneu- 
ver.” 

‘The loans to Webb and Noah are 
not so simple to explain. They remain 
the “most celebrated example” of the 
Bank’s bribery of the press. Historians 
with pronounced Jacksonian sympa- 
thies continue to make the charge that 
these editors were “bribed” and their 
newspapers “subsidized.” 

Webb and Noah’s Courier and En- 
quirer was the nation’s largest news- 
paper both in physical size and in cir- 
culation during the period of the “Bank 
war.” It had been since its founding a 
Jacksonian organ, bitter in its attacks 
on the Bank from 1829 until mid-1831. 
At this time the paper changed its posi- 
tion and advocated modified recharter 
of the Bank, and, in August 1832, fol- 
lowing Jackson’s veto of recharter, the 


? Hammond, Banks and Politics, p. 425; Charles 
M. Wiltsee, John C. Calhoun Nullifier 1829- 
1839 (Indianapolis and New York, 1949), pp. 
42-45, 132-35. 


Courier and Enquirer deserted the Jack- 
sonian camp entirely.* 

Webb’s Courier had followed the 
Jacksonian party line on every impor- 
tant issue in the vague Jacksonian pro- 
gram: a “judicious” tariff, hard money, 
rotation in office, and opposition to the 
Second Bank of the United States. In 
early 1828 the Courier began criticiz- 
ing the Bank, and through Jackson’s 
first two years in office its opposition 
to the Bank increased. Until November 
30, 1829, however, the Courier’s anti- 
Bank bias had been restrained.‘ 

The paper’s restraint was short-lived. 
On November 30, 1829, the Courier 
launched a major attack on recharter, 
posing many questions, furnished by 
Amos Kendall, which suggested that by 
placing the government’s deposits in 
state banks and by the issuance of 
treasury notes the Bank would become 
unnecessary to the government and to 
the public.® 

The Courier’s offensive against the 
Bank continued for another month and 
then resumed again in April 1830. The 
paper implied that the Bank was neither 
constitutional nor expedient, and point- 
ed out the great potential the Bank had 
for oppression, especially of the na- 
tion’s commercial interests.® 

On April 26, 1830, the Courier’s po- 
sition became definite: the Second Bank 
should be eliminated when the national 


3’ For a convenient summary of the earlier his- 
tory of the Courier and Enquirer see Frank L. 
Mott, American Journalism (New York, 1941), 
pp. 182-83. For a more complete study, as well 
as complete documentation for this episode, see 
James L. Crouthamel, “James Watson Webb and 
the New York Courier and Enquirer, 1827-1861” 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of 
Rochester, 1958), pp. 28-106. 

*New York Morning Courier, Mar. 13, 1828; 
Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, Sept. 
29, Nov. 13, 24, 25, 1929. (Herein cited as 
Courier and Enquirer, the name by which the 
paper was generally known.) 

5 Catterall, Second Bank, p. 180; Courier and 
Enquirer, Nov. 30, 1829. 

®* Courier and Enquirer, Dec. 7, 11, 
1829, Apr. 9, 20, 1830. 
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debt was liquidated. The Bank had 
been an extraordinary emergency crea- 
tion resulting from the financial chaos 
of the War of 1812; this chaos had 
passed, so the Bank’s charter should be 
allowed to lapse. During the next year 
the Courier’s attacks on the Bank be- 
came increasingly violent, emphasizing 
the Bank’s dangerous monopoly and 
its menace to the state banks. But in 
spite of these attacks both Webb and 
his associate editor, James Gordon 
Bennett, remained on friendly terms 
with Bank president Nicholas Biddle.’ 
The Courier’s attack on the Bank 
reached its peak on February 5, 1831. 
The Bank was accused of being a vast 
and corrupt political machine, buying 
and selling votes, controlling office- 
holders and editors, and 
. erecting within the states and the 
Union, a new general government—an 
Imperium in Imperia, unknown to the 
Constitution, defying its powers—laugh- 
ing at its restrictions—scorning its prin- 
ciples—and pointing to its golden vaults 
as the weapon that will execute its be- 
hests whenever it shall be necessary to 
carry them into action. 
These charges of political corruption 
were echoed a few days later, and in 
March this “mammoth” was attacked 
as a disunifying force in the nation.® 
Webb did not write these slashing 
anti-Bank editorials. He was opposed 
to the renewal of the present charter, 
but not to recharter with modifications. 
In contrast, his two associates, Noah 
and Bennett, were against charter re- 
newal in toto. Most of the attacks on 
the Bank were written when Webb was 
out of town, and Bennett later ad- 


'Ibid., Apr. 26, 28, May 4, Aug. 14, Sept. 8, 
Dec. 8, 13, 1830; James G. Bennett to Nicholas 
Biddle, May 30, Sept. 11, 25, Oct. 22, Nov. 10, 
1830, J. W. Webb to Biddle, Oct. 18, 1830. All 
in Nicholas Biddle Papers, Library of Congress. 


8 Courier and Enquirer, Feb. 5, 16, Mar. 3, 
1831. 
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mitted that he was the actual author of 
them.°® 

Suddenly, on April 9, 1831, after a 
month of silence on the Bank question, 
the Courier’s position underwent a 
change. An editorial on that day agreed 
to a modified recharter of the Bank. 
Webb had finally made his own views 
on the Bank issue those of his news- 
paper. The Courier, to defend its con- 
sistency, emphasized its continuing op- 
position to the renewal of the present 
charter, but “. . . it would be unwise to 
urge upon our friends the adoption of 
measures to prevent the rechartering of 
the institution under any circum- 
stances. . . .”10 

Many Jacksonians doubted the sin- 
cerity of the Courier’s shift. Both the 
New York Daily Sentinel and the New 
York Daily Standard charged that the 
Courier had been bribed to refrain 
from its attacks on the Bank. Webb 
answered the charges in an indignant 
editorial, asserting that he had always 
been consistent on the Bank question.™* 
But the Standard persisted in keeping 
the charge alive, now stating that the 
Bank had been a party to Noah’s pur- 
chase of the share of Webb’s ex-partner 
Daniel E. Tylee. Webb vehemently de- 
nied this, pointing out that only $5,000 
of the $20,000 purchase price had been 
paid to Tylee, and that this sum had 
come from Alexander L. Stewart, 
Webb’s father-in-law. Tylee agreed that 
these were the facts.'? 


IT WAS AT THIS POINT, IN APRIL 
1831, that the shadowy figure of Silas 
E. Burrows entered the scene. Burrows 
was an able combination of business- 


* Webb to Biddle, Feb. 16, [1831], Biddle Pa- 
pers; Courier and Enquirer, Feb. 2, 1832. 

Courier and Enquirer, Apr. 9, 1831. 

4 New York Daily Sentinel, Apr. 8, 1831; New 
York Daily Standard, Apr. 9, 1831; Courier and 
Enquirer, Apr. 13, 1831. 

12 Daily Standard, Apr. 15, 1831; Courier and 
Enquirer, Apr. 14, 15, 16, 1831. 
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man, speculator, lobbyist and influence 
peddler, with an unsavory reputation. 
He had earlier been convicted of fraud. 
In the spring of 1831 he had somehow 
convinced Nicholas Biddle that his in- 
fluence was tremendous, and he was 
selected to lead a lobby at Albany to 
prevent the New York legislature from 
passing a resolution opposing recharter 
of the Bank. While in Albany Burrows 
met Webb and Noah who were at the 
capital on a mission similar to Bur- 
rows’.*8 

Noah had been searching unsuccess- 
fully for the $15,000 remaining of the 
$20,000 he had agreed to pay for Ty- 
lee’s share of the Courier. Burrows now 
proposed to Webb and Noah that he 
get the $15,000 from his father. Un- 
known to the editors, however, Burrows 
went directly to Nicholas Biddle in- 
stead, convincing Biddle that a $15,000 
loan would bear fruit in a gentler atti- 
tude of the Courier toward the Bank. 
Biddle gave Burrows the $15,000 out 
of his own pocket without seeing the 
security which Burrows did not give 
him until a later date. This security 
consisted of the notes of Noah endorsed 
by Webb, i.e., the notes of one partner 
endorsed by another partner and not 
endorsed by the original borrower, 
which was contrary to the general prac- 
tice of the Bank. Biddle agreed that 
Burrows should not endorse the notes, 
so the responsibility for repayment 
rested entirely with Noah, and if he de- 
faulted, with Webb. The editors were 
irregularly indebted to the Bank with- 
out being aware of it. 

The Exchange Committee of the 
Bank authorized the loan, but Biddle 
failed to enter the notes in the books 
of the Bank for nine months, when the 


%3 Morning Courier, Dec. 31, 1828, Jan. 14, 
May 11, 1829; Samuel R. Gammon, Jr., The 
Presidential Campaign of 1832 (Baltimore, 1922), 
p- 120. 


term of the loan was extended to almost 
five years. Burrows kept the $15,000 of 
the Bank’s money and gave Noah 
$15,000 of his father’s notes. 

From late April until August 1831, 
the Courier remained silent on the Bank 
question. Time was allowed for the ru- 
mors of the Bank’s bribery of the press 
to pass over. Then, on August 8, 1831, 
the editors applied for and received a 
second loan from the Bank in the 
amount of $20,000. (The first loan, of 
course, was a personal loan to Noah, 
and he did not know that the Bank was 
the source of the loan.) The new loan 
was payable over a five-year period. 
The application had been accompanied 
by a favorable endorsement by Mayor 
Walter Bowne of New York City, by a 
statement of Alexander L. Stewart, and 
by good credit references from a New 
York financial house. Noah stated that 
the Courier needed the money to pur- 
chase a new pilot-boat and a new press, 
and that the local banks had refused to 
accommodate the Courier because it 
had taken a stand for modified rechar- 
ter. The Bank of the United States was 
the only place to turn, although Noah’s 
application made it clear to Biddle that 
“. . « we should not like, for this ac- 
commodation, to pledge the paper to 
any course relative to the rechartering 
of the Bank. . . . Mr. Webb made a 
publication of his views in April on 
that subject, and the paper, if induced 
to take any part, will, at least, go as 
far in favor of the Bank as he men- 
tioned at that time.” ** 

Three weeks after this loan, on Au- 
gust 30, 1831, the Courier again be- 
came vocal in favor of modified re- 
charter, stressing that everyone except 
the stockholders of local banks favored 


14 House of Representatives’ Committee Re- 
ports, Twenty-second Congress, first session, IV, 
no. a 96, 97, 100. (Herein cited as House 
Report 
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recharter, and warning once again 
against making recharter a political 
question.*® 

The Courier applied in December 
1831 for a third loan. Again Biddle 
was told that the Courier was denied its 
usual facilities at the local banks be- 
cause of its recharter stand. The Bank 
was, therefore, morally bound to pro- 
vide the Courier with a $15,000 loan. 
Webb preferred the loan on the secu- 
rity of the notes of himself and Noah 
alone, but he would go so far as to 
give the Bank a mortgage on the prop- 
erty of the Courier. The loan was 
granted by the Exchange Committee at 
the same time that it was turning down 
applications of Philadelphians for small 
loans, and like the previous loans it 
was made on the sole security of one 
partner endorsed by another partner.** 

By this time Jacksonian politicians 
were alarmed at the attitude of their 
prominent New York organ toward the 
Bank. Major William B. Lewis of the 
“Kitchen Cabinet” asked Noah to si- 
lence Webb, but to no avail. Both pub- 
licly in the Courier and privately, Webb 
appeared certain of recharter.'" 

In March 1832, the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed a select committee 
to investigate the Bank in order to de- 
termine if its charter had been violated. 
Webb was naturally concerned lest the 
Bank’s loans to himself and Noah be 
investigated, and he lamented to Bid- 
dle that the Bank’s enemies would try 
“, . . to give a false coloring to the 
whole transaction.” He would repay the 


% Courier and Enquirer, Aug. 30, Sept. 24, 
Oct. 14, Nov. 16, 24, 30, 1831. 

1%* Noah to Webb, Dec. 12, 1831, Webb to Bid- 
die, Dec. 16, 1831, quoted in House Report 460, 
pp. 100-103; Catterall, Second Bank, p. 262. 

William B. Lewis to James A. Hamilton, 
Jan. 5, 1832, quoted in James A. Hamilton, 
Reminiscences of James A. Hamilton (New York, 
1869), pp. 235-36; Webb to Biddle, Jan. 4, 1832 
(2nd letter of this date), Jan. 22, Feb. 5, 1832, 
Biddle Papers; Courier and Enquirer, Mar. 3, 13, 
15, 1832. 


December loan at once, which he did 
with two payments in mid-March. The 
editor asked Biddle to keep the Courier 
out of the investigation if he could.** 

Congressman Churchill C. Cambre- 
leng, a New York City Jacksonian, was 
a member of the investigating commit- 
tee, and Webb wrote a long letter to 
him on March 19. On the preceding 
day, Webb said, Burrows had informed 
him that the Bank of the United States 
and not Burrows’ father was the source 
of the April 1831 loan to Noah which 
he had endorsed. Webb pointed out 
that this was “. . . truly a fact which 
may be misconstrued.” If the commit- 
tee investigated these transactions, the 
Courier should be permitted to testify 
in its own defense.’® 

Cambreleng’s committee gave the 
Courier the hearing which Webb had 
requested. The editors were subpoenaed 
on March 31, and on that day the com- 
mittee began its investigation of the 
loans to the Courier. 


@ THE TESTIMONY OF FOUR BANK DI- 
rectors and Exchange Committee mem- 
bers disclosed that the Bank had plenty 
of available funds at the time that 
Webb and Noah’s notes were dis- 
counted, that Mayor Bowne’s statement 
in the editors’ behalf was highly re- 
garded, that notes of Philadelphians 
were not rejected on the same day that 
the editors’ notes were discounted un- 
less the Exchange Committee regarded 
the personal security as inadequate, and 
that the loans to Webb, Noah and Bur- 
rows were not knowingly falsified on 
the Bank’s accounts.?° 

The committee then examined Nich- 
olas Biddle. In reply to specific ques- 

Webb to Biddle, Mar. $, 1832, Biddle to 
Silas E. Burrows, Mar. 11, 1832, Biddle Papers; 
Webb to Biddle, Mar. 11, 12/14, 1832, quoted in 
House Report 460, pp. 104-06. 

Webb to C. C. Cambreleng, Mar. 19, 1832, 


quoted in ibid., pp. 75-77. 
* Ibid., pp. 547-48, 557-65. 
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tioning about loans to the editors of 
the Courier, Biddle stated that the 
$20,000 loan of August 9, 1831, had 
been sought by Webb in person, ac- 
companied by Mayor Bowne’s endorse- 
ment and a complete statement of the 
Courier’s financial condition. The loan 
had been granted on the sole security 
of the endorsed notes of the partners. 
The same was true of the $15,000 loan 
of December 13, 1831. It was made on 
the personal application of Webb, with 
no collateral security, and it had since 
been repaid in full. 

The loan of April 1831 was more 
complicated. It was made at the re- 
quest of Burrows, whom Biddle under- 
stood to be “. . . a very rich merchant 
of kind and benevolent disposition, and 
constantly engaged in doing acts of 
liberality.” Burrows had told Biddle 
that he wanted to help Noah to buy a 
share of a newspaper, and he asked 
Biddle to discount the notes of Noah 
endorsed by Webb. Burrows was a 
merchant and did not want to become 
known as a borrower, Biddle continued, 
and for this reason Burrows did not 
endorse the notes, although he prom- 
ised to do so whenever necessary to 
secure the loan to the Bank. The Ex- 
change Committee agreed to discount 
the notes, and since Burrows was leav- 
ing Philadelphia immediately, Biddle 
gave him the money out of his own 
pocket, keeping the notes in his per- 
sonal possession. Biddle did not need 
the funds, he explained, and so he did 
not enter the notes in the books of the 
Bank until the close of the year when 
a new Exchange Committee was being 
appointed. These notes were paid in 
full by Burrows on March 2, 1832. 
Neither Biddle nor anyone on the Ex- 
change Committee had “. . . . seen Mr. 
Noah or Mr. Webb, or had any com- 
munication with them, direct or indi- 
rect, about the loan. It was made on 


the credit of Mr. Burrows, who after- 
wards paid it.” 2? 

Biddle’s testimony was buttressed by 
that of Webb himself, who was exam- 
ined from April 4 to 6. Webb stated 
that Noah had borrowed $15,000 in 
April 1831 to purchase Daniel E. Ty- 
lee’s share of the Courier and Enquirer. 
The money came from a “gentleman in 
Connecticut” (i.e., Burrows’ father) 
and the loan was negotiated by a “gen- 
tleman in New York” (i.e., Burrows). 
The security was the notes of Noah, 
endorsed by Webb, and had since been 
discounted at the Bank of the United 
States by the negotiator Burrows who 
had received a commission. 


Congressman A. S. Clayton, the com- 
mittee chairman, asked: “Was not your 
paper opposed to the Bank prior to 
April, 1831, and did it not advocate 
rechartering of the same after that 
date?” Webb answered that he and the 
Courier had always opposed renewal of 
the present charter, that he had never 
written a word personally against the 
Bank, but that he had sanctioned at- 
tacks on it in the Courier because he 
had been under the erroneous impres- 
sion that the Bank was interfering in 
politics. When he realized that rechar- 
ter was essential for the well-being of 
the nation, the Courier had come out 
for modified recharter. No one had 
ever, either directly or indirectly, hinted 
that the Bank of the United States 
would give the Courier any accommo- 
dation whatsoever. It was not until sev- 
eral months after its advocacy of modi- 
fied recharter that the Courier had ap- 
plied for a loan from the Bank, Webb 
concluded. Noah did not appear in 
person, but he backed up Webb’s testi- 
mony in a sworn letter to chairman 
Clayton.?? 


31 Ibid., pp. 84-93. 
2 Ibid., pp. 77-83, 425; Noah to A. S. Clayton, 
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The investigation of the loans to the 
Courier was completed with sworn let- 
ters to the committee from Albert Gal- 
latin and Isaac Wright, the presidents 
of two New York City banks who veri- 
fied the statements of Webb and Noah 
that these two banks had refused them 
a loan.** 


Yt WHEN THE COMMITTEE COMPLETED 
its investigation of other matters con- 
cerning the Bank’s charter, the majority 
issued a report on April 30, 1832, 
signed by four of the committee’s seven 
members and supposedly written by 
chairman Clayton. This majority report 
proved nothing. It presented the facts 
of the case and then, completely over- 
looking these facts, it proceeded by in- 
nuendo to condemn the Bank’s loans to 
the Courier’s editors and to total the 
loans at $52,975, which included Bur- 
rows’ loan to Noah plus the interest 
and Burrows’ commission. 

The majority then intimated that the 
Courier must have been bribed. The 
April 1831 loan came from the Bank, 
they said (failing to note that Webb 
and Noah were unaware of this, and 
that it came only indirectly from the 
Bank), and at the same time as this 
loan the Courier ceased attacking the 
Bank and advocated modified recharter. 
Thus, the Bank bribed the Courier. A 
preceded B; therefore, A caused B.** 

The remaining three members of the 
committee signed a minority report 
written by George McDuffie of South 
Carolina. This minority lashed out at 
the implications of the majority report, 
which had merely alleged without prov- 
ing anything. The majority was wrong, 
McDuffie stated, in totaling the Bank’s 


Apr. 9, 1832 (sworn) in ibid., p. 95; Webb to 
Biddle, Apr. 2, 1832, Biddle Papers. 

73 Albert Gallatin to Clayton, Apr. 17, 1832 
(sworn), Isaac Wright to Clayton, Apr. 18, 1832 
(sworn), quoted in House Report 460, pp. 93-94. 

% Ibid., pp. 8-11. 
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loans at $52,975. The Bank had loaned 
Webb and Noah only $35,000 and all 
but $18,000 of this had been repaid. 
The Courier was the largest and most 
profitable newspaper in the nation, and 
the Exchange Committee had agreed 
that the loans were safe ones. Several 
months before the Courier had applied 
for its first loan it had declared for 
modified recharter. The reasons for the 
loans to Webb and Noah from the Sec- 
ond Bank were that local banks had 
refused them their customary accom- 
modation as a result of the Courier’s 
espousal of the Bank’s cause. 

The $17,975 loan of April 1831, said 
McDuffie, was not a loan to Noah or to 
Webb, but rather to Silas E. Burrows. 
Burrows alone borrowed the money 
from the Bank, entirely on his own re- 
sponsibility, without the knowledge of 
either Webb or Noah. If there was no 
loan to the Courier in April, the minor- 
ity asked, how could a loan granted in 
August or December have caused a 
change that took place the preceding 
April? It was obvious to the minority 
that the loans had no effect on the 
Courier’s change of policy.*® 

John Quincy Adams, one of the mi- 
nority members, submitted a report of 
his own on May 14. Adams main- 
tained that the Courier’s editors should 
have refused any contact with the in- 
vestigating committee, because the com- 
mittee had no lawful right to inquire 
into the private affairs of editors. Why 
had the committee investigated loans to 
the Courier and Enquirer alone, Ad- 
ams asked, when the editors of other 
important newspapers had also bor- 
rowed large sums from the Bank? Ad- 
ams felt that any investigation of this 
type was ridiculous because the Bank’s 
Exchange Committee never revealed its 
reasons for the acceptance or rejection 


5 Ibid., pp. 297-314. 
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of notes to discount. Obviously the 
committee majority was motivated by 
political considerations. 

Loans and note discounts, the ex- 
President continued, could not be con- 
sidered as donations or gratuities or 
bribes. Rather, loans were “. . . con- 
tracts of mutual equivalents for the 
benefit of both parties in which the 
bank is no more the benefactor of the 
customer than the customer of the 
bank.” State banks granted loans with 
“lavish hand” to any editor “. . . who 
fills his columns with all the common 
places of vituperation against the Bank 
of the United States . . .” and denied 
their facilities to editors favorable to 
the central bank. Yet the committee 
majority implied that the Bank of the 
United States could not use similar tac- 
tics; that the Bank could not use the 
press in its own defense. 

In Adams’ opinion, all that the com- 
mittee found was “. . . circumstantial 
evidence to falsify the frank and ex- 
plicit declarations of men without a 
slur on their fame—.” The majority had 
substituted “. . . trifles light as air of 
suspicion in place of fact, and impute 
fraud, forgery, and perjury, where they 
cannot be proved—.” 76 

Despite these minority reports, 
Webb’s colleagues in New York jour- 
nalism tended to believe the majority’s 
account of bribery. The rival Journal of 
Commerce by late April was convinced 
by the majority report that the charges 
were true. William Cullen Bryant’s 
staunchly Jacksonian Evening Post had 
no doubts that the Bank’s loans to the 
Courier were “. . . a piece of the most 
palpable, barefaced, downright corrup- 
tion.” 27 


6 Ibid., pp. 369-410. 


*™New York Mercury (weekly ed. of Journal 
of Commerce), Apr. 11, 25, May 9, 16, 1832; 
New York Evening Post, Apr. 16, 20, 25, May 3, 
4, 7, 9, 11, 1832. 


The Courier continued to praise the 
Bank after the investigation and to ap- 
pear confident of recharter. But pri- 
vately Webb doubted the chances for 
recharter, and felt that Biddle was too 
optimistic. He warned the Bank’s presi- 
dent on July 8 that Jackson would 
probably veto the bill to renew the 
charter.”* 

Two days later, on July 10, 1832, 
Jackson did veto the recharter bill. De- 
spite the fury of Jackson’s veto mes- 
sage, Webb and the Courier made no 
comment on the veto until August, ex- 
cept for an occasional news item. 
Webb was undoubtedly doing a great 
deal of political soul-searching during 
these weeks in order to determine 
whether he should abandon his Jack- 
sonianism completely and also whether 
he should break with his partner Noah 
who was still staunch in his support of 
Old Hickory and especially of the Bank 
veto. Webb was also pressuring Biddle 
for another loan during this period of 
silence, a loan that was finally 
granted.° 


The political switch was made on 
August 23. The names of Jackson and 
Van Buren were removed from the 
masthead at the top of the editorial 
column, and the motto “Principles, not 
men” was substituted. Notice was given 
that the partnership of Webb and Noah 
was dissolved, with Noah selling his 
share to Webb because the newspaper’s 
editorial policy was now at variance 
with Noah’s views. The front page of 
the paper was filled with anti-Jack- 
sonian clippings from other news- 


papers.*° 


8 Courier and Enquirer, May 22, June 6, 22, 
1832; Webb to Daniel Webster, July 4, [1832], 
Daniel Webster Papers, Library of Congress. 

2* Webb to Biddle, July 8, 16, Aug. 1, 5, 12, 14, 
24, 1832, Biddle Papers; Webb to Webster, July 
13, 1832, Webster Papers. 

* Courier and Enquirer, Apr. 23, 1832. 
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Y@ THIS, THEN, IS THE STORY OF THE 
Bank’s loans to Webb and Noah. In an 
evaluation of these facts to determine 
if the editors were bribed, one must 
deal only with the case itself and not 
with subsequent developments. The fact 
that Webb never repaid $18,600 of the 
loans and that the Bank was forced to 
protest these notes** has no bearing on 
the immediate issue of bribery. Nor 
does the fact that Webb was guilty of 
extortion over 30 years later while serv- 
ing as Minister to Brazil affect the is- 
sue.*? Later events must not prejudice 
an evaluation of the evidence of the 
April 1831 loan. 

If the editors were bribed by the 
Bank, then the loan from the Bank 
must have been more than a normal 
business transaction, and it must have 
taken place when the Courier made its 
editorial change on the Bank issue. 
This means that the April 1831 loan to 
Noah is the only one concerned in 
connection with charges of bribery. 


Both the majority and minority of 
the House investigating committee as 
well as Biddle, Webb and Noah were 
agreed on the basic facts of the April 
1831 transaction, except on one impor- 
tant point: did Webb and Noah know 
that the Bank, and not Burrows, was 
the real source of the loan? The testi- 
mony of Biddle, Webb and Noah 
agreed that no direct dealings took 
place between the Bank and the editors. 
Webb and Noah assumed that the 
source of the loan was Burrows’ father. 
Biddle knew that Burrows intended his 
loan to be given to Noah, and perhaps 
he assumed that Webb and Noah also 
knew where Burrows got the money. 

Now, why could not the unscrupu- 


* Catterall, Second Bank, p. 263. 


2 Allan Nevins, Hamilton Fish, The Inner His- 
tory of the Grant Administration (New York, 
1936), pp. 642-46. 


lous Burrows have deceived Biddle just 
as he had deceived Webb and Noah? 
Does it not appear that Burrows was 
trying to take credit for the Courier’s 
stand in favor of modified recharter— 
that he was trying to persuade Biddle 
that he was a more powerful influence 
peddler than was actually the case? If 
Noah and Webb were telling the truth, 
then the editors backed modified re- 
charter before they ever thought of re- 
ceiving accommodation from the Bank. 


Were the editors telling the truth? 
Several points must be considered here. 
First, the majority report must be 
read with caution, because the four ma- 
jority members of the committee were 
avowed foes of the Bank and were de- 
termined to issue a report injurious to 
the Bank.** Second, Webb was usually 
open in his business transactions, and 
in private correspondence with Biddle, 
where he would have had no reason to 
falsify the facts, he consistently denied 
that the Bank was the source of the 
loan. Third, the loan in question was 
not to Webb, who merely endorsed the 
notes, but to Noah, who was an un- 
compromising foe of recharter. It is 
highly unlikely that Biddle would have 
tried to bribe such an opponent, or 
that Noah would have sanctioned the 
attempt. Fourth, the Courier’s associate 
editor, James Gordon Bennett, was also 
firmly opposed to the Bank. Had the 
partners been bribed, it is very likely 
that Bennett would have discovered this 
and immediately have exposed the cor- 
rupt loan because of the damage it 
would have done to the Bank. This he 
did not do. Finally, Webb’s estrange- 
ment from the Jacksonians had been 
going on for many months before the 
Bank veto. This indicates that the Bank 
issue was a catalyst which caused 


* Hammond, Banks and Politics, pp. 393-94. 
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Webb, along with many wavering Jack- 
sonians, to break with the Democracy. 
These facts about the April 1831 loan 
should vindicate the Courier’s editors of 
the charge that they were bribed. Cer- 
tainly the charge cannot be proved. 

The charge that the Courier and En- 
quirer, along with many other news- 
papers, was “subsidized” by the Bank 
is more subtle and more difficult to re- 
fute. Here the loans of August and 
December 1831 would be pertinent. If 
the charge means that the Bank was 
more willing to lend money to its 
friends than to its enemies, then the 
Bank of the United States along with 
most state banks was guilty of subsidi- 
zation. It would have been foolish and 
unbusinesslike for the Bank, engaged 
in a struggle for its very life, not to 
fight back by aiding its editorial de- 
fenders. The Courier was in this cate- 
gory by August 1831. 

But surely the Bank’s enemies had 
in mind a more malevolent influence— 
granting a loan to editors on extremely 


favorable terms and without adequate 
security. The Bank’s loans to the 
Courier were, according to the letter of 
the Bank’s rules, not adequately se- 
cured. However, this was due to the 
Bank’s willingness to make the loan, 
because Webb offered Biddle a mort- 
gage on the physical plant of the 
Courier if necessary. The editors’ sig- 
natures seemed sufficient to the Bank. 

The relationship between the Bank 
and the Courier’s editors was a natural 
one of a friend trying to accommodate 
a friend. In 1831 the loans were mu- 
tually advantageous to both parties con- 
cerned. That the loans seemed after- 
wards to be a corrupting influence, that 
they involved either bribery or subsidiz- 
ing, is a matter for doubt. If the Bank’s 
present day detractors would investi- 
gate the evidence more closely, both in 
these loans and the ones to Duff Green, 
they would be forced to conclude that 
bribery of the press is one more of the 
charges against the Bank which simply 
cannot be proved. 





“The fact that all this argument leads up to is that the great journalist is 


_an individualist, but establishing the fact is a waste of effort since nobody 
denies it. However, there is a truth behind the fact that seems to be... 
consistently ignored. This is the truth that the journalist is one of the few % 
individualists remaining in a world that has less and less room for anybody 
but the organization man. 
“In a world driven to more and more minute specialization, I can cite 
only three classes of men who are in the nature of things generalists, as 
opposed to specialists. They are the judge, the clergyman and the journalist. 
As regards these three, everybody’s business is legitimately their business. 
In these days lawyers customarily specialize, but the man on the bench may 
not. I suppose professors of theology may specialize, but the pastor of a 
flock may not. Even newspapers employ financial writers and sports writers 
and dramatic, music, literary and art critics, some of whom have gathered 
well-earned fame; but for all that they are side-shows. Under the big top 
are the intellectual acrobats who can land on their feet no matter where 
they are dropped; and the business of communication is dependent upon 
them to an extent not approached by any other widespread human activity, 
the church alone excepted.”—-GERALD W. JOHNSON, at University of Min- 
nesota in 1958 Guild Memorial Lecture. 














Uniformity of Wire Content 
Of Six Michigan Dailies 


BY GUIDO H. 


A week’s study of the content of six small Michigan dailies, all 
using the same TTS news wire, showed that only eight stories 
were used by all six dailies, and that overall agreement on use 
of wire news was less than a third. Dr. Stempel is in the De- 
partment of Information Services, Central Michigan College. 


STEMPEL III 





@ wRITERS DISCUSSING UNIFORMITY OF 
newspaper content usually mention wire 
news as a factor in standardization. In- 
terest in standardization in handling of 
wire copy has increased since the ad- 
vent of the teletypesetter wire with its 
restrictions on wire editors. 

Three factors likely to produce uni- 
formity in wire content have been noted 
in recent studies. Kear] pointed out that 
the end of competition in a community 
usually means fewer wire reports avail- 
able to readers. He said that the as- 
sumption that absence of competition 
makes press services more easily avail- 
able and hence increases the variety of 
non-local news was not borne out by 
the use of wire services reported by 
newspapers. And the lack of competing 
wire services in a given community nat- 
urally is even greater now with the mer- 
ger of the United Press and Interna- 
tional News Service. 

Breed found that budgets and service 
or play messages contributed to stand- 
ardization of newspaper  content.? 


+ Bryant Kearl, “Effects of Newspaper Compe- 
tition on Press Service Resources,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 35:56-64 (Winter 1958). 

? Warren Breed, “Newspaper ‘Opinion Leaders’ 
and Processes of Standardization,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 32:277-84 (Summer 1955). 
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Small town editors told him they used 
these to imitate big city papers in dis- 
playing and editing the news. 

Breed and Gieber both observed that 
wire editors on smaller papers do not 
edit copy carefully.* This lack of edit- 
ing naturally results in nearly identical 
stories appearing in different newspa- 
pers. Gieber, however, noted that wire 
editors of 16 Wisconsin dailies lacked 
positive, specific news values. This, it 
would seem, would prevent uniform 
judgment in selection of stories and 
hence create variety in story selection, 
if not in editing. 

Thus we see confirmed the existence 
of three conditions that we might ex- 
pect to cause standardization of wire 
content—decline of local competition, 
use of service messages and budgets to 
imitate other papers, and incomplete 
editing. These, of course, are not the 
only factors that produce standardiza- 
tion. The real question then is to what 
extent do they actually produce con- 
formity? 

We approached this question from a 
standpoint of manifest content and the 


8 Walter Gieber, “Across the Desk: A Study of 
16 Telegraph Editors,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
33:423-32 (Fall 1956). 
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reader rather than the flow-study ap- 
proach which concentrates on the deci- 
sion-making process of the editor. We 
were interested in the extent to which 
readers of different newspapers were 
exposed to the same stimulus. We 
wanted to find out to what extent dif- 
ferent newspapers used the same wire 
stories. 

We studied the use of wire stories for 
the week May 19-24 by six Michigan 
dailies which have only the United 
Press International teletypesetter wire. 
These papers were chosen not as a rep- 
resentative sample, but as a group of 
papers which would be more likely to 
be standardized in wire content than a 
representative group. 

In Michigan the teletype state UPI 
wire still is available. A newspaper 
using the Michigan UPI TTS wire pre- 
sumably does so because it sets type 
from the tape and not merely because 
that’s the only wire available in its price 
range. 

The papers studied were the Albion 
Evening Recorder, the Cadillac Evening 
News, the Holland Evening Sentinel, 
the Mt. Pleasant Times-News, the 
South Haven Daily Tribune and the 
Sturgis Journal. All are evening dailies 
with less than 13,000 circulation. 


Each wire story used by each of these 
papers in the week of the study was re- 
corded. The records for all the papers 
then were compared. We were inter- 
ested only in whether or not the story 
was published. No attempt was made to 
determine the extent to which stories 
were altered because preliminary exam- 
ination of these newspapers indicated 
that changes other than dropping of 
paragraphs at the end were rare. 

Three variables were recorded in 
classifying each story: 

1) Placement of story: Page one 
and inside stories were separated be- 


cause it was felt that editors and read- 
ers alike consider front-page stories 
more important than inside stories. 

2) Length of story: Stories one or 
two paragraphs long were considered 
separately. It was felt that such stories 
might be chosen on a different basis 
than longer stories. They are necessary 
to fill up the paper, and an editor would 
not normally weigh decisions on these 
fillers as carefully as he would decisions 
on longer stories. We expected that 
these decisions would be more arbitrary 
and less logical and hence would vary 
more from one editor to another. 

3) Origin of story: State stories 
were separated from national and inter- 
national stores. This was done for two 
reasons. It was felt that editors might 
differ in the relative importance they 
attached to state news. Also it was rec- 
ognized that state stories in a state as 
spread out as Michigan might have 
more appeal to one paper than another 
for strictly geographical reasons.* 

This three-way separation of stories 
gives us eight categories of classification 
for stories as can be seen in Table 1. 

Some means of estimating the agree- 
ment among these newspapers in use of 
stories is necessary. We used simply the 
percentage of agreement. To calculate 
these percentages we first determined 
the actual number of stories used with 
all duplications omitted. Each story that 
appeared in any of the six papers dur- 
ing the week was counted once and only 
once regardless of how many papers 
used it. The base for all percentages re- 
ported is six (the number of papers) 
times this total or the appropriate sub- 
total. The numerator for these percent- 
ages is the sum of the number of stories 
used by each paper. This figure, we feel, 


*See Wilbur Schramm, “Newspapers of a State 
as a News Network,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
35:177-82 (Spring 1958). 





Uniformity of Wire Content of Dailies 
TABLE | 





Use of Wire Service Stories by Six Michigan Dailies, May 19-24 


Page One, State 
Page One, National 
International 


Page One, 


State Shorts 


Page One, National. 


International Shorts 
Inside, State Shorts 
International Shorts 


Inside, National, 





Albion 

Evening Recorder 10 
Cadillac Evening News .. 
Holland Evening Sentinel. 18 
Mt. Pleasant Times-News. 9 
South Haven 

Daily Tribune 
Sturgis Journal 
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fairly represents the agreement as seen 
by the reader. It is, however, not neces- 
sarily an accurate indication of agree- 
ment between editors in decision mak- 
ing. Each editor is operating under dif- 
ferent space and deadline limitations, 
and this ought to be considered in eval- 
uating decision making. 


@ sEVEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR 
wire stories were used by these six 
newspapers during the week of the 
study. Only eight of these stories were 
used by all six papers. Four of these 
eight stories were on the front page of 
all six papers. That is the extent of 
complete agreement for the week. 

As Table 1 shows, one newspaper 
used slightly more than half of the 764 
articles, and three of the six newspapers 
used less than one fourth of these sto- 
ries. This wide variation among news- 
papers on the number of stories suggests 
that there is not great similarity of con- 
tent in terms of actual stories used. It 
is obvious, for instance, that readers of 
the Holland Evening Sentinel had the 
opportunity to read 263 stories that 
readers of the Albion Evening Recorder 
never knew existed. For all six newspa- 


pers we have 31.0% agreement on the 
use of articles. 

Table 2 shows additional evidence of 
disagreement. While for the total there 
were about two national stories for 
every state story, we have ratios for in- 
dividual newspapers ranging from about 
1.5 to 1 to almost 5 to 1. These figures 
seem to bear out the assumption men- 
tioned earlier that editors might dis- 
agree on the relative importance of 
state news. Further evidence of this can 
be seen by referring to Table 1 and 
comparing the ratio of state to national 


TABLE 2 


Use of State News vs. National and 
International News, Totals 


of All News 





National 
and Inter- 
national 
News 


State 


Paper News 





74 
223 
252 
111 


Albion Evening Recorder 48 

Cadillac Evening News.. 96 

Holland Evening Sentinel 133 

Mt. Pleasant Times-News 51 

South Haven Daily 
Tribune 

Sturgis Journal 
Unduplicated Total 


124 
47 227 
ve aon 433 
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news on the front page and inside. Only 
Holland and Mt. Pleasant are fairly 
consistent. 

There is, however, not a great deal 
of difference in agreement on national 
and international stories and agreement 
on state stories. Agreement was 29.6% 
for state stories and 31.6% for national 
and international stories. 

Table 3 shows that the six editors 
varied greatly on the number and pro- 
portion of shorts or fillers used. Albion 
and Holland used about four fillers for 
every five other stories, while South 


TABLE 3 
Use of Fillers and Longer Stories 





No. 
No. Longer 


Paper Fillers Stories 





Albion Evening Recorder... 54 68 
Cadillac Evening News 99 220 
Holland Evening Sentinel... 170 215 
Mt. Pleasant Times-News... 102 
South Haven Tribune 124 
Sturgis Journal 177 





TABLE 4 


Front Page and Inside Stories 





Front 


Paper Page 


Inside 





Albion Evening Recorder.... 70 
Cadillac Evening News 214 
Holland Evening Sentinel... . 315 
Mt. Pleasant Times-News.... 117 
South Haven Tribune 99 
Sturgis Journal 173 





TABLE 5 


Totals, Fillers Eliminated, of 
Stories Used 





Albion Evening Recorder 
Cadillac Evening News... 
Holland Evening Sentinel 
Mt. Pleasant Times-News 
South Haven Daily Tribune 
Sturgis Journal 





Haven used one filler for every three 
stories. This difference reflects partly a 
difference in make-up technique. An 
editor can fit type by letting stories run 
long and cutting them or by using 
fillers. Editors vary in the extent to 
which they do one or the other. 

The differences in the proportion of 
front page stories shown in Table 4 of 
course largely reflect the difference in 
size of these six newspapers. It also re- 
flects the difference in the play of local 
news. These differences, while inevita- 
ble, are real to the reader. 


Agreement on shorts was consider- 
ably less than that for other stories. To 
check this agreement we separated sto- 
ries which were used only as shorts 
from those which were used as longer 
stories. It was possible that a story 
might be used as a short by one paper 
and as a regular story by another. In 
this case the article was considered as a 
regular story. We found that 278 of the 
items had been used as shorts only, 
while 486 had been used as longer sto- 
ries. Table 5 shows the total for each 
paper with the shorts eliminated. There 
was 34.0% agreement on use of regu- 
lar stories, but only 25.8% agreement 
on the use of shorts. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It does not seem that the agreement 
noted among the six newspapers in this 
study constitutes a degree of conformity 
that is likely to standardize information 
and opinions of readers of these news- 
papers. During the week studied, only 
eight articles were used by all six news- 
papers, and overall agreement on the 
use of articles was less than a third. 
Added to this is the following variabil- 
ity noted between newspapers: 

1) The number of wire stories used 
ranged from 122 for the week, an aver- 


(Continued on Page 129) 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Increasing Agreement on Grading 
Among Reporting Instructors 


BY EDGAR CRANE* 


Agreement on grades, low at first, increased during the semester 
among four instructors grading sets of news writing exercises. 
The author, research assistant professor at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, suggests further studies of the problem by interested 
teachers of reporting classes. 





Wf ARE STUDENTS CORRECT WHEN THEY 
charge that the grades they get depend 
as much on the instructors who mark 
their papers as on the papers them- 
selves? 

One may, of course, argue that the 
students themselves differ from course 
to course and instructor to instructor. 
But what happens when instructors 
grade the same papers—do they agree 
that Student X is clearly the best in the 
lot and Student Y the worst? 


PROCEDURE 


An opportunity to investigate this 
question arose at Chapel Hill when the 
author and three colleagues, all pre- 
vious strangers to one another, were 
assigned sections in a beginning news- 
writing course. The four agreed that 
they would give identical assignments 
in the form of written notes three times 
during the semester: a “storm” story, 
a “bankruptcy” story and a “labor dis- 
pute” story. Each time a secretary re- 
moved students’ names from the papers 


*The author wishes to thank Dean Norval Neil 
Luxon for his encouragement and three Univer- 
sity of North Carolina colleagues, W. S. Cald- 
well, J. A. Smith and K. R. Byerly, for their co- 
operation in this experiment. The study was re- 
ported in part at the 1958 AEJ convention. 


and numbered and shuffled them so 
that no instructor would know who 
had written any paper or even from 
which section it had come. Each in- 
structor then graded the entire set of 
papers. 


To control the absolute level of 
grading, quotas reflecting the charac- 
teristics of the normal curve were set. 
Thus each instructor was required to 
give C to 35 papers and A and F to 
2 or 3 papers (each) and B and D to 
6 or 8—quotas varying with the num- 
ber of subjects which ranged from 53 
to 56. (Normal-curve quotas seemed 
the most reasonable a priori hypothesis 
as to grade distribution in a beginning 
class of this size and they simplified 
statistical treatment. ) 


Before giving each exercise, instruc- 
tors discussed it in detail, going so far 
as to exchange rankings of news ele- 
ments within each story on the basis of 
importance. After grading each exer- 
cise, instructors held an hour-long post 
mortem, with special attention to pa- 
pers on which they’d differed most— 
explaining, defending or admitting er- 
ror in the grades they’d given. (Each 
was free, however, to use any grading 
method he wished; one instructor took 
two hours to grade 50-some papers 
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and another took six. And each was 
free to record any grade he wished for 
his own students, regardless of the 
quotas or the grades he and his col- 
leagues had given the paper in grading 
it “blind.”) 

The writer had two hypotheses: 1) 
Agreement among instructors would be 
low at the outset but 2) should increase 
during the semester. 


There were two reasons for expect- 
ing low agreement. One was that this 
has been found in grading of essays: 
Ross? reports that 100 English teach- 
ers, given an identical essay, awarded 
it percentage values ranging from 60 
to 98 and estimated the essayist as be- 
ing anywhere from the fifth grade in 
elementary school to the junior year in 
college. (In actuality he was a high 
school senior interested in journalism 
and a Gary, Ind., correspondent for 
Chicago papers.) The other reason was 
the varied background of the four in- 
structors involved in the study. None 
had previously worked with any other; 
two had not taught journalism fulltime 
before and a third had had only one 
year of fulltime teaching. Moreover, 
they differed markedly in professional 
experience: Instructor A, the most ex- 
perienced teacher, had done most of 
his work in public relations. B was a 
former publisher. C had spent a half 
dozen years as reporter and copyreader 
on a metropolitan newspaper. D had 
worked four years for a wire service. 
Three did have one thing in common— 
A, C and D had graduated in journal- 
ism from the same midwestern univer- 
sity in 1939, 1943 and 1951, respec- 
tively. (B took a degree in another sub- 
ject in another part of the country.) 


Agreement was expected to increase 
if only because of informal contacts 
among the instructors—A, C, and D 


1C. C. Ross, Measurement in Today’s Schools 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945). A. M. 
Jordan, Measurement in Education (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1953), reports similar differences 
among graders. 


shared offices and all four met for an 
hour each week to coordinate work of 
the sections. But in addition, as we 
have seen, deliberate efforts were made 
to increase agreement. 


RESULTS 


As expected, the original level of 
agreement was low. The expected rise 
in agreement did take place—but not 
until the third exercise. Average corre- 
lation among the four instructors in 
grades was .33 for Exercise 1, .28 for 
II and .69 for Exercise III.? 

These figures do not prove, of course, 
that the increase in agreement was 
caused by the post mortems or, indeed, 
by any change in the instructors them- 
selves. Anything which would produce 
larger differences among students’ pa- 
pers would make it easier for instruc- 
tors to agree. At least two factors might 
do this. 

The first is a change in the students. 
If students with highest intelligence 
benefit most from instruction then they 
should, during the semester, increase 
their advantage over their classmates 
and write markedly better exercises. 

The other is variation in the difficulty 
of the exercises. If Exercise III had 
been much more difficult than the other 
two, it would have given superior stu- 
dents more chance to show their superi- 
ority and have shown up in our experi- 
ment as increased instructor agreement. 

Neither of these explanations seems 
completely satisfactory in this study, 
however. Why should superior stu- 
dents, for example, show no gain on 
Exercise II but marked gain on Exer- 
cise III? As for the exercises them- 
selves, the four instructors felt that Ex- 


ercise II (“bankruptcy”) which in- 


? Coefficients averaged by r to z transformation. 
[See Quinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics, 
2nd ed. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1955), p. 148.] These product moment r’s under- 
estimate amount of correlation, since they are 
based on five-interval data but presumably by 
the same amount for each exercise. Difference 
between .33 or .28 and .69 significant beyond the 
a Difference between .28 and .33 not sig- 
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TABLE | 


Correlations for Each Pair of Instructors 
On Grades in Each Exercise 





Exercise Over- 


Exercise 
I 


Exercise 
i 








volved unfamiliar subject matter and 
terminology, was the most difficult.* 

When we examine the correlation co- 
efficients in Table 1 for each pair of in- 
structors (from which the averages pre- 
viously given were derived), we find 
marked differences among instructors 
on the first two exercises—and no con- 
sistent pattern from exercise to exer- 
cise. We might summarize these figures 
by noting that four pairs showed less 
agreement on Exercise II than on I, 
but that this was offset by a marked 
rise in agreement for two other pairs. 
All, of course, showed gains on Exer- 
cise III. 


DISCUSSION 


On the basis of this study (and the 
testimony of his three colleagues), the 
writer believes that the procedures used 
are simple enough for the smallest, 
most overworked staff to use. 

It may be that more experienced in- 
structors who have worked together for 
many years and share common profes- 
sional backgrounds will show greater 
agreement in the grades. This idea 
should be tested. The present study in- 
dicates, at least, that mere graduation 
from the same undergraduate curricu- 
lum in journalism within a few years 


*Dr. June Chance, University of North Caro- 
lina, has suggested a third possibility. Instructors 
may have reached agreement on the grading cri- 
teria involved in Exercise I at their first post 
mortem. If Exercise II involved a new set of 
criteria, and Exercise III included elements on 
which graders had reached agreement at their 
two previous post mortems, the rise in agree- 
ment on grades would be due to the exercises. 


of one another is not enough to pro- 
duce instructor agreement! Support for 
the idea that such studies should be 
built into the teaching task as a con- 
tinuing effort is provided when one 
realizes that even the correlation of 
.69—the over-all average for all four 
instructors in Exercise I1I—provides a 
“coefficient of forecasting efficiency” of 
only .28. This coefficient, which indi- 
cates one’s ability to predict one in- 
structor’s grade from knowledge of an- 
other’s, appears even more alarmin 
when calculated for the Table 1 figures 
for each pair of instructors on each ex- 
ercise. The range here is from .005 to 
.19 on Exercise I, .001 to .13 on Exer- 
cise II and .21 to .39 on Exercise III. 
Forecasting coefficients for the over-all 
averages (of doubtful utility consider- 
ing the variation in elements that go 
into the averages) range from .037 to 
17. 

If it is true that teachers can benefit 
from such studies, it is also clear that 
researchers cannot make them without 
the widest possible participation from 
their colleagues. Here, for example, are 
just a few of the problems which need 
investigation, stated in the form of 
hypotheses. 

Is increased agreement due to changes 
in students? 

1) Let instructors continue the ex- 
periment for two semesters. Hypothesis: 
If their agreement is as high at the 
start of the second as it was at the end 
of the first, then ability of superior stu- 
dents to profit most from instruction 
does not explain the previous rise in 
instructor agreement. 

Is increased agreement due to vary- 
ing difficuity of exercises? 

2) Let the order of exercises be 
varied so that III is given at the start of 
the semester or midway. Or make sure 
that each exercise includes the same 
criteria—though the later ones must be 
more difficult than early ones or all stu- 
dents may have gained enough from in- 
struction for differences to disappear 
and grading to become a matter of 
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chance. Hypothesis: If agreement on 
grades rises during the semester, exer- 
cise difficulty is not the explanation. 

Is increased agreement explained by 
changes in instructors? 

3) Let instructors who have worked 
together for years replicate the experi- 
ment. Hypothesis: If they have already 
exerted a maximum of informal influ- 
ence On one another, agreement should 
start high but increase little. 

4) Let instructors, previous strangers 
as in this study, replicate it but without 
the post mortem. Hypothesis: Informal 
influence should lead to a lesser in- 
crease in agreement than found in this 
study. 

5) Let teachers at two schools grade 
one another’s papers. Hypothesis: Agree- 
ment may begin higher and should rise 
much more in teachers who are in face- 
to-face contact with one another. (One 
might also compare the effects of mail 
post mortems with only informal face- 
to-face contact.) 

6) Let instructors repeat the experi- 
ment after the interval of a year. Hy- 
pothesis: If the original rise in agree- 
ment is permanent, it should show up 
on the first exercise. If it isn’t, how 
long does it take to reinstate the degree 
of agreement attained in the last study? 


(Of course, in any replication, it is im- 
portant that exercise sets of equal diffi- 
culty be used.) 

7) Let instructors re-grade a set of 
papers after a lapse of time sufficient 
for them to have forgotten the original 
grades. Hypothesis: If a post mortem 
did not follow the original grading, we 
have a check on grading reliability. If 
it did, we have a measure of its long- 
run effects.‘ 

8) Let the instructor supposed to 
exert most influence (or the one found 
to correlate most highly with his col- 
leagues) grade the papers first. Hy- 
pothesis: If each of the others then cor- 
relate high with him, we can be clear 
as to the direction of causation. Such 
an experiment might be useful when 
one is training teaching assistants work- 
ing under a senior instructor.°® 


*Ashbaugh reports that of 49 seniors and 
graduate students at Ohio State University who 
graded a seventh grade arithmetic paper three 
times, four weeks intervening between each rat- 
ing, only one student gave the paper the same 
score on all three ratings and only seven gave it 
the same score on any two successive trials. 
E. J. Ashbaugh, “Reducing the Variability in 
Teachers’ Marks,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 9:185-98. 

5I am indebted to Lionel C. Barrow Jr. 
another suggestion: After the post mortem, 
each instructor to regrade the papers and 
who changes grades in what direction. 





“We all live by institutions, in institutions. We depend on institutions to 
organize the channels of work, to provide the stability and resources that 
let the work get done. 

“But institutions depend on individuals to give them a character, to keep 
them alive, to keep them effective, to give them intelligence and integrity. 

“A ‘key issue of modern life is that of the individual in his institution, to 
see that the individual has a chance to impart personality and force to the 
institution, and to direct its energy and resources to the needs of people. 

“In none is that more essential than the newspaper. The saving thing is 
that, of all institutions I know, the press probably provides most satisfaction 
to the people serving it—with the largest sense that through it they can meet 
a vital need of people—to be informed. This is a great thing. It describes a 
high calling. The people in it must determine to keep it so.”—Louis M. 
Lyons, at the 1958 Associated Press Managing Editors Association con- 
vention. 











Summer Journalism Workshops 


For High School Students 


BY LESTER G. BENZ* 





(@ ONE OF THE SIGNIFICANT DEVELOP- 
ments in journalism education in the 
United States during the past decade 
has been the rapid growth and expan- 
sion of summer high school programs 
conducted by schools and departments 
of journalism. 

A survey conducted at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in the fall of 1958 re- 
vealed no less than 19 summer work- 
shops operating in 1958, with an addi- 
tional five schools planning such pro- 
grams to begin in 1959. The survey 
shed some light on the plans of organi- 
zation and operating procedures of the 
various programs. 

For the purpose of simplifying this 
report, all programs under considera- 
tion will be referred to as “workshops.” 
Actually, the various schools attached 
a number of different names to their 
programs. Nine called them “work- 
shops.” Five used the name “institute,” 
and two referred to them as “short 
courses.” 


As a basis for this study, question- 
naires were mailed to 116 schools and 
departments of journalism, including 
all of those listed in Editor & Pub- 
lisher International Year Book for 
1958. Replies were received from 86 
schools. Of this number, 19 reported 
that they conducted summer workshops 
of one week or longer for high school 
journalists and publications staff mem- 
bers. Five schools reported definite 


*The author is an assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the State University of Iowa. 


plans for starting workshops in 1959, 
one said it planned to begin such a 
program in 1960, four reported plans 
for inaugurating summer workshops 
“soon” and four said they were “seri- 
ously considering starting” workshops. 

In addition to summer workshops of 
one week or longer, many schools and 
departments of journalism sponsored 
scholastic journalism conferences or 
conventions of one kind or another 
during the school year from Septem- 
ber to May. These ran from a half day 
to two and one-half days. 


This study is not concerned with 
these conferences and conventions held 
during the school year. All of the data 
involved in this report were gathered 
from summer programs lasting one 
week or longer. 


First of the summer scholastic jour- 
nalism workshops was the National In- 
stitute for High School Journalists or- 
ganized at Northwestern University in 
1930. The Northwestern program oper- 
ated for 15 years before Ohio Univer- 
sity at Athens began its workshop in 
1946. Since that time there has been a 
steady increase in the number of high 
school workshops conducted by schools 
and departments of journalism during 
the summer months. Starting dates for 
the workshops included in this study 
and the number started each year are 
shown in the following list: 

1930-1, 1946-1, 1947-1, 1948 - 2, 
1949-1, 1951-1, 1952-3, 1953-1, 
1955-2, 1956-1, 1957-3, 1958-2. 

During June, the most popular month 
for these high school programs, 10 
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schools held workshops. One workshop 
was in July, and four were in August. 
At four schools programs covered two 
months. 

Eleven workshops ran for one week. 
One program was 10 days in length 
and five lasted two weeks. The work- 
shop at the State College of Washing- 
ton extended for four weeks and North- 
western’s institute was the longest, cov- 
ering five weeks—from late June to 
early August. 

Several schools had more than one 
session. Indiana University conducted 
three sessions, each covering two weeks. 

Not only has the number of high 
school journalism workshops grown 
rapidly in recent years, but attendance 
has increased at virtually all of the 
schools. Attendance is limited by facili- 
ties at six of the schools. 


Average first-year attendance for the 
19 workshops was 53.6. Average at- 
tendance in 1958 was 199. 

Largest of the workshops was that 
conducted at Ohio University, where 


attendance was 1,324 in 1958. Ohio’s 
first-year attendance in 1946 was only 
50 students. 


Workshops generally attracted stu- 
dents who will be seniors in the com- 
ing fall semester. Twelve schools re- 
ported that attendance consisted mainly 
of seniors while at two it consisted 
principally of juniors. Attendance at 
four schools was made up of both 
juniors and seniors. 

Girls far outnumbered boys at jour- 
nalism workshops. This parallels the 
preponderance of girls in high school 
journalism classes and on publications 
staffs throughout the country. The av- 
erage workshop attendance for the 19 
schools was composed of 74.3% girls 
and 25.7% boys. For individual work- 
shops the percentage of boys ran from 
a low of 10% to a high of 60%. Only 
one workshop had more boys than girls 
in attendance. 


Workshops were mainly for students, 
although advisers also attended the ses- 


sions at 11 of the 19 schools. Some 
schools discouraged advisers from at- 
tending, but did not refuse to accept 
them. 

Although major instructional empha- 
sis was on the newspaper, most of the 
workshops provided instruction for 
staff members of all types of scholastic 
publications. One workshop provided 
instruction only for yearbook staffs and 
one covered only newspapers. 

In response to the question, “In 
which of the following areas do you 
provide special classes?” the 19 schools 
responded as follows: 


Letterpress and offset newspapers .. 18 

Mimeographed and duplicated 
newspapers 

School pages in community 
newspapers 

Yearbooks 

Magazines 

Photography 

Newspaper business management.... 9 


Most workshops employed full-time 
instructors from outside the regular 
faculties of host schools, although fac- 
ulty members were used in various ca- 
pacities. Fourteen of the 19 schools 
used fulltime visiting instructors. Of 
these, 11 used high school journalism 
teachers and publications advisers, one 
employed professional journalists from 
newspapers and magazines, and four 
used representatives from yearbook 
printing firms. Graduate students were 
also used to some extent as workshop 
instructors. 

Fourteen schools reported that their 
own faculties participated only to a 
limited extent in instruction—giving 
lectures on specific problems of publi- 
cations and handling supervisory and 
administrative assignments. In most 
schools from two to four members of 
the regular faculties assumed some re- 
sponsibility. One school used 10 mem- 
bers of its own faculty. 

Only eight schools paid salaries to 
full-time visiting instructors. The com- 
pensation for one-week sessions was 
from $100 to $300. Ten schools fur- 
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nished room and board for visiting in- 
structors and eight said that room and 
board were not furnished. 

Guest speakers who appeared on 
workshop programs for single lectures 
were paid by six schools, while 13 
schools did not pay speakers. Com- 
pensation for single lectures ranged 
from a minimum of $5 to a maximum 
of $300. 

Host institutions subsidized work- 
shops at nine schools, and at 10 the 
programs were entirely self-supporting. 
Cash subsidies ranged from $300 to 
$10,500. In virtually every case the 
host institution provided the facilities, 
supplies, administration, promotion, 
clerical expenses and some instruction 
without cost to the workshop budget. 

Sixteen of the workshops charged 
students flat all-expense fees covering 
board, room, tuition, instruction and 
recreation. For one-week sessions the 
minimum fee was $21.85 and the max- 
imum $55, with a median all-expense 
fee of $32.50. In the two-week sessions, 
the all-expense fees ranged from $25 to 
$68, with a median of $64.50. The all- 
expense fee for the four-week work- 
shop was $102.50, and the five-week 
institute had an all-expense charge of 
$250. 

Eighteen of the workshops housed 
and fed students in dormitories. At one 
institution the students lived in frater- 
nity and sorority houses. 

In addition to instruction in the 
many areas of scholastic publications, 
16 of the workshops presented students 
with information concerning careers in 
journalism and opportunities in the 
profession. Such information was gen- 
erally presented at general sessions at- 
tended by all workshop students. Some 
host schools also gave students an op- 
portunity to discuss careers in journal- 
ism with various members of the regu- 
lar faculties. 

Ten schools took advantage of work- 
shop programs to do some direct re- 
cruiting of journalism students for their 
own institutions, while nine schools re- 


ported that they made no attempt to 
recruit students during the workshops. 

Presidents of seven host institutions 
appeared personally to welcome stu- 
dents to the campuses. At all of the 
other schools, various deans, vice-presi- 
dents, and heads of departments repre- 
sented the institutions in extending 
greetings to workshop students. 

Without exception, workshop pro- 
grams included a liberal amount of 
recreation and entertainment. Some 
workshop directors reported that they 
wanted students to “have a good time 
as well as learn something.” Of the 19 
workshops, various recreational events 
were provided by the number shown in 
parentheses: 

First night “get acquainted” party 
(16); swimming, tennis, bowling, other 
sports (16); picnic (13); conducted 
tours of campus (13); outing to neigh- 
boring city, state park, river or lake 
trip, etc., lasting a half-day or longer 
(5); tour of metropolitan newspaper, 
printing plant or industrial plant (10); 
“dress-up” banquet with speaker and/or 
entertainment (14). 

All workshops presented tokens of 
recognition or award to students com- 
pleting the workshop courses of train- 
ing. Sixteen schools presented diplomas 
or certificates. Six offered special 
awards for winners of various journal- 
istic contests conducted during the 
workshop. Four schools awarded col- 
lege tuition scholarships based on work 
done during the workshop or institute. 

In general, attendants at the work- 
shops enjoyed the same health service 
benefits as regularly enrolled college 
students. Fifteen schools sent students 
who became ill or suffered accidents to 
their student health services. One school 
sent ill students to a local doctor, and 
two schools sent them home. At 10 
workshops students who became ill 
were placed in student infirmaries if 
the illnesses were serious enough. 
Eleven schools notified parents when 
students became ill. 

Only one workshop provided health 
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insurance coverage for students. Health 
service charges at nine institutions were 
paid from workshop budgets. Students 
were charged directly for health ser- 
vices incurred at four schools. Several 
schools ieported that the matter of 
health services had not come up, but 
that they would have taken care of any 
such expenses without cost to the stu- 
dents. 

The writer’s own experience as a 
workshop director and his study of 
other workshops lead to the conclusion 
that programs of this type offer an out- 
standing opportunity for schools and 
departments of journalism to render a 
much-needed and desired service to 
high schools. Advisers in high schools 
which have sent students to workshops 
are generous in their praise of the ben- 


efits derived by their editors and staff 
members from participation in work- 
shop programs. 

While it is difficult to determine ac- 
curately the extent to which workshops 
influence students to pursue further 
study of journalism, it is indisputable 
that many students are sufficiently in- 
spired by their workshop experiences 
to investigate careers in journalism more 
thoroughly than they would otherwise 
have done. 

Although this service side of the 
program is in itself sufficient justifica- 
tion for the growth and expansion of 
workshops in recent years, the second- 
ary benefit of prompting more students 
to study journalism at colleges and uni- 
versities makes the program attractive 
to journalism educators. 





“The soap box as a platform for reaching today’s mobile and diffused 
population is wholly ineffectual. Space provided by publishers in ‘letters to 
the editor’ columns is under the control of publishers and cannot meet the 
test of affording either freedom of speech or freedom of the press for the 
lay citizen. 

“How, then, can the ‘crackpot,’ the non-conformist, the critic of the pres- 
ent order, the dreamer for a better world, the little man who has been 
crowded out of the formal council chambers get his ideas before the electo- 
rate? How can he let his voice be heard? How can he break through the 
tight controls of the modern press? How can we recapture this essential 
ingredient of a healthy democracy? 

“There is a way and it is immediately at hand. It is to be found in the 
institution of advertising. That institution has many facets, one of which is 
to serve as an instrument of communication. This facet of advertising could 
be used, by anyone who has sentiments to express, as a method to have his 
voice heard. Its use would require relatively little money when compared 
with the cost of setting up a personal publishing venture. . . . 

“The institution of advertising can be used to make the freedom to speak 
vastly more available than has been true in recent years. Adherence to the 
old concepts of implementing freedom of speech can only curtail and large- 
ly destroy the effective communication of the lay citizen with various pub- 
lics. The newer concept of using advertising as a communication vehicle 
for the lay citizen can make each purchaser of a two inch column of space 
his own editor and publisher. The freedom to speak is meaningless unless 
there is effective machinery for distributing speech to those whose ears one 
wishes to reach.”—Pror. C. H. SANDAGE, University of Illinois. 

















FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 
Journalists in Israel: 
A Statistical Portrait 


BY RAFAEL E. GILL* 


An analysis of the press corps of Israel shows that its members 
are predominantly men who are “old-timers” in the country. The 
majority of Israeli journalists emigrated from Europe, 50% 
from Poland and Russia. Only 37% have had any kind of forjnal 
education above high school. 





V> THE FACT THAT ISRAEL IS A SMALL 
country offers remarkable advantages 
for social research. It is possible quite 
often, for example, to study whole 
groups engaged in certain occupations. 
In the following pages such a study is 
described. It includes virtually all the 
Israeli journalists. The data were col- 
lected by the Journalists’ Association 
during 1955 through a mail question- 
naire, and published in the “Who’s 
Who” section of the Association’s Year- 
book. Subsequently, these verbal data 
were quantified and analyzed by the 
author. 


There is reason to believe that there 
were very few, if any, refusals, since 
all Israeli journalists belong to this as- 
sociation, their only union, and the re- 
spondents also knew that the data were 
intended for their own Yearbook. In 
some cases, however, there are doubts 
as to the accuracy of the answers. Ref- 


*The author, an Israeli sociologist, is a re- 
search assistant at the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University. He extends 
thanks to Dr. David L. Sills, acting director of 
the Bureau, and to Clara Shapiro of the Bureau, 
for valuable assistance in the preparation of this 
article. 


1 Yearbook of Israeli Journalists (Tel Aviv: 
Israeli Journalists Association, 1956), 235 pp. 
(Hebrew). 


$7 


erence will be made to these cases in 
their proper places. The data, although 
published in 1956, relates to the situa- 
tion in 1955 when the questionnaire 
was circulated. The association did not 
repeat this publication, so the follow- 
ing data are the latest available. 


In the first three tables newspaper- 
men are compared with the general 
population of Israel. The general cen- 
sus data are as of December 31, 1954, 
so that there is a discrepancy of a full 
year between the two sources. As we 
are dealing only with adults above 20, 
however, and as the immigration of 
adults and children into the country in 
1955 amounted to only 36,303, it is 
not a serious discrepancy. 


Table 1 shows clearly that journal- 
ism in Israel is definitely a man’s job. 
This situation is even more astonishing 
in a country where women are, on the 
whole, quite likely to be found in 
“male” jobs, such as the Army (every 
unmarried girl serves two years in the 
Israeli army), farming, etc. Although 
a full explanation can only be given 
after special research, which has not yet 


2 Facts About Israel, Israel Office of Informa- 
tion, New York, 1957, p. 40. 
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TABLE | 


Journalism in Israel Is Primarily a Male Profession 











Journalists Adult Population* 
Sex % Number % Number 
Di cciusesnenkeasoneseanel 95° (353) 50.34 (457,124) 
CE hace heiun cus eas nema ee 5 ( 17) 49.66 (450,834) 
MES detec ae ohaleae cas 100 (370) 100.00 (907,958) 


*Based on figures obtained from Jewish Population, Central Bureau of Statistics, Jerusalem, Israel, 


November, 1955, Table 15, p. 26. 





been done, it would seem that one pos- 
sible reason for the male predominance 
in journalism rests in the nature of the 
Israeli press, i.¢., its political rather 
than its social nature. Political aspects 
and functions rule the Israeli news- 
papers and it seems that this political 
flavor does not appeal to women who 
might otherwise choose journalism as 
a profession. 

Table 2 indicates that journalists as 
a group are older than the adult popu- 
lation of the country. While the biggest 
concentration of journalists is in the 
40-49 age group (33%), only 24% of 
the Israeli adult population is in this 
category. And while the 20-29 age 
group is represented in the press only 
by 16%, it constitutes 26% of the popu- 
lation. Again, it is somewhat astonishing 


to find this picture in Israel, whose self- 
image is that of a country of youth.* 
The 370 journalists are, perhaps, too 
small a minority to draw conclusions 
about. But if journalists are accepted 
as intellectual leaders in a country, then 
it shows that the youth of Israel is 
somewhat behind in taking part in this 
leadership. It should be noted that there 
are no regulations as to age require- 
ments for practicing journalism. 

Table 3 confirms the fact that immi- 
grants from Asia and Africa are of a 


* Which it really is, considering that the me- 
dian age of the Israeli population at the end of 
1954 was 26.3 for males and 26.6 for females 
(Jewish Population, op. cit., Table 2, p. 6) 
while, e.g., in the United States the median ago 
was 30.8 in 1950. (U. S. Bureau of the “ensus, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1956, 
7Tith edition, Washington, D. C., Table 14, p. 21.) 


TABLE 2 
Journalists Are Older than the General Population 











Journalists Adult Population* 
Age % (N) (N) 
es ee 16 (60) 26 (236,299) 
sh the SE EEL 26 (96) 23 (209,636) 
ME Sr iho hive devon euch 33 (121) 24 (217,222) 
SEE MARES is dibs eokiwinairmnntes 18 (66) 15 (136,014) 
hr incttcrnddexrenonvws 5 (19) 8 ( 69,237) 
SO Be oko vi tccccseves § (> 4 ( 38,371) 
Nisa eae reese 98.5** (365) 100 (906,779) *** 


*Based on figures obtained from Jewish Population, op. cit., Table 2, p- 6. 
**Adds to less than 100% because 1.5% (5) did not give their age. 
***Differs from the total in Table 1 because the figures in Table 1 are based on a 10% sample of 
the Israeli population, while here they are derived from the 1948 census. 
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TABLE 3 


Europeans and Israeli-Borns Are Better Represented in the Press than Are 
Asians and Africans 








Country of Origin Journalists Adult Population* 
(N) % (N) 
Europe and America............ 82 (303) 62 (565,722) 
ee i TION. 5 ons 005505000008 14 ( 51) 9 ( 82,935) 
Sak & india ta tree ceinedaeealnes 3 ( 13) 21 (188,161) 
MINIT oscars orerainio'ovececouiognsco sree staal 0 ( 0) 8 ( 71,130) 
Mc s.Uvieosetosmecreess 99** (367) 100 (907,958) 


*Based on figures obtained from Jewish Population, op. cit., Table 15, p. 26. 
**Adds to less than 100% because 1% (3) did not give their country of origin. 





lower level of education than immi- 
grants from Europe and America and 
the Israeli-born. Newsnaper work is 
done mainly by European and Ameri- 
can-born and by Israelis; very little by 
Asian immigrants and nothing whatso- 
ever by the immigrants from North 
Africa. It will be interesting to see if 
this picture changes in a decade or so. 

More detailed data on the countries 
of origin of the Israeli journalists are 
given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


Israeli Journalists Come from All 
Over the World 








Country of Origin % (N) 
Serer ee 32 117 
Russia (including Lithuania 

2, 18 65 
Germany, Austria ......... 14 51 
eC re 14 51 
Czechoslovakia ......ec. 4 16 
U.S.A., Great Britain, Canada 4 15 
Ee ee 3 12 
Routes esac ne hasta ete ac Sar mea 3 12 
Miscellaneous* .......... 3 10 
Bulgaria, Greece, Yugoslavia 

and Htaly .......ccceees $ 
Middle East and Asia...... 2 9 
PI 3.4 ce cisnienelecces 1 3 

MEG iiaiv deere eenanoacnet 100 370 


*The miscellaneous countries were: France (3), 
Yemen (2), China (2) and Holland (1). 


Table 5 shows that newspaper work 
is done mainly by old-timers in the 
country. Only 7% of the journalists 
came after the establishment of the 
State in May 1948; the population since 
this date has more than doubled. (The 
Jewish population in Palestine in May 
1948 was 655,000. By December 1956 
not less than 826,622 immigrants were 
added to it.) Twenty per cent of the 
journalists came to the country before 
1930, or before the real mass immigra- 
tion started, before the Nazi era and be- 
fore the establishment of the State. 
This fact has an important connotation 
in an immigration country where status 
is very dependent on “immigration 
seniority.” 








TABLE 5 
Year of Immigration of Israeli 
Journalists 
% (N) 
re 7 29 
a ., eae 18 66 
SE or. acirenecroino'ap een 38 142 
EEE Scbtwessees sees 17 63 
EE slo Scowasicoes ows 2 6 
NE, TOP Slee cccecscices 1 3 
BP 6.00 voce onseo< 3 10 
| rrr 86 319 
Born in Israel............. 14 51 
WEEN Siinwdlereseeesesews 100 370 
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TABLE 6 


Educational Status Is Often a 
"No Comment" Matter 








Type of Education % (N) 
More than high school..... 37 139 
i eee 32 117 
Religious education only.... 2 8 
Less than high school...... 0 0 
INO BROWET 6 occ eccccsvees 29 106 

| ne 100 370 





V> TABLE 6 REVEALS AN INTERESTING 
and touchy aspect of the Israeli journal- 
ist’s makeup: his education. Almost a 
third of the respondents preferred not 
to answer this question. There was no 
inquiry in the questionnaire that re- 
ceived such a large proportion of “no 
answers.” This “no comment” attitude 
can hardly mean anything else, as jour- 
nalists well know, but that there is 
something to hide, that there is some- 
thing unpleasant the respondent prefers 
not to reveal. The facts are that few 
Israeli journalists have a true univer- 
sity education. The 37% who gave their 
education as “High” were not asked to 
state their academic degree. So that 
these 37% include everyone who said 
that he had any kind of formal educa- 
tion above high school, and even this 
was not proved by any documents. The 
32% who said they had a high school 
education seem to represent a correct 
figure as there is no reason to believe 
that someone who had more than a 
high school education would not men- 
tion it. The 2% who classified their 
education as “religious” meant that they 
had no formal regular schooling. They 
attended the old traditional “Heder” 
and “Yeshiva” where the education was 
strictly in religious subjects. 

The 29% who took the “no com- 
ment” attitude might have fallen into 
any of the above categories apart from 
the highest. But it is of course impos- 
sible to say with certainty what their 
distribution would have been. And it is 


not important. The important fact is 
that a considerable number of the jour- 
nalists suffer somewhat from an inferi- 
ority sense because of a lack of formal 
education. This inferiority sense is 
stronger as the journalist becomes older 
and therefore less likely to complete 
his education. This trend is shown in 
Table 7 where the 106 “no answers” 
to the educational status are stratified 
according to age. 

There remains some question as to 
what might be the best education for a 
journalist. There are those who believe 
that the best training is to be obtained 
in schools of journalism. But there are 
also those who express the judgment 
that this is completely unnecessary. 
There are those who believe a broad 
university education to be the best 
preparation for the journalistic task, 
and others who look upon this profes- 
sion as an artistic one, which needs 
first of all a natural talent, a talent 
which can be improved by schooling, 
but cannot be acquired there. 


Actually, the non-formally educated 
newspaperman is not in an impossible 
position, as a non-formally educated 
physician would be. And there are no 
rules as to what kind of education a 
practicing journalist should have. The 
fact of working in a newspaper is 
enough to get a Governmental press 
card in Israel and become a member in 
the Journalists Association. That the re- 
action of the Israeli journalists to the 
educational question is not related to 
job tenure fears can be demonstrated 


TABLE 7 
Older Journalists Tend to Hide Their 
Educational Status 





% Giving “‘No Answer” 





Age to Educational Status (N) 
: SS . ee 20 60 
a 21 96 
LEE 37 121 
re 28 66 
ee ee 37 19 
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TABLE 8 


Veteran Journalists Tend to Hide Their 
Educational Status 








Years in the % of “No Answer” to 
Profession Educational Status (N) 
S ee 23 138 
= 26 90 
pS eee 35 76 
ee 32 22 
ee ho 3 





by Table 8. This table shows that the 
hiding of educational status increases 
the /onger the journalist has been in his 
profession. In short, those who are most 
established in the profession, and cer- 
tainly have nothing to fear in regard to 
job security, are nevertheless those who 
try hardest to hide their education, or 
rather their lack of it. 


WV? WHY ARE VETERAN JOURNALISTS 
more concerned than beginners about 
their educational status? We have to 
seek the answer by an analysis of the 
journalist's self-image. For a young 
journalist, formal education is not a 
subject of envy. He is so proud to see 
his work and his name in the papers, 
and so satisfied with his rather high 
present status anc! good prospects for a 
higher one, that the question of formal 
education does not bother him. But for 
the veteran journalist, the glory of the 
profession is already somewhat modi- 
fied. The excitement of the early days 
has usually gone. Furthermore, there 
are few prospects for advancement. 
And the young “stars” who start to 
glitter in the press do not add to their 
good feeling either. Being in such an 
emotional situation puts the older jour- 
nalists on the defensive. They feel they 
have to protect the status they have 
gained through the years. Hiding their 
lack of formal education, in case they 
have none, becomes an important con- 
cern. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
this “no comment” attitude toward the 
education question is that it is not de- 


rived from practical matters such as 
job security and the like, but is rather 
an emotional reaction. These emotions 
may be peculiar to the individual and 
his own life situation, or they may re- 
flect the ancient Jewish tradition of re- 
specting particularly learned persons. 

That cultural values are of impor- 
tance to the Israeli journalist one can 
learn also from the fact that 21% of 
this group has written and published 
some literary work, in prose or in 
poetry, as shown in Table 9: 








TABLE 9 
Literary Activity of Israeli Journalists 
%  (N) 
Published own literary work. 21 76 
Have ROG ncscccvesccdeccs 79 294 
TORE. cc cvewcsevecseses 100 370 





The number of journalists engaged 
in literary work is actually greater than 
the table indicates. All those whose lit- 
erary activity is only in translating have 
been eliminated. (Translating from for- 
eign languages into Hebrew is frequent 
in Israel. Translations are done of books 
from all aspects of life, technical and 
literary works alike.) 

Table 10 gives a picture of the con- 
stant development of the Israeli press 
by showing that the number of journal- 
ists is growing from decade to decade. 








TABLE 10 

Years in the Profession 
% (N) 
Si years and over... ........ 0.5 2 
BIH 0 FOE os o0css seacenies 0.5 3 
SIE WORT. 0s 6 cc ese sccess 6 22 
BE WOMB oo 5 oo oc csine ve 21 76 
PRE FOND ons 5.0 ce scieins 24 90 
et a, Ee eee 37 138 
oe ne eee an 11 39 
| Se 100 370 
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While the two top categories—more 
than 51 years in the profession and 41 
to 50 years—are very small (for ob- 
vious reasons of retirement and death) 
the other categories show this steady 
growth. The greatest jump ahead is 
noted in the bottom category of 1 to 
10 years in the profession. This is due 
to the expansion of the press after the 
establishment of the State in 1948. 
Thirteen out of Israel’s 23 dailies have 
been founded since that time. 

Not less than 22% of the Israeli 
journalists, 81 in number, practiced 
their profession abroad before immigra- 
tion to Israel. These journalists may be 
divided into three main groups as 
shown in Table 11: 


TABLE 11 
Journalistic Background Abroad 





% Who Practiced 


Country of Origin Journalism Abroad (N) 





English speaking 


countries ....... 53 15 
Eastern Europe ... 26 206 
Western Europe .. 18 67 





The journalists from English-speak- 
ing countries obtained their experience 
in the well-established American and 
British Press. A few of them switched 
to Hebrew, not without difficulties, and 
the rest built up the staff of the Eng- 
lish daily, Jerusalem Post. 

The other significant group among 
the overseas journalists are those from 


Eastern Europe, mainly Poland and 
Hungary. These are the veterans of the 
pre-World War II, well-developed Jew- 
ish press in this part of the world; as 
Heint (Today), Moment and the like. 
The fact that they lived and worked in 
a Jewish sub-culture made their re- 
establishment as Israeli journalists a 
rather easy task. 

The third group is the German- 
speaking one. These journalists had the 
same difficulties as the English-speak- 
ing group. And again, they were mostly 
recruited by the two German dailies, 
Yediot Hadashot (The New News) and 
Yediot Hayom (Today’s News). 

After analyzing in detail the Israeli 
journalists we must also pay attention 
to a general characteristic of this occu- 
pational group: its rather non-profes- 
sional recruitment. In Israel, a journal- 
ism school is rarely the environment 
which molds a young man into a jour- 
nalist. In most cases these people had 
a flair for writing which started them 
on their career; the technical skills 
needed by the profession were acquired 
later while working for a newspaper. 
This fact has an important influence on 
the attitude of this group. They look 
upon their work more as an artistic ex- 
pression than as a technical profession. 
Hence the severe opposition, for in- 
stance, to any re-writing and editing of 
their writings. 

According to many of them, this ar- 
tistic approach to the journalist’s role 
is actually being true to an old but 
declining tradition. 





“After more than 20 years of pushing Latin American news on the wires 
(we receive thousands of words in New York daily and transmit domesti- 
cally all that experience shows will be printed) I’ve concluded that very few 
editors are really interested. Much is said at Inter-American press meetings 
about the importance of printing more news from Latin American countries 
in the United States. But not much is done about it when the North Ameri- 
can delegates return to their desks. This is a source of dismay to South 
Americans who keep up with events in the U.S.A. and the world in their 
own papers at home and find very little about their own countries when 
they are in the States.”—Eart J. JOHNSON, UPI general news manager, in 


UPI Reporter. 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Media-Habit Survey 
Of Indiana Homes 


Y@ NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE, RADIO AND 
television classes at Indiana University 
have all taken texts from the prelimi- 
nary “findings” of a class survey of the 
impact of competing mass media on 
certain Indiana homes. 

Newspapers had at least one reader 
in 92% of the families contacted, while 
radio reached at least one person in 
71% of the families and television 
reached 78%. Members of these fami- 
lies, however, voted television as the 
“medium they would like to keep if 


by class members to families in and 
around Indiana newspaper cities; 260 
were returned in time to be processed 
and were usable. 

Returns came mainly from middle 
class urban families; responses were 
noticeably lacking from rural areas and 
low income families. Members of be- 
ginning journalism classes are working 
on a project of personal interviews to 
supply the missing coverage and also to 
test the validity of the first survey. 

Very few families in the survey re- 
ported that they limited their media 
time to only one medium: 











they could keep only one.” Rallio cally .....0.cceccccccccccecs 1% 
It is the pattern of this vote, as seen Radio and TV only............... 2% 
in Table 1, that has created most of the Newspapers only .............+++- 9% 
discussion of what it means and what Newspapers and radio only......... 71% 
could be done about it: Newspapers and TV only.......... pos 
The survey was conducted by Reu- PE EE 65. soe ketis wake ease ead 0 
ben Mehling, director of the Indiana Total reporting media time....... 95% 
University Bureau of Media Service, Wo media (including also those who 
for the newspaper management class. did not fill out this part of the 
About 620 questionnaires were mailed Questionnaire) .......ccsscccves 5% 
TABLE | 
Medium to Be Kept if Only One Available 
News- Tele- Maga- 
paper vision Radio zines 
Fathers would keep.............+.+-+ 38% 40% 12% 10% 
PNOUCTE WOME TOEN, 6.0.50 a. 6 sce ccs ccc 32% 49% 11% 8% 
College-age groups would keep......... 28% 38% 23% 11% 
High school-age groups would keep...... 8% 56% 30% 6% 
Younger children would keep........... 5% 91% 2% 2% 
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The “average family” (middle class 
urban families) had at least one person 
who read, listened to or watched one 
or more of the media that came into 
the home: 

Newspapers: 2 or 3 different news- 
papers received. Average reading time 
36 minutes per reader per newspaper. 

Radio: 2 or 3 different stations heard 
by all members of the family. Average 
listening time 80 minutes per person 
per station for those who listened. 

Television: 2 or 3 different stations. 
Individual watchers spent 87 minutes 
per station per day. 

Magazines: 3 magazines (for fami- 
lies that received any magazines). Av- 
erage reading time 73 minutes per mag- 
azine. 

From the standpoint of survey tech- 
nique, experience in processing the data 
indicates that media-habit surveys to 
have complete validity should be made 
in the perspective of the central city of 
each trade area that sends out mass 
media. This survey gave what seemed 
to be highly valid answers to questions 
about the relationship of the big city to 
smaller cities in its trade area, but 
could not answer questions about spe- 
cific smaller cities in relation to the big 
ones. 


Other hypotheses suggested by the 
data are worth further investigation: 


1) Reading time of newspapers may 
increase if the newspaper offers more 
content. Readers reported that they 
spent more time reading the outside 
metropolitan newspapers than they 
spent on their hometown newspapers. 


2) Young people may be turning 
away from media because media are 
offering too little content or program- 
ming directed to them. (Survey evi- 
dence is thin.) 

3) The pulling power of content or 
programming is an important factor in 
competition among all media, but it is 
life and death for urban television. 


POYNTER McEvoy 
Indiana University 
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Advertising Course Offerings 
Of Accredited Schools 


W THIS STUDY OF ADVERTISING COURSE 
offerings of colleges and universities, 
with schools or departments of journal- 
ism accredited by the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism, was 
undertaken because the authors felt 
that it would provide a valuable refer- 
ence for prospective students of adver- 
tising. 

To obtain the data for the study, the 
current catalogue from each of the 45 
AEJ member schools was used. Addi- 
tionally, a questionnaire was sent by 
mail to each school or department of 
journalism offering an advertising se- 
quence. This verified the total hours, 
and obtained the 1957-58 enrollment of 
junior and senior advertising majors. 

Major findings of the study are de- 
scribed as follows: 

1) Forty per cent (18) of the jour- 
nalism schools and departments studied 
offer an advertising sequence of study. 
Thirteen per cent (6) of the business 
schools and departments offer an adver- 
tising sequence. Both the journalism 
and business schools or departments in 
20% (9) of the colleges and universi- 
ties offer an advertising major. 

2) A total of 987 hours credit is 
given for advertising courses in these 
schools, 613 hours (62%) by schools 
or departments of journalism and 357 
hours (36% ) by schools or departments 
of business. The remaining hours are 
given by other schools or departments. 


3) The median number of hours of 
advertising courses offered by the 
schools studied is 16. Twenty-three of- 
fered the median number of hours or 
more. In order of the total hours, they 
are as follows: 


Institution Courses Hours 


Northwestern University .... 23 82 
University of Oklahoma..... i. ae 
University of Washington.... 9 36 
University of Georgia....... 7 
Florida State University...... 10 30 


University of Minnesota..... 10 30 
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Penn. State University... .. 10 30 
San Jose State College....... 9 30 
Michigan State University.... 8 29 
University of Texas......... 10 27 
Boston University .......... 11 26 
University of Illinois........ 10 26 
State University of Iowa..... > SB 
Rutgers University ......... 9 24 
Syracuse University ........ 9 24 
University of Oregon........ s 2 
University of Missouri....... 11 922 
University of Wisconsin...... ? wae 
OBiD Umiversity . ....o0s500 6 9 
University of Kansas........ ?. 
Indiana University ......... 6 17 
Montana State University.... 6 17 
University of Utah.......... 5 17 


4) A breakdown of the kinds of ad- 
vertising courses offered by the colleges 
and universities studied, by the total 
number of hours for each course, shows 
that the following courses are the most 
popular. By arranging these courses in 
the order of their hour totals, a rather 
typical advertising sequence is formed. 
The courses, total hours for all schools, 
and the mode hours for each course 
follows: 


Course Total Hrs. Mode 
AGvertaiag ccc cccccces 198 a 
(Survey Course) 
Copy and/or Layout...... 131 2 
Radio and Television 
AGVOTURIOE 06.02.00 esece 90 3 
Newspaper Advertising .... 89 2 
and/or 
Retail Advertising ........ 80 3 


National Advertising or 
Advertising Campaigns .. 51 3 


5) There were 944 junior and senior 
students majoring in advertising in 23 
schools or departments of journalism in 
the Spring semester of the 1957-58 aca- 
demic year. Twelve of these schools had 
an enrollment the same as or greater 
than the average figure of 41 students: 


Institution Students 
Pennsylvania State University..... 86 
University of Missouri........... 81 
Syracuse University ............ 70 
University of Minnesota ......... 69 
University of Illinois............ 67 
University of Michigan.......... 65 
San Jose State College........... 65 


Florida State University ......... 63 
Michigan State University........ 50 
Marquette University ........... 41 
University of Wisconsin.......... 41 
University of Texas............. 194* 


*Reported as number of students enrolled in all 
advertising classes. 

6) The largest number of journalism 
schools which offer an advertising se- 
quence are located in the northeast cen- 
tral section of the nation, as indicated 
in the following breakdown of the 
schools by geographical sections. The 
school or department, journalism and/ 
or business, offering the sequence, is in- 
dicated in parentheses. 

Northeastern Section: Boston Univer- 
sity (J & B), Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity (J), Rutgers University (J), 
Syracuse University (J & B), Washing- 
ton and Lee University (J). 

Southeastern Section: Florida State 
University (J & B), University of Geor- 
gia (J). 

Northeast Central Section: University 
of Illinois (J & B), Indiana University 
(J), University of Kentucky (J & B), 
Marquette University (J), University of 
Michigan (J), Michigan State Univer- 
sity (J), Northwestern University (J & 
B), Ohio University (J), Ohio State 
University (B), University of Tennessee 
(B), University of Wisconsin (J). 

Southeast Central Section: None. 

Northwest Central Section: State Uni- 
versity of Iowa (J), University of Min- 
nesota (J & B), University of Nebraska 
(B). 

Southwest Central Section: University 
of Kansas (J), University of Missouri 
(J), University of Oklahoma (J & B), 
Oklahoma State University (B), Uni- 
versity of Texas (J). 

Rocky Mountain Section: University 
of Colorado (J), Montana State Uni- 
versity (J), University of Utah (B). 

Pacific Coast Section: University of 
Oregon (J & B), San Jose State College 
(J), University of Washington (J). 

GEorRGE LINK Jr. and 
JaMEs E. DyKEs 
University of Kansas 
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Survey Shows Texts Needed 
In Magazine Journalism 


V> THE TRADITIONAL POSSIBILITIES FOR 
diversity of poker hands seem to have a 
rival in the desires of journalism teach- 
ers when it comes to textbooks on mag- 
azine journalism. 

This conclusion is one of those that 
can be reached as a result of a survey 
of various-size United States schools 
and departments of journalism made by 
the Magazine Publishers Association. 

A questionnaire was sent by the 
MPA’s sub-committee on magazine 
journalism in December 1957 to 109 
institutions, covering 218 teachers and 
administrators. Two staff members at 
each school received the forms. Sixty- 
seven institutions and 76 teachers and 
administrators responded. An examina- 
tion of the responses shows that they 
— a representative cross section. 

e survey, originally suggested by 
Prof. Floyd G. Arpan or Northwestern, 
was made because the sub-committee, 
of which David Botter, assistant man- 
aging editor of Look, is chairman, was 
interested to know what new textbooks 
are needed. More and better texts, it 
was thought, might increase the quality 
and quantity of magazine journalism 
education. The MPA itself is not inter- 
ested in publishing books. 

Analysis of the returns makes clear 
that pioneering or new magazine texts 
are wanted by some teachers in all areas 
mentioned on the questionnaire and in 
many others as well. Those listed for 
checking were magazine advertising, art 
work, circulation, editing, law, manage- 
ment, production, and promotion. To 
these the respondents added 23 different 
combinations of these subjects and 14 
other topics. 

Three single subject areas stood out 
in the replies: magazine editing, with 
55 votes of “Yes”; magazine produc- 
tion, 40, and management, 33. No other 
area won more than 19 favorable re- 
sponses. There was little agreement on 
the content of combination volumes. 


The clearest mandate was for an editing 
text. Some major combinations, how- 
ever, were for related areas in one 
book: a) art, production, and editorial 
or/and editing; b) advertising, circula- 
tion, management, promotion, and pro- 
duction; c) art, editorial, and law. 

A negative aspect of the survey was 
the large number of teachers who had 
no answer to some parts of the question 
about the areas in which texts are need- 
ed. Twenty-nine said “No” to a text on 
magazine law and the same number had 
“No answer.” Twenty-nine also checked 
“No answer” on a magazine promotion 
book, 21 said a clear “No” on it and 14 
said “Yes.” The no answers presumably 
were either teachers who offer no such 
courses or are not aware of the extent 
of promotion work on magazines. 

Another question asked was about 
the estimated number of students and 
adoptions. Editing and production 
would be the best supported of all 
areas. Still one more query asked for 
suggestions of books in addition to the 
topics named on the form. No one as- 
pect got more than four votes and 14 
different additional topics were pro- 
posed. Among them were books on 
magazine research, article writing, 
house magazine editing, critical writing 
for journalism, case studies, photojour- 
nalism, functions of magazines in a 
democratic society, and trade publica- 
tions and scientific articles. 

The results revealed some lack of ac- 
quaintance with the existing literature 
of magazine journalism. There was little 
criticism of the existing books. A few 
teachers or directors wrote letters con- 
demning the idea of separate texts for 
the magazine field, mentioning splinter- 
ing of courses, but just as many wrote 
to encourage MPA in its effort. 

On the basis of this survey these con- 
clusions can be reached or at least have 
been by this writer: 

1) New texts on various phases of 
magazine journalism are needed and 
would be used. 

2) From the commercial publishers’ 
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standpoint, not more than three sub- 
ject areas would be a safe economic 
risk: magazine editing, magazine pro- 
duction, and magazine management, in 
that order. 

3) From the non-commercial pub- 
lishers’ standpoint, such as that of a 
university press, several additional 
books deserve publication: several vari- 
eties of combination subject volumes 
and single ones on advertising, art work, 
and promotion. 

4) No conclusion can safely be 
reached about just which topics should 
be included in a combination volume. 
But further investigation might be con- 
ducted to establish the best combination. 

5) Any action taken on the basis of 
this survey should bring into consider- 
ation that: a) Magazine sequences are 
increasing in number, although slowly; 
b) Enrollments in journalism should in- 
crease with the general rise in higher 
education in the next 15 years; c) Texts 
of this sort sometimes help originate 
courses; d) Such books are finding 
more and more use outside regular 
journalism school and department 
courses and in the field; they are being 
introduced into short and _ special 
courses as well. 

A copy of the full survey results may 
be obtained by writing the Magazine 
Publishers Association, 232 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16. 

ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 
Syracuse University 





Surveying Public Opinion 
By "Beeper" Telephone 


Wi A SENIOR RADIO-TELEVISION STUDENT 
at San Jose State College has found that 
people generally do not object to a 
“beeper” noise on their telephones, pro- 
vided they know that what they say 
over the telephone is being recorded 
for radio broadcast purposes. The stu- 
dent, Ted Johansen, designed a project 
for an individual problems course in 
journalism, which aimed at finding a 
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new use for the “beeper” telephone in 
producing radio programs. 

First, a controversial subject (nu- 
clear bomb testing) was selected toward 
which it was hoped respondents would 
have scme compulsion to express opin- 
ions. 

Second, the cooperation of a San 
Jose radio station (KSJO) was obtained 
to lend authority to the student when 
he placed his telephone calls. 

Third, a carefully worded introduc- 
tion was prepared so that the telephone 
respondent would understand clearly 
the purpose of the call. 

Fourth, a random sample of resi- 
dential numbers in the San Jose-Santa 
Clara telephone directory was drawn so 
that the results would have some sig- 
nificance. 

Fifth, all calls were placed in the 
early hours of the evening (6-9 p.m.) 
or placed during the daytime hours on 
a week-end to give men and women 
equal opportunity to reply. 

Sixth, responses were tape-recorded 
on the station’s “beeper” telephone 
equipment only after permission was 
given to do so. 

The results of using these techniques 
during the week of September 9-15, 
1957, were as follows: 

Of the total sample of 242 homes 
telephoned, 234 respondents allowed 
their opinions to be recorded while the 
short, high-pitched tone beeped its 
merry warning every 15 seconds. 

When making a contact, Johansen 
introduced himself consistently in the 
same manner: “Good evening (morn- 
ing, afternoon). This is the News De- 
partment of radio station KSJO. We're 
making a public opinion survey and 
recording the answers of people in the 
Santa Clara Valley. We would appre- 
ciate your answers to five or six ques- 
tions. They’re not personal questions 
and we use no one’s name.” 

After the respondent said, “Yes,” 
“Go ahead,” “Go on” or gave some 
other kind of affirmative reply, these 
questions were put to him and the re- 
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cording machine (with beeper tone) 
was switched on: 

1) Have you heard about the con- 
troversy with regard to the continued 
testing of nuclear bombs? 

2a) Do you think these tests are a 
good or a bad thing? 

2b) Why? 

2c) Do you feel that radioactive fall- 
out at the present time poses any health 
problem to us or future generations? 
(This was asked only of those not 
mentioning radioactive fallout.) 

3) Are you firmly convinced in your 
opinion or is there something that 
might change the way you feel? 

4) If you were asked to vote today 
on the question of the United States 
trying to get a world-wide ban on nu- 
clear tests, how would you vote? 

One reason for the high 96.6% re- 
sponse is explained by the fact that no 
homes were eliminated from the sample 
because of “no answer” or “busy sig- 
nal” on the first call. Return calls were 
placed as many times as were necessary, 


TABLE | 
Attitude Toward N-Bomb Testing 





Question % of total: 234 





YES: 84 

NO: 16 
2a) Are tests good or bad thing? 

GOOD: 57 

BAD: 33 

DK: 10 

2b) Why? (Of those saying good thing) 
NATIONAL DEFENSE: 90 
(Of those saying bad thing) 

HEALTH DANGER: 63 

2c) Is fallout a health problem? 


1) Heard of controversy? 


: 32 
Way 
:2i 
3) Firmly convinced or changeable? 
FIRM: 50 
CHANGEABLE: 50 
4) Should U.S. seek world-wide ban? 
FAVOR: 67 
AGAINST: 21 
DK: 12 





later in the evening or over the week- 
end, to get through. A few sample 
homes were replaced by carefully se- 
lected substitutes because of “discon- 
nections.” . 


A second reason for the exceptional 
cooperation with the interviewer, de- 
spite his “beeper” device, may have 
been because the use of the recording 
mechanism was not stressed by a direct 
question; for example, “May I have 
your permission to tape-record this con- 
versation for radio broadcast?” He 
simply indicated that the radio news 
department was surveying and “record- 
ing” opinions of people in the area. 
The implication of the word “record” 
may not have been apparent to every- 
one. 

The results of the survey were tabu- 
lated by Johansen and the tape-record- 
ings were edited carefully into a half- 
hour documentary, “What Do You 
Think?,” which was broadcast later by 
KSJO. 


The program was aired with the 
understanding that a telephone list was 
inadequate for true probability sam- 
pling of the total community. But the 
dramatic effect of illustrating opinion 
with the “actual voices of people” was 
felt to justify this economical method 
of presenting views. At least this con- 
trolled sample method was a step closer 
to airing true public opinion over the 
radio than the designless technique we 
find in man-on-the-street interviews and 
the “call us up” programs using “beep- 
ers,” popular with late night disc jock- 
eys. 


For fast, inexpensive sampling of 
public opinion for radio broadcast pur- 
poses, the “beeper” telephone is an in- 
valuable new tool for a news depart- 


ment seeking immediate—and fairly 
reliable—public reaction to top news 
developments. Johansen’s study seems 
to have proved that most people won't 
object. 

GorDOoN B. GREB 
San Jose State College 
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LERNER, DANIEL, The Passing of Tra- 
ditional Society. Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1958. 466 pp. $7.50. 


W LERNER, HERE, DEMONSTRATES A 
richness and scope remarkable among 
today’s scholars. Drawing on the data 
provided by Bureau of Applied Social 
Research surveys in Egypt, Iran, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey, he 
gives concrete meaning to the term 
“modernization.” 


Tradition never comes, but it goes. 
And it goes faster here and slower 
there, steadily in one place and drunk- 
enly in another. Farmers and rural vil- 
lagers move to the cities. The city 
reaches out to encompass nearby vil- 
lages. More people learn to read, and 
learn that they can have opinions, even 
opinions that count. More people buy 
newspapers and many more listen to the 
radio. They learn to empathize, to imag- 
ine themselves in others’ shoes. Broader 
political participation may develop. Ler- 
ner builds an intriguing theory of mod- 
ernization, then presents historical, eco- 
nomic, sociological and psychological 
data to support it. 


Literacy, urbanism, media produc- 
tion and use and political participation 
are closely interrelated, as Lerner shows 
through analysis of available figures 
from 54 countries. (Multiple correla- 
tion of literacy, urbanism and political 
participation with media participation 
was .84.) He warns of dangers. A 
country’s leaders, in a hurry to obtain 
the rewards of modernizing, may try 
to skip such vital steps as substantially 
raising literacy levels. The process then 
becomes so unstable that explosion may 
result. 


Communications scholars will likely 
be intrigued by data showing the im- 
portance of newspapers, radio and 
movies in the transition from tradi- 
tional to modern. The traditional re- 
ceives most of his information by word- 
of-mouth and his sphere of activity 
tends to be extremely limited. Mobility 


and urban environment require him to 
learn many new roles, to become high- 
ly adjustive. Newspapers, radio and 
movies tell him how other people be- 
have in different situations, perhaps en- 
tice him to become more mobile. 

Lerner begins with “The Grocer and 
the Chief: a Parable,” his fascinating 
account of a Turkish village in transi- 
tion which appeared a couple of years 
ago in Harper's. Then he develops his 
modernization theory along with some 
general evidence. This leads to an anal- 
ysis of differences among the six par- 
ticular countries. Next, he examines 
closely each in turn. Finally, he inter- 
prets the findings in reference to the 
theory and in reference to current so- 
cial and political problems. David Ries- 
man introduces the whole book with his 
usual pungent and sometimes relevant 
comments. 

Bright journalists and journalism stu- 
dents will find this work excellent back- 
ground for helping them to interpret 
what goes on in the wide world these 
days. Imaginative researchers may find 
Lerner’s theory highly suggestive. Nei- 
ther group can afford to ignore this 
book. 

MALCOLM S. MACLEAN Jr. 
Michigan State University 


CLARK, WESLEY C., ed., Journalism To- 
morrow. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse 
University Press, 1958. 133 pp. $4. 


THIS VOLUME IS A SYMPOSIUM OF 
thought-provoking essays by Syracuse 
journalism faculty members who take 
a look at American journalism, A.D. 
1970 to 2000. 

Messrs. Wesley C. Clark, Roland E. 
Wolseley, Robert D. Murphy, Howard 
W. Palmer, Gene Gilmore, Eugene S. 
Foster, Philip W. Burton, Robert W. 
Root, Frederic A. Demarest and Wil- 
liam P. Ehling treat the subject from 
the standpoint of the media, the syndi- 
cates, photojournalism and research. 
Chancellor William P. Tolley’s fore- 
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word is a forceful statement of journal- 
ism education’s achievements and pur- 
poses. 

The authors draw copiously from re- 
search findings and studies of develop- 
ments. In the manner of the AEJ sym- 
posium [see JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
32:1 (Winter 1955)], they base their 
predictions on the outcome to be ex- 
pected if such trends continue in the 
direction they seem to be taking. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the demo- 
graphic, political and technological 
changes social scientists are forecasting 
—changes the media must take into 
account if they serve to their fullest 
capacity, or indeed, if they survive. The 
result, therefore, is not science-fiction, 
but a useful book for journalists, and 
educators too, who must keep abreast 
of change. It helps answer the never 
adequately answered question: how 
best to foresee the future’s risks. 


JAMES W. MARKHAM 
Pennsylvania State University 


KRIEGHBAUM, HILLIER, Chairman, Sci- 
ence, the News, and the Public. New 
York: New York University Press, 
1958. 43 pp. $1. 


W THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCI- 
ence Writers and the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan 
have combined in one of the most in- 
tensive studies of reader habits ever 
made. Focusing on science news, this 
survey documents high reader interest in 
science, especially health and medicine, 
indicated in other readership studies. 
Some conventional notions of news- 
papers about science news are chal- 
lenged, and for this reason professional 
newsmen will want to read this report. 
Journalism teachers and_ researchers 
will be interested in this also as an 
outstanding example of mass media 
research. 


Guipo H. Stempe III 
Central Michigan College 


LARRABEE, ERIC and MEYERSOHN, 
Ro.Fr, eds., Mass Leisure. Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. 429 pp. 
$6. 


WY THE WORD LEISURE IS COGNATE OF 
license via the Latin licere meaning “to 
be permitted” (to refrain from work). 
Thus it is related to licentious and (via 
another offshoot) to Jazy. So run, also, 
the thoughts of a reviewer confronted 
with a massive symposium of more than 
40 selections picked from a bibliogra- 
phy of what appears to be (by leisurely 
estimate, not by actual count) almost 
1,500 entries. 


Sobering is the thought, however, 
that the idea of leisure leads us, via the 
Greek root, to the word school. And, 
in equally meaningful associations, it 
leads us to reflect about the meaning 
of life, the qualities of cultures, the 
uses of work, the measures of pleasure 
and the workings of a $30 billion in- 
dustry. 


Thanks to the appearance of Mass 
Leisure (companion volume to the 
earlier Mass Culture) such reflection 
need no longer be guided mostly by 
casual introspection or by painstaking 
search for hard-to-get books and peri- 
odicals. Both of these tasks have been 
done by editors who have combined a 
fitting sense for folly with a timely 
grasp of the social impasse of our day. 
The composite picture conveys a feel- 
ing of perplexity. An occasional note of 
tongue-in-cheek irreverence only serves 
to sharpen the absurdities of being be- 
set by “problems” of leisure while most 
of humanity is “caught in an iron round 
of toil and poverty.” 


While Mass Culture centered on the 
uses of mass-produced cultural com- 
modities, this volume delves into the 
uses of “mass-produced” time itself. 
The bulk is great, the scope is vast and 
the material varies from the humanistic 
essay to the market report. The range 
of approaches extends from the impli- 
cations of research on total sensory iso- 
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lation (resulting in hallucination), 
through an impassioned defense of the 
“right to be lazy” (resulting in revolu- 
tion), to the contemplation of “sex as 
play” (resulting in hypocrisy, also pro- 
creation). The authors include David 
Riesman, Aldous Huxley, Clive Bell, 
Jean Piaget, Johan Huizinga, Bertrand 
Russell, Cleveland Amory, Franklin 
Frazier, Russel Lynes, Margaret Mead 
and the editors of Fortune, to name 
only a few. 

But the panorama that emerges has 
development and structure. It sets the 
stage for a journey in ideas beginning 
with some revealing definitions, and go- 
ing on to trace the development, uses 
and abuses of leisure time in industrial 
society. Then the journey explores the 
roles and morality and pathology of 
play and boredom, of fun and privacy, 
of overwork and idleness. From there 
we go on to view imposing figures on 
markets and masses, and to catch a 
glimpse of their relationships to classes. 
After side-trips into the land of sports, 
hobbies, holidays and fads, we leave 
the jaded consumer of leisure speeding 
his chromium chariot into an uncertain 
sunset, with the object of his desire still 
below the darkening horizon. 

There is, however, a route to suit ev- 
ery taste and a variety of needs. Aside 
from being the richest single general 
reference in its field, this volume pro- 
vides a pattern of readings for the stu- 
dent of social phenomena, for the ob- 
server of popular culture and for the 
investigator of the broader context of 
mass communications. It is tempting 
but petty to quibble about omissions 
with so much in here, and so little be- 
tween any other two covers. This is a 
symposium in the best pioneering tra- 
dition: clearing the underbrush to ex- 
pose critical junctures, defining much 
of the essence of modern man’s di- 
lemma, Mass Leisure paves the way for 
the more creative study of future alter- 
natives. 


JOURNALISM 


GEORGE GERBNER 
University of Illinois 
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Moser, C. A., Survey Methods in So- 
cial Investigation. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1958. 352 pp. 
$5.25. 


% THIS BOOK IS A RARITY IN THE AREA 
of social research. It can be understood 
—with a little effort—by a beginner in 
the field, yet it contains enough “hard 
stuff” to be of value to the experienced 
researcher as a quick review of several 
very important areas. 

Written by an English statistician, the 
book reflects the background of its au- 
thor. It has: 

1) an English flavor: some 60% of 
its references are to works by English 
authors (but 30-35% are to works by 
U.S. authors). The examples, by and 
large, are taken from research done in 
Great Britain. 

2) a Statistical emphasis: three of the 
16 chapters (and a part of a fourth) 
deal with sampling—ideas, procedures 
and problems. Another provocative 
chapter treats response errors in “anal- 
ysis of variance” terms. 

Neither of the two, however, should 
be considered as “drawbacks.” True, 
British and U.S. social research have 
different origins—the British in classi- 
cal poverty studies, the U.S. in political 
“polls.” But, as Moser points out, the 
two traditions have merged and social 
research in Britain today is virtually 
the same as its American counterpart. 
As for the statistical emphasis, Moser 
has a facile way of “talking” statistics 
and, therefore, one need not be a math- 
ematician to understand his explana- 
tions or to follow his examples. 

The author covers all stages of a 
survey, from planning and pretesting to 
analysis and presentation of a report. 
He has the traditional chapter on the 
advantages and limitations of mail ques- 
tionnaires and the traditional discus- 
sion of “quota sampling,” which, inci- 
dentally, he doesn’t condemn as cate- 
gorically as other authors have. (While 
he himself is against quota sampling as 
being “theoretically unsound,” he does 
report an experiment of his own in 
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which there were “few major differ- 
ences between the quota and random 
sample results.” The quota sample re- 
sults were found to be “unrepresenta- 
tive” in two major factors—occupation 
and education.) 

Moser’s book also contains a valu- 
able section on scaling in which he dis- 
cusses and illustrates in fairly elemen- 
tary terms the methods used by Thur- 
stone, Likert and Guttman. However, 
the section that should be the most 
valuable to researchers in mass com- 
munications is his discussion of cluster 
sampling. 

In this section Moser points owt that 
the use of random sample formulas 
can result in serious underestimation of 
measures of variability if there is a 
“clustering effect.” Failure to correct 
for this can lead a researcher to con- 
clude that he has significant differences 
when in fact none exist (a Type I 
error). 

Researchers who sample the content 
of newspapers (or radio and TV scripts, 
etc.) are particularly prone to commit- 
ting a Type I error. By and large, they 
sample “clusters” of articles, themes, 
etc., by choosing issues of a newspaper 
at random and then tabulate all of the 
pertinent material. They, however, also 
usually use simple random sampling 
formulas to calculate their measures of 
variability. The dangers of such a pro- 
cedure are well presented by Moser. 

All in all, this book is the most ade- 
quate text available for an introductory 
course in social research. 

LIONEL C. BARROW Jr. 
University of Wisconsin 


WASSERMAN, PAUL with SILANDER, 
Frep S., Decision-Making: An An- 
notated Bibliography. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1958. 111 pp. $3.50. 


Y THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY PROVIDES A USE- 
ful guide to the best of recent research 
and writing on the process of decision- 


making, here fairly broadly defined. 
This process obviously cuts across many 
boundaries and this bibliography will 
serve to locate relevant materials from 
many different fields of interest. The 
bibliographers were highly selective and 
have catalogued only what they con- 
sider the outstanding or most repre- 
sentative writings. Consequently, the 
bibliography falls short of completeness. 

Materials published through Septem- 
ber 1957 have been included. For the 
most part the items listed cover mate- 
rials published since 1945. The ab- 
stracts, descriptive rather than critical 
in nature, are complete enough to be 
meaningful to the user. The bibliogra- 
phers provide a complete author index 
and title index. 

Items included are classified under 
general headings which fully indicate 
the bibliography’s scope: I, the deci- 
sion-making process—general and the- 
oretical material; II, values and ethical 
considerations in decision-making; III, 
leadership as a factor in decision-mak- 
ing; IV, psychological factors in deci- 
sion-making; V, decision-making in 
small groups; VI, community decision- 
making; VII, communications and in- 
formation handling; VIII, mathematics 
and statistics in decision-making. The 
communications section lists 35 en- 
tries which relate the communication 
process to leadership and decision- 
making. 

Scholars in administration, sociology, 
psychology and communications con- 
cerned with problems of leadership, de- 
cision-making, group dynamics, etc., 
and the role of communications therein 
will find this reference tool a handy 
one in this limited area. It is a care- 
fully-edited bibliography. 

Scott M. CuTLIP 
University of Wisconsin 


“The bigger our information me- 
dia, the less courage and freedom 
of expression they allow.”—Eric 
SEVAREID. 
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Kuupiakov, E. L., Theory and Prac- 
tice of the Party-Soviet Press (in 
Russian). Moscow: Moscow Univer- 
sity Press. 1957. 190 pp. 


WY THE EXISTENCE OF JOURNALISM 
training programs in Soviet Russia has 
often been reported, but we have seen 
and heard little of textbooks and other 
materials used in these courses. This 
book consists of abridged texts of lec- 
tures given by the author, dean of the 
School of Journalism of the M. V. 
Lomonosov University of Moscow. It 
is therefore a guide to the scope and 
objectives of journalism education in 
the U.S.S.R. 

Training courses in special institutes, 
in technical and Party colleges and 
other training centers have been car- 
ried on in Russia for almost 40 years, 
but following the second World War 
new impetus was given to this move- 
ment with the further development of 
journalism faculties in the universities. 
The five-year course administered by 
Dean Khudiakov is said to be serving 
as a model for programs in other uni- 
versities. The students receive technical 
training, but much emphasis is placed 
on literature, philosophy, general as 
well as Party history, political and eco- 
nomic matters. Plans are said to be un- 
der way now for a central journalism 
research institute in Moscow. 

This textbook appears to be designed 
for a survey course which attempts to 
deal with fundamentals of press and 
Party theory as well as with basic in- 
formation concerning the Soviet press. 

Early chapters are largely devoted to 
indoctrination. The Party line is sum- 
marized, and the moral and ethical su- 
periority of the Soviet press as con- 
trasted to the “bourgeois press” is vig- 
orously asserted. Here one can read 
time-honored criticisms of the “capital- 
ist press” in the words of such disparate 
authorities as Stanley Baldwin and 
George Seldes, followed by warnings 
of the author on the “lack of objectiv- 
ity and the lying qualities of the bour- 
geois press” in which even “the comics 


serve the sinister purposes” of the capi- 
talists who “find it important to bring 
up people who lack the ability to think 
independently, who lack proper moral 
bases, and who are ever ready to obey 
their superiors unquestioningly . . .”* 

After these early statements made by 
the author in the role of advocate and 
open persuader, he becomes a reporter, 
and in a section which takes up almost 
half of the volume he presents a survey 
of the press in the Soviet Union. Much 
of this material is factual. The various 
types of the country’s mass media are 
described and explained: the central 
newspapers, specialized papers, regional, 
provincial and local newspapers, news 
reports for the masses, periodicals, ra- 
dio, book publishers and their methods, 
and finally the news agency TASS. 
Succeeding chapters deal with the or- 
ganization and work of various types 
of editorial offices, the newspaper cor- 
respondent, national and local news- 
gathering methods and activities. 

Here and there appear sidelights on 
the Soviet press. In a discussion of the 
periodical Krokodil, which had been 
the subject of criticism in 1948 and 
1951, the author explains that Krokodil 
had been unsatisfactory because it had 
not been sufficiently militant as an or- 
gan of Soviet satire and humor. Its 
main objective, explains the author, is 
to aid in the struggle against capitalism, 
by exposing it and pointing out how 
base and degenerate it is. 

Correspondents for TASS must fol- 
low their news sources, including the 
local press, with great care and the 
content of their reports “should be ab- 
solutely accurate.” These instructions 
are repeated in a description of the 
functions and duties of correspondents 
in general. They are expected not only 
to send in material for publication, “but 
also information which is not for pub- 
lication and which may be referred to 
proper agencies of the Party and the 
Soviet Union.” 


*Excerpts translated by S. S. Birkenmayer. 
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These broad functions of the Soviet 
correspondent are consistent with his 
role as an employe of the state. He is 
an Official gatherer of information. His 
reports should indeed be factual and 
accurate. Some of the items which he 
reports will, of course, be adapted to 
publication in the public press. 

The reader of this textbook is in- 
formed that the Soviet journalist must 
not write indifferently. He must not be 
a “passive recorder of facts.” He should 
always be ready to take a bold stand 
against any distortion of Party policy. 
His work is of the utmost importance 
to a press which plays a very large role 
in the political and social life of the 
U.S.S.R. Presumably the reader can 
take what he gets. Nowhere in the text 
is there discussion of comparative news 
values, the interests of the reader, or 
his reading habits. 

The Russian student of journalism 
learns in this book that he will partici- 
pate most successfully in the work of 
the press and the nation if he completes 
courses in the theory and practice of 
the press in the U.S.S.R. and “assimi- 
lates correctly” the Marxist-Leninist di- 
rectives regarding the role of the press 
in society. 

This book will introduce the Ameri- 
can student of comparative journalism 
to Russian press theory and to a plan 
for training journalists who will best 
serve the interests of the Party and the 
state. 


RALPH O. NAFZIGER 
University of Wisconsin 


CANHAM, ERWIN D., Commitment to 
Freedom. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1958. 454 pp. $4.85. 


W IN auGUST 1908, MARY BAKER EDDY 
penned a note of 50-odd words to the 
trustees of the church she had founded: 
“It is my request that you start a daily 
newspaper at once, and call it the 
Christian Science Monitor. Let there be 
no delay. . . .” Quite obviously Mrs. 
Eddy had small ideas of the magnitude 


of the project or of the large amount of 
capital required. Incredibly, however, 
within the next hundred days, her fol- 
lowers had assembled a staff, obtained 
the necessary equipment, arranged for 
wire services, defined the aims of the 
paper and instructed the staff in them, 
and brought out a trial issue. On No- 
vember 25, 1908, the first issue of the 
new paper appeared. 

This book is the story of that paper 
by a man who has been associated with 
it for 33 of its 50 years, for the last 17 
of them as its editor. Mr. Canham is 
proud of his paper, and he has dis- 
claimed any intention of writing a 
neutral history of it. His aim has been 
to give an insider’s account of a news- 
paper which is, as he puts it, “to pro- 
fessionals a kind of daily astonishment.” 

In his purpose of explaining the Mon- 
itor to outsiders, Mr. Canham succeeds 
admirably. Reading his book is perhaps 
the next best thing to acquiring a sound 
grasp of the principles of Christian 
Science, then studying the files of the 
paper themselves over the past half cen- 
tury—and it involves a little of the 
tedium and a great deal of the fascina- 
tion implicit in such a task. 

The book confronts the reader with 
a multitude of tedious details, especially 
in the chapters dealing with the early 
years. Its pace is slow. 


Those, however, are minor shortcom- 
ings when compared with the book’s 
strengths. For the book presents a de- 
tailed account of how the Monitor's 
policy has evolved, how it has affected 
every section of the paper, and how it 
has been applied to many of the major 
(and some of the minor) news stories 
of its times. 


Mrs. Eddy intended the Monitor to 
be a “real newspaper,” not a narrow 
denominational organ, and its interna- 
tional reputation is testimonial to how 
well it has succeeded. This is not to 
say that the Monitor has been secular 
in its coverage of the news. Indeed, 
much of the fascination of Mr. Can- 
ham’s book lies in its detailed revela- 
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tions of how the application of religious 
principles has affected its treatment of 
the news. 

Even the weather reports raised an 
important policy question. Mrs. Eddy 
resolved it by ruling that weather no- 
tices might be run if they were labeled 
as predictions, not as positive and def- 
inite reports which bound or impaired 
man. For a time the Monitor ran sports 
news in its second best news position, 
page three. The position was compatible 
with both secular and religious consid- 
erations. Sports news was high in reader 
interest, which it sought to capture 
without yielding to sensation; it also re- 
flected Mrs. Eddy’s belief that physical 
skill and heroism demonstrated the hu- 
man body’s triumph over material lim- 
itations. 

In matters as trivial as those and in' 
matters of social consequence, Mr. Can- 
ham emphasizes the why of the Moni- 
tor’s position. His devotion to the Moni- 
tor does not bar candor. He discusses 
several cases of what he regards as 
faulty judgment of key executives, for 
instance, and he treats the areas in 
which he thinks the Monitor’s coverage 
is incomplete—obituaries, society news 
and medical news. 

One can scarcely read his book with- 
out a deep appreciation of the Monitor 
and the persons who have shaped it, 
without a clear understanding of what 
it stands for and why. 


THEODORE PETERSON 
University of Illinois 





JOHNSON, GERALD W., The Lines Are 
Drawn. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1958. 224 pp. $4.95. 


W% wRITING IN “THE PROGRESSIVE” NOT 
long ago, Walt Kelly said: “With very 
few exceptions the cartoonists of this 
country should be ashamed of them- 
selves.” Except for Herblock, he added, 
“most of the rest of us are sitting on 
the sidelines resting.” 

Johnson, in this book on the Pulitzer 
Prize cartoons since competition in that 
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area began in 1922, documents Kelly’s 
assertion. America, he says, is made up 
largely of middle-class people expecting 
conservatism from political cartoonists 
and getting it. This volume provides 
proof. He points out, for example, that 
Edmund Duffy, although he won the 
award three times, never did so for one 
of his “smashing anti-Ku Klux car- 
toons.” 

The most original part of Johnson’s 
book is the 14-page introduction, largely 
a brief history of the political cartoon 
in the United States and a criticism of 
the Pulitzer awards. The rest has an- 
other value, one of record. It consists 
of explanation of the background of 
each of the 35 cartoons, a brief “Di- 
gression on the Man” and a full page 
reproduction of the cartoon under anal- 
ysis. 

The author is a Baltimore journalist, 
historian, biographer and magazine 
writer. 

ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 
Syracuse University 





Kosre, SIDNEY, Foundations of Ameri- 
can Journalism. Tallahassee: Insti- 
tute of Media Research, School of 
Journalism, Florida State University, 
1958. 362 pp. $5.65. 


WY THE STORY OF AMERICAN JOURNAL- 
ism between the time primitive men 
learned to talk and the close of the 
Civil War is retold in this book. The 
author’s intent is to treat the subject 
matter with a sociological approach. 

Some periods of this history are re- 
counted with detail enough to suggest 
that the book might have value as a 
reference, but it has no index. 

Reproduction of typed copy by off- 
set is uneven, and several illustrations 
are unclear. Many errors add to an im- 
pression that the jobs of writing, edit- 
ing and printing this book were loosely 
and carelessly done. 


RODNEY Fox 
Iowa State College 
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Moore, JoHN ROBERT, Daniel Defoe: 
Citizen of the Modern World. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1958. 408 pp. $7.50. 


% KNOWN ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY AS THE 
author of Robinson Crusoe, Daniel De- 
foe deserved to have other more sig- 
nificant accomplishments brought to 
the attention of the reading public. 
John Robert Moore has, for the past 
quarter century, been doing this through 
numerous articles and three previous 
books about Defoe and his works. This 
book is called a biography, yet it is 
more a chronicle of ideas put into ac- 
tion than it is the account of a man’s 
life. As Moore remarks in the foreword, 
“It is more important for us to know 
what Defoe achieved and what he 
thought than how he spent some rainy 
Thursday afternoon.” 


Moore calls Defoe “the first modern 
man born within the medieval walls of 
Old London” and also “the father of 
modern journalism.” He was certainly 
one of the earliest reporters to cover 
an event systematically, the event being 
the great storm of 1703. He visited as 
much of the devastated area as possible, 
interviewed everyone he could find who 
had witnessed it, and even organized a 
plan of news-gathering from corre- 
spondents by inserting an advertisement 
in the London Gazette. 

Defoe used shorthand in taking notes, 
and he kept in touch with the world 
outside England by reading a number 
of foreign newspapers. In regard to re- 
porting the news, Defoe said the im- 
portant thing was “not to contend who 
has the first account, but who can best 
relate the whole event, and give their 
readers the most perfect history of the 
thing itself.” 

Besides being a reporter and pub- 
lisher, Defoe was a political commenta- 
tor, pamphleteer, public relations man 
for the Crown, public opinion pollster 
and foreign correspondent, the latter 
job being performed in Edinburgh for 
the London Post-Man. 


A study of Defoe’s career provides a 
clearer picture of the beginnings and 
development of the English-language 
press. 

ADOLPH O. GOLDSMITH 
Louisiana State University 





NEILSON, WINTHROP and _ FRANCES, 
Verdict for the Doctor. New York: 
Hastings House, 1958. 245 pp. 
$4.50. 


W THIS IS THE STORY OF A LIBEL CASE 
which caused great commotion in Phil- 
adelphia a century and a half ago. The 
affair is worthy of the research that has 
produced this readable book because 
the antagonists in the case were famous 
men, and because it illustrates two 
characteristics of the early years of our 
Republic: first, the virulence of party 
strife, and second, the liberty enjoyed 
by the press of that day. 

The accusation of libel was brought 
by Dr. Benjamin Rush, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, strong 
supporter of Jefferson, famous physi- 
cian and, according to the authors of 
this book, “the first true American psy- 
chiatrist.” 

Defendant in the suit was William 
Cobbett, pamphleteer and editor, Fed- 
eralist friend of Hamilton, Anglophile, 
Tory, known to the public as “Peter 
Porcupine.” 

Rush, confronted with a terrible epi- 
demic of yellow fever in 1793, devised 
a method of treatment for the dread 
disease which laid great stress on bleed- 
ing the patient. His theories split the 
medical profession, and Rush was 
charged by Cobbett with having need- 
lessly caused the death of many suffer- 
ers. The venemous attacks of his as- 
sailant finally drove Rush to the courts, 
although he was advised that the prin- 
ciple of freedom of the press was so 
deeply rooted in Pennsylvania and other 
states that it was almost impossible to 
win an action for libel. In the end, 
Rush won his case, with an almost un- 
heard-of award of $5,000 in damages. 
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Cobbett soon went back to his native 
England, found it was not the paradise 
he had been describing to the Ameri- 
cans, tasted in prison the bitterness of 
the British laws governing the press, 
and died, as he had lived, in a rage. 

Among the famous names that find 
their way into this narrative is that of 
Thomas Paine. He it was who started 
Rush on his career as a reformer. And 
he it was whose dishonored remains 
were carried back to England by Cob- 
bett. 

The Case of Benjamin Rush—this 
book’s subtitle—is one that cannot be 
ignored by students of the history of 
American journalism. 


REX MILLER 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 





Woop, JAMES PLAysTED, Of Lasting In- 
terest. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1958. 264 pp. 
$3.50. 


% AMONG THE THINGS ONE FINDS IN 
this brief history of the Reader’s Digest: 


A reasonably complete rundown on the 
Digest’s chief dates—birth, circulation 
milestones, acceptance of advertising, 
partial abandonment of digest pattern, 
and so on; 

deep admiration of DeWitt and Lila 
Wallace, with convincing documentation 
of the author's belief that the Digest 
faithfully mirrors Wallace’s particular 
genius; 

abundant detail of some of the widely- 
known facts about the Digest—its lush 
quarters, its paternal concern for its 
family, its “campaigns” in the fields of 
nicotine and watch repair, for example; 
its testimonials from Eisenhower, 
Churchill, the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Japan, “Nobel prize- 
winning scientists,’ Donald Campbell, 
and others; 

frank listing of the qualities on which 
Digest success is built: the Wallace 
brand of sincerity, simplicity, sympathy, 
folksiness, jokes, entertainment, good 
will to the human race; and the qualities 
it avoids: profundity, the esoteric, the 
searching, the unpopular, the complex. 


These one doesn’t find: 


More than casual attention to comments 
heard loud in the 30s and 40s that the 
Digest gave more space and approval to 
representations from the Right than to 
others, and that its staff was politically 
and socially loaded in the same direc- 
tion; 

any attempt to use the modern commu- 
nications researcher’s tools to find out 
what the Digest really is (though scores 
.of its articles are mentioned by name, 
they appear to be selected to make 
points); 

any reference, for example, to the brief 
period when the Digest sponsored 
George V. Denny’s “Town Meeting of 
the Air,” a sponsorship that drew sharp 
criticism of both the magazine and the 
program; 

any mention of the Digest’s relationship 
with the Japanese propaganda organ 
Living Age in the years just before the 
war; 

any candid discussion of the Digest’s 
superficiality and oversimplification (on 
page 219 the book says both that physi- 
cians must read the Digest to keep up 
with their customers and that “self-con- 
scious intellectuals who would not touch 
the Digest with a ten-foot psychosis” re- 
peat its jokes without telling where they 
got them); 

an index, without which a history is 
hard indeed to use. 


In other words, one gets a great deal 
more about the obvious and the well- 
known characteristics of the Digest 
than he does of penetrating, unbiased 
digging behind the surface or of earnest 
evaluation of criticism of the magazine. 

Deservedly or not, the book gives 
the impression that it bears the Pleas- 
antville stamp of approval—a stamp 
that has shed ink-remover over any- 
thing adversely critical or embarrassing. 
It refers to John Bainbridge’s New 
Yorker profile of the Digest as a “bur- 
lesque,” and credits its publication—if 
I can read between Mr. Wood's widely- 
spaced lines—to the New Yorker's an- 
noyance at Digest condensation of a 
piece from Harper’s about Harold Ross 
and his magazine. Whether this specu- 
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lation is sound, one can doubt. In any 
case, careful reading of the profile makes 
it totally clear that it is not a burlesque. 
Satiric it is; irreverent; damaging if 
true; critical. But shrugging it off as a 
lampoon, ignoring the criticisms and 
suggestions it offers, gives it more rather 
than less stature. 

Mr. Wood does not even give us a 
long look at the phrase “of lasting in- 
terest.” It appears to mean, in his eyes, 
“nontimely”—you'll be just as much 
interested in these pieces next year as 
this—and homely and bland and pain- 
less. 

A book made up entirely of state- 
ments its subject could use for adver- 
tising—not taken out of context, either 
—is not likely to be very revealing. 

MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


ALsop, JoseEPH and STEWART, The Re- 
porter’s Trade. New York: Reynal 
& Company, 1958. 377 pp. $5: 


W% AS AN UNHAPPY BUT DOGGED READER 
of one of the West’s more myopic edi- 
torial pages, I often sustained myself 
only from the articulate dispatches of 
that remarkable reporter-columnist 
team, the Alsop brothers. The clarity 
and vigor of their reporting provided 
penetrating insight into the alarms and 
crises of the dozen years since World 
War II. Armed with their reconnais- 
sance of Washington politics, foreign 
affairs and the defense posture of this 
nation, I became a_better-informed 
critic of public policy. 

Now the team has broken up. But 
the Alsops, top journalistic performers, 
have returned in this book for a “fare- 
well tour.” May there be others! 

The Alsops do more than review 
their past 12 years of hard-hitting re- 
porting. The book’s first 95 pages con- 
tain the Alsops’ definition of the “trade 
of reporting.” Therein they slam home 
the basic craft rule: on-the-scene, eye- 
witness coverage, backed by depth of 
knowledge, leg work and persistent 


badgering of sources. (The Alsops es- 
chew the appellation of “professional”; 
reporting to them is a craftlike, of all 
things, undertaking!) And they share 
with Walter Lippmann the belief that 
public opinion can be changed by news, 
in great gobs or small droplets, given 
that the flow of news is not impeded by 
government or by editors. This section 
alone should be required reading for 
journalism students. 

The balance of the book is a com- 
pilation of some of their past columns, 
fabricated into a cohesive, readable 
summary of the recent past by a highly 
personalized and opinionated commen- 
tary on history and its major actors. 
This reviewer was left with a terrible 
sense of guilt: “Why didn’t I—why 
didn’t others—see this before?” Long 
before other journalists and even states- 
men, the Alsops recognized the two 
basic realities of the past decade: Rus- 
sia’s coming of power and this nation’s 
uncertain entry into world affairs. 
These two reporters see nothing which 
would indicate that our makers of public 
policy have recognized brutal reality. 
The Alsops are angry; this is their com- 
ment on the President: “Eisenhower . . . 
who walked on the waterhole of the 
Burning Tree course.” 

This anger! It is enough to burn out 
a dozen reporters. This is what makes 
the book exciting. But the Alsops are 
tough. They got stories, not leaks, in 
a Washington committed to sweeping 
facts under the rug and then stamping 
“secret” on the broom, the facts and 
the rug. The Alsops are often arrogant. 
They should be. They were subjected 
to the most despicable treatment of a 
journalist in a democratic society—the 
security investigation. (Bi-partisan to be 
sure; both Truman and Eisenhower 
called for the gumshoes. ) 

This book also must stand the test 
of comparison. The Alsops have writ- 
ten a strong book, but I am not certain 
if it is a “great.” The Alsops are re- 
porters of the 1950s, tough and unre- 
lenting. But looking back, for example, 
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to Lincoln Steffens of the youth of this 
century or to Eric Sevareid, we also 
see competent reporters. 

The Alsops are committed. “We are 
conservatives,” they say, “. . . we mean 
that we believe in conserving the basic 
values of our free society, at all costs.” 
Yet, as well as they lay before the 
reader’s eye the errors of public leader- 
ship, they never “dig in” to lay bare 
the structure of contemporary society 
which produces the “team,” the fear of 
a free flow of information, McCarthy- 
ism and conformity. 

Perhaps the Alsops, given time to sit 
back and reflect, will “dig deep” in 
some future “final tour.” In the mean- 
time, The Reporter's Trade is recom- 
mended reading. 


WALTER GIEBER 
University of California 





BERNSTEIN, THEODORE M., Watch Your 
Language. Great Neck, N.Y.: Chan- 
nel Press, 1958. 276 pp. $3.95. 


Y THIS Is A COLLECTION OF THE BEST 
from six years of Winners & Sinners, 
“a bulletin of second-guessing issued 
occasionally from the southeast corner 
of The New York Times News Room.” 

That’s enough to make this book 
must reading for students and teachers 
of news writing and editing. But it also 
contains a bonus of several analytical 
commentaries by the author on the use 
and misuse of the English language in 
journalism. 

Mr. Bernstein, who puts out the kib- 
itzing Winners & Sinners as assistant 
managing editor of the Times, obvi- 
ously sees the journalist as a protector 
of the language. Although his praises 
and criticisms are directed at Timesmen 
and Times material, they apply even 
more so to other less literate news- 
papers. 

In expressing his own philosophy on 
news writing, Mr. Bernstein provides a 
refreshing antidote to the syllable count- 
ers. He makes a convincing argument 
for writing only one idea in each sen- 


tence, but cautions news writers not to 
take this as a rule or formula. He also 
rejects the “write-like-you-talk” school 
on the grounds that writing is and must 
be a more precise form of expression 
than extemporaneous speaking. 

Some journalism teachers may ob- 
ject that the organization of Watch 
Your Language handicaps its classroom 
utility. It is true that the book is not 
organized along traditional textbook 
lines; there are no canned exercises at 
the ends of the chapters. The book fol- 
lows rather closely the form of Winners 
& Sinners, devoting chapters to “Words 
That Need Watching,” “Storytelling,” 
“Syntax Sinners,” “Helpful Hints for 
Hatchet Men” and “Head-Hunting.” 


It also is true that this book does not 
attempt to be a complete guide to Eng- 
lish usage. But Watch Your Language 
is valuable to journalism education be- 
cause it discusses in a wise and lively 
way the kind of writing that journalism 
teachers ought to be teaching if they 
aren’t already and the kinds of writing 
errors being made by most journalism 
students. 


EUGENE GOODWIN 
Pennsylvania State University 





Kore, SIDNEY, Behind Shocking Crime 
Headlines. Tallahassee: Institute of 
Media Research, School of Journal- 
ism, Florida State University, 1957. 
274 pp. $3.75. 


WY SIDNEY KOBRE TEACHES JOURNALISM. 
The jacket of his book informs us that 
he is a former police beat reporter. An 
ideal combination for a book about 
crime reporting. And crime reporting 
can certainly stand a book. On the one 
hand the emphasis on “human interest” 
aspects of crime reflects an unhealthy 
public demand. Publicity has been 
shown to provide incentive to potential 
delinquents anxious to escape anonym- 
ity. Technical details are useful to ju- 
veniles unschooled in the intricacies of 
efficient lawbreaking. Unfavorable de- 
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scriptions of law enforcement agents 
impairs their relations with the public. 
Favorable descriptions make them com- 
placent. On the other hand, crime is a 
public problem. Public enlightenment 
is essential for efforts to remove the 
conditions underlying criminal behav- 
ior. Only through fearless and thought- 
ful reporting can we gain a more ra- 
tional approach to correction and the 
treatment of offenders. Only intelligent 
publicity can remove the cobwebs of 
self-righteous indignation, vengefulness 
and sanctimonious sophistry that char- 
acterize the public attitude toward of- 
fenders. 


This makes it necessary to first in- 
sure that the reporter’s own attitudes 
are free of cobwebs. It -equires a thor- 
ough revaluation of the traditional phil- 
osophy of crime reporting. It requires 
the establishment of standards, the 
study of methods, the selection of quali- 
fied personnel. 


Professor Kobre has approached his 
book in the spirit of this assumption. 
Unfortunately, he was sidetracked. He 
ended up in the relatively unexplored 
area of criminal psychology, where 
even specialists fear to tread. And here 
he does little more than belabor tru- 
isms. For instance, he tells us in tire- 
some detail that early childhood is an 
important stage of life and that families 
are a key factor in the development of 
delinquency. He also provides dogmatic 
summaries of research findings that do 
not really deserve uncritical acceptance. 
However, most of Professor Kobre’s 
data (and the bulk of the book) is 
made up of news stories from his pri- 
vate morgue of crime clippings. Inter- 
esting as these stories may be, they are 
at best tangential to the points they are 
supposed to illustrate. At their worst, 
they are completely irrelevant. The 
same holds for one or two of the half 
dozen photographs in the book. A pic- 
ture of a prison classification board, for 
instance, illustrates a discussion of the 
“delinquent personality.” 


In summary, Professor Kobre’s heart 
is in the right place, and the problem he 
raises is a vital one. One suspects that 
some re-orientation and a great deal of 
reorganization could have turned what 
now is a haphazard collection of 
warmed-up news stories into a book 
which is very badly needed. 

Hans Tocu 
Michigan State University 





KnopF, A. A., Secrets of Taking Good 
Pictures. Garden City, N.Y.: Han- 
over House, 1958. 144 pp. $2.50. 


W% KNOPF, IN THIS BOOK FOR THE “90 
per cent of all camera users who are 
only casual picture takers,” tries to help 
the average snapshooter make better pic- 
tures. Nearly the entire book is devoted 
to the basics of simple camera use. Not 
written for classroom or advanced ama- 
teur use, the book avoids the subjects 
of negative developing, printing, en- 
larging, professional equipment and 
how to tell the story visually. It is di- 
rected to the Sunday snapshooter whose 
main concern is that his pictures of 
Aunt Minnie, the rosebush and the new 
baby will “all come out.” Excellent for 
the intended audience, but it does not 
go far enough for those interested in 
using photography as a means of com- 
munication. 


WERNER J. SEVERIN 
University of Maryland 





RUBIN, BERNARD, Public Relations and 
the Empire State. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1958. 
357 pp. $7.50. 


W HERE IS A CASE STUDY OF NEW YORK 
state administration from 1943 to 1954. 
It requires 104 pages of quarrel with 
experts’ definitions before beginning, 
sets up idealistic rules but does not al- 
low public relations men to help make 
policy. 

The volume leans heavily on second- 
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ary sources in the first third, and may 
have been “authorized” when it calls 
“. . . Dewey expert in the field.” 

The writer confuses information with 
public relations, yet covers well promo- 
tional activities of Department of Com- 
merce and social welfare agencies which 
definitely are PR. He also recognizes 
valuable rules when he quotes guides 
on press relations. 

Not suitable for working PR counsel 
nor public relations teachers, the book 
will be of some use to students of PR 
and political science as a reference. It is 
well designed and printed. 

ELLSWORTH CHUNN 
Oklahoma State University 





GEBBIE PRESS, House Magazine Direc- 
tory. New York: The Gebbie Press, 
1958. 457 pp. 


WY THIS LISTING OF 4,000 HOUSE PUBLI- 
cations will particularly interest two 
groups: specialists in industrial editing 
and free-lance writers. For the latter, 
the publisher has included information 
on copy needs and payments. Other 
data on each publication include ad- 
dress, editors’ names, frequency of pub- 
lication, size, circulation and printer. 
Many cover pictures are also carried. 

Gebbie issues a new directory every 
two years. This most recent one indi- 
cates a more extensive listing than be- 
fore and probably also a big growth in 
the industrial field. As compared with 
214 pages listing magazines in the 1954 
edition, for example, this devotes 391 
to the purpose. While in 1954, 20 com- 
panies were listed between A and A1/, 
now there are 70 in the same bracket; 
and many companies have several pub- 
lications—for example, Allis-Chalmers, 
13; Alcoa, 17. Other new features of 
this edition are questions and answers 
on industrial magazines and an article 
on free-lancing photographs. 


ROBERT ROOT 
Syracuse University 


HENRY, Harry, Motivation Research. 
New York: Frederick Ungar Pub- 
lishing Company, 1958. 240 pp. $5. 


WY “THE MOTIVATION RESEARCH EXPERT 
must be able to explain what he has 
done and why he has come to the con- 
clusions he has; and he must be able to 
do this in simple language, without ex- 
cessive use of technical jargon,” in- 
sists Harry Henry. 

The author suits his actions to his 
words in this book. He explains in sim- 
ple, non-technical language the tech- 
niques of motivation research. He illus- 
trates with many actual cases from 
studies conducted under his own direc- 
tion as head of research operations for 
a large British advertising agency how 
motivation research is used to help 
form policies for production, packag- 
ing, marketing and advertising. 

The approach reflects the author’s 
background in marketing and advertis- 
ing in that it treats motivation research 
as a tool of business management, with- 
out pretending to offer an exhaustive 
treatise on methods and uses. 

Motivation research, as characterized 
here, is the study of the relationship be- 
tween the personality of the consumer 
and the personality (or brand image) 
of the product. It examines the inter- 
action between these two personalities, 
operating under the theory that people 
like to choose goods whose personali- 
ties they perceive as either matching or 
complementing their own so as to “cre- 
ate an association that satisfies a need.” 

For the teacher or student of adver- 
tising and marketing, media manage- 
ment or research methods in mass com- 
munications, Henry’s book will supple- 
ment (but not replace) G. H. Smith’s 
Motivation Research in Advertising and 
Marketing. The latter offers a more 
complete coverage of the methods and 
techniques used and also _ includes 
graphic illustrations of some of the 
main tests used in motivation research. 
Smith’s division by topic headings also 
makes for ease in reference, and he 
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lists extensive supplementary readings 
for each topic discussed. 

Henry’s book, on the other hand, is 
written like a novel: in solid type, with- 
out topic headings, pictorial matter or 
bibliographical material. By the same 
token, it also reads more like a novel. 
The natural continuity and interesting 
development of relevant case histories 
make interesting reading. At the same 
time, the author evaluates and criticizes 
each case he mentions and points out 
the motivation research lesson to be de- 
rived therefrom. 

To the teacher who already has 
Smith’s book, Henry’s book will be a 
valuable addition for both the way it 
relates motivation research findings to 
marketing problems and for the new 
case studies it analyzes in detail—espe- 
cially since the number of such studies 
for which the supporting facts are pre- 
sented satisfactorily are rather scarce in 
the literature on motivation research. 

REUBEN MEHLING 
Indiana University 





MEAD, SHEPHERD, The Admen. 
York: Simon and Schuster, 
309 pp. $4. 


W A BUMPER CROP OF NOVELS BY COM- 
municators about their own business— 
those high-stake, tension-loaded seg- 
ments, advertising, broadcasting, and 
public relations—appeared in 1958. 
The communications scholar will un- 
doubtedly find the literary merits of 
this fiction less provocative than the 
phenomenon of this almost epidemic 
urge to creativity on the part of so 
many communicator-businessmen. Cer- 
tainly this can be said of The Admen, 
the first “serious” novel of a Benton 
and Bowles vice president who retired 
recently at 41 to devote full time to 
writing. (He is the author of Magnifi- 
cent MaclInnes and Big Ball of Wax, 
satiric novels.) 

Mead reports briskly and meticu- 
lously the birth, expansion and crises of 


New 
1958. 


Branch Torrey Associates, mythical big- 
billing Madison Avenue agency. He 
manages to convey quite convincingly 
the nerve-wrack to agency principals 
and subordinates in winning new ac- 
counts and keeping old ones happy. 
Situations come to life but characters 
don’t quite, with the possible excep- 
tion of Branch Torrey, hard-driving 
founder and president. The journalistic 
accuracy of this account of agency op- 
eration recommends this book as re- 
quired reading for background in the 
introductory advertising course. This 
would seem to be its greatest value. 


HuGH W. SARGENT 
University of Illinois 





EDITORS OF FORTUNE, The Exploding 
Metropolis. New York: Doubleday 
Anchor Books, 1958. xx + 177 pp. 
$.95. 


WY THIS BOOK IS SUBTITLED “A STUDY OF 
the Assault on Urbanism and How Our 
Cities Can Resist It.” It might easily be 
called “The Shame of Our Cities Re- 
visited—If We Don’t Do Something 
About It Soon.” Its thesis is that since 
the muckraking days of Lincoln Stef- 
fens, our cities have improved and are 
in fairly good shape right now. How- 
ever, our cities are exploding out of 
their bounds so fast that we need much 
new thinking and planning to avoid 
serious trouble. 

The book is the result of research 
done by Fortune, and the various chap- 
ters appeared in that magazine in 1957 
and 1958. These chapters explore areas 
of metropolitan planning where prob- 
lems are most likely to occur in the 
near future—housing, traffic, city hall, 
slums, suburban expansion and the 
downtown districts. 

In his foreword, William H. Whyte 
Jr. (author of The Organization Man 
and two of the six chapters here) says 
that the wrong kind of thinking at 
present is producing a lot of potential 
problems. He is chiefly concerned with 
the type of philosophy that has pro- 
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duced the monolithic housing project— 
“the wrong design in the wrong place 
at the wrong time.” 

This book does not lay the blame on 
the politician or the projessional city 
planner, but on the citizen. “It is the 
laymen who must take the initiative,” 
Whyte says. And he adds, “Newspapers, 
which should take the lead in express- 
ing the layman’s point of view, have 
been generally uncritical of the institu- 
tional design.” 

Anyone who has ever covered city 
hall or who cares about its coverage 
will find this book interesting and 
thought-provoking. Five Fortune editors 
contributed to its writing, and the book 
has many of the built-in prejudices of 
that magazine. Nonetheless, it provides 
good background information on the 
problems our cities are most likely to 
face in the immediate future. 

Ray E. HIEBERT 
American University 


LAZARSFELD, PAUL F. and THIELENS, 
WAGNER Jr., The Academic Mind. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. 
460 pp. $7.50. 


W% IN THIS VOLUME THE AUTHORS SET 
out to determine how the tension of 
the decade following World War II af- 
fected teaching in the social sciences. 
They set up three other objectives: 1) 
interpreting the academic mind to the 
outsider; 2) explaining “. . . the strat- 
egy of the investigation and the proce- 
dures for analyzing the data . . .” used 
in the study, and 3) setting a bench- 
mark which might make future investi- 
gations much more revealing. 

A total of 2,451 social science teach- 
ers in 165 institutions of higher learn- 
ing were interviewed. Of these institu- 
tions, 72% are co-educational, 10% are 
men’s colleges and 18% women’s. Six 
per cent are Negro schools. Teachers of 
journalism were not included, their 
categorization as professionals exclud- 
ing them. Although large schools were 
deliberately oversampled, the composi- 


tion of the sample of 165 institutions 
with respect to region, sex of student 
body and Negro-white ratio approaches 
the characteristics of the 904 accred- 
ited institutions listed in American 
Universities and Colleges, 1952 edition. 

A relatively well-informed college or 
university teacher will have no diffi- 
culty in identifying many campuses on 
which pressures were brought to bear 
on or charges made against faculty 
members although institutions are not 
named. (The 165 institutions in the 
sample are listed in Appendix 7.) 

What was the effect of the McCarthy 
era, the period of suspicion, the years 
when governing boards and administra- 
tors of more than a few institutions of 
higher learning frowned upon devia- 
tions from the norm—what was the ef- 
fect of this climate of conformity upon 
teachers of the social sciences in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities? 

In sum, the authors assert that “.. . 
the effective scope of higher education 
in America was threatened.” [italics 
theirs] The authors define “effective 
scope” as what a man perceives, “what 
he has contact with, and what he 
reaches for through his interest or his 
expectations.” (p. 264) That this con- 
clusion of the authors is valid, sensitive 
staff members cognizant of campus af- 
fairs and alert to actual and potential 
pressures cannot deny. 

Lazarsfeld and Thielens conclude: 
“It would be dangerous to have the ef- 
fective scope of the American college 
campus restricted again.” To which this 
reviewer adds a fervent “Amen.” 

The Academic Mind, then, should 
interest the journalism teacher because, 
while not included in the sample, he is 
a member of a university community, 
he may discover danger signs in his 
own teaching habits, and he will recog- 
nize encroachments and attempts at en- 
croachments on academic and teaching 
freedoms on many campuses. 

The study is an unusual if not unique 
one in that a social scientist—David 
Riesman of Harvard, himself a re- 
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spondent—was asked by the authors 
and provided with resources by the 
sponsors of the original study to talk 
with both interviewers and respondents 
to check the adequacy of communica- 
tion and to see what issues had not 
been explored to the satisfaction of the 
respondents. Nearly 600 of the 2,451 
respondents co-operated either in per- 
son or by replying to mail question- 
naires. Riesman and Mark Benney 
talked with approximately 25% of the 
212 interviewers. Space prohibits sum- 
marization of Riesman’s findings but 
journalism and mass communication 
teachers using questionnaires and inter- 
viewers in their research will find much 
of value in Riesman’s chapter which 
runs to 105 pages. 

Lazarsfeld and Thielens reached def- 
inite conclusions as to the effect of the 
McCarthy era on teaching of social 
science disciplines. Riesman finds that 
the “. . . deficiencies in the interviewing 
did not seriously impair the informa- 
tion gathered.” 


As to the authors’ additional three 
objectives, this reviewer doubts that 
they were successful in interpreting the 
academic mind to the outsider. With 
their other two aims, they came reason- 
ably close to the targets. The book 
should, but undoubtedly will not, be 
made required reading for members of 
governing boards of public and private 
colleges and universities. 


To one who spent much time and 
effort during his first 25 years in aca- 
deme battling power-hungry trustees 
who frequently tried to impose unwar- 
ranted restrictions on the faculty of 
their institution, the publication of The 
Academic Mind offers hope that other 
studies of threats to higher education 
in the United States may be undertaken 
and published. 


The book contains scores of explana- 
tory charts and tables. There are nine 
appendices and an index. 


NorvaL NEIL LUXON 
University of North Carolina 


TUGWELL, RExForRD G., The Art of 
Politics. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1958. 295 pp. 
$5. 


WY ANYONE INTERESTED IN POLITICAL 
communication will find this a fascinat- 
ingly negative book. Rexford Tugwell 
manages somehow to preserve some of 
the leap and sparkle of three of the 
20th century’s most adept users of mass 
communications, and barely mention 
the mass media. These are sharp politi- 
cal portraits of Franklin Roosevelt, Fio- 
rello La Guardia and Luis Munoz 
Marin, but Tugwell just glances off of 
journalism as he hurries his men into 
back-room government. 

The author was in the back rooms 
with all three, and his curiously de- 
tached appraisals will be invaluable. 
But his lack of significant attention to 
communications is the more improb- 
able because his limping prose seems 
to follow the formula of the oldtime ra- 
dio writer: First, you tell *em what 
you're going to tell ’em; you tell ‘em; 
then, you tell em what you told ’em. 

WILLIAM L. RIVERS 
University of Miami 
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ApaMS, JoHN C. and others, eds., College 

Teaching by Television. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1958. 324 pp. $4. 
“Brings together the varied and some- 
times conflicting experiences of teachers 
who have used broadcast or closed-cir- 
cuit television for instructional pur- 
poses.” 

AGEE, JAMES, Agee on Film. New York: 

McDowell, Obolensky, 1958. 432 pp. 
$6. 
Agee’s film criticism, selected from Time 
where he was a movie reviewer from 
1941 to the middle of 1948, and from 
the Nation, for which he wrote movie 
criticism from 1942 to 1948. 
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AGNEW, CLARK M. and Nem O'BRIEN, 

Television Advertising. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1958. 
Intended as a comprehensive coverage 
of the theory and technique of TV ad- 
vertising. Includes such recent develop- 
ments as video tape recording, color TV, 
pay television and subliminal advertis- 
ing. 

ALISKY, MARVIN, Latin American Journal- 

ism Bibliography. Mexico, D.F.: Fondo 
de Publicidad Interamericana, 1958. 59 
pp. $1. 
A helpful annotated bibliography of se- 
lected books and articles on the mass 
media of Latin America, with an intro- 
duction by the author. “Not the last 
word on the subject, merely one of the 
first words.” 

Audiences Reached through Magazine 
Combinations. New York: Look Maga- 
zine, 1958. 7 pp. Apply. 

Based on The Audience of Nine Maga- 
zines, 1958, a national study conducted 
by Alfred Politz Research, Inc. The 
magazines are Life, Look, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Time, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall’s, and Reader’s Digest. 

AUSTIN, ALVIN E., Recruiting New Talent 

for News Staffs. New York: Wall Street 
Journal, 1958. Apply. 
Report on a year’s survey by a member 
of the journalism department at the 
University of North Dakota, showing 
the demand for manpower in journal- 
ism. 

Bay, CHRISTIAN, The Structure of Free- 
dom. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. $7.50. 

Examines the position of human free- 
dom in contemporary society and the 
various forms of power opposing it. 

CALLAHAN, JAMEs D., ed., Jayhawk Editor. 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Sterling Press, 
1958. 
Biography of A. Q. Miller, Sr., a Kan- 
sas country editor. Some of Mr. Miller’s 
outstanding editorials are reprinted. 

CaPpLow, THEODORE and REECE J. MCGEE, 
Academic Marketplace. New York: Ba- 
sic Books, 1958. 255 pp. $4.95. 

“An anatomy of the academic profes- 
sion—its mores, its morale, its machina- 
tions. 

CaRLSEN, Darvey E., Graphic Arts. Peo- 
ria, Ill.: Charles A. Bennett Co., 1958. 
158 pp. $3.60. 


A pictorial introduction to the processes 
of the graphic arts. 

Code of Ethics and Standards of Practice 
for the Rental and Exchange of Mailing 
Lists. New York: Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association, Inc., 3 E. 57th St. 
1958. 12 pp. Apply. 

The obligations of iist owner, mailer 
and list broker, their relationship, and 
the enforcement of the code. 

CuRRAN, CHARLES W., Screen Writing and 
Production Techniques. New York: 
Hastings House, 1958. 242 pp. $4.95. 
(Communication Arts Books) 

“The non-technical handbook for TV, 
film and tape.” 

Daty, Joun, The News—Broadcasting’s 

First Responsibility. Washington, D.C.: 
National Association of Radio and Tel- 
evision Broadcasters, 1958. 
The vice-president of the American 
Broadcasting Company in charge of 
news and special events discusses Canon 
35 at the American Bar Association 
Convention. 

DIEFENBACH, ROBERT C., A Guide to Your 
Television Appearance. Washington, 
D.C.: The author, 4819 Leland St., 
1958. 20 pp. $1. 

Quick coaching about what to wear, 
what to do about make-up, prompting, 
cueing and other basic facts. The author 
is on the staff of WRC-TV, Washington. 

Dimensions of Radio and Television: The 
Scope of a Great Industry. Washington, 
D.C.: National Association of Broad- 
casters, 1958. 14 pp. Apply. 

“A compilation of data on broadcasting 
for use by broadcasters.” 

ALLEGARD, ALvaR, The Readership of the 

Periodical Press in Mid-Victorian Brit- 
ain. Gothenburg, Sweden: University of 
Gothenberg,, 41 pp. (Distr. by Alm- 
qvist & Wiksell, Stockholm.) Sw. Kr. 
8:—. 
An analysis of the size and other char- 
acteristics of the readership of mid-Vic- 
torian periodicals, with emphasis on the 
decade 1860-1870. 

Evans, NELL WoMack, Scripteasers: A 

Book of Fun and Learning for Those 
Who Read and Write. Denver, Colo.: 
Golden Bell Press. 132 pp. $3.50. 
A miscellany of personal experiences, 
information and advice by a Colorado 
newspaper woman, columnist and for- 
mer proofreader. 
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Expenditures of National Advertisers in 
Newspapers 1957. New York: Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, 
1958. 40 pp. 

A complete list of newspaper advertisers 
who invested $25,000 or more in news- 
papers during 1957. 

FERBER, ROBERT and HuGH G. WALES, 
eds. Motivation and Market Behavior. 
Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, 
1958. 

A compilation of readings sponsored by 
the American Marketing Association. 
FOREMAN, ROBERT L., The Hot Half Hour. 

New York: Criterion, 1958. $3.95. 

A novel about the rise and fall of a TV 
quiz program sponsored by a pair of 
New York manufacturers of women’s 
dresses. 


GOLDMAN, RICHARD P., ed., Sportswriters’ 
Choice: Their Best Stories . . . as Se- 
lected by the Authors. New York: A. S. 
Barnes, 1958. 332 pp. Apply. 
Thirty-six stories, humorous or serious, 
by Bob Considine, Westbrook Pegler, 
Quentin Reynolds, Budd Shulberg and 
others. 

GROTHE, PETER, To Win the Minds of 

Men: The Story of the Communist 
Propaganda War in East Germany. 
Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books, 1958. 
$5.50. 
Analysis of Communist propaganda 
techniques employed in East Germany 
and the counter efforts of the West and 
of the Church in the East Zone. 

HIMMELWEIT, HILpDE T., and others, Tele- 
vision and the Child. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1958. $6.75. 
Deals with a survey of 4,000 British 
children with relation to many aspects 
of television. 

Journalism in a Free Society. Lincoln: 

University of Nebraska, School of Jour- 
nalism, 1958. 37 pp. Apply. 
Addresses delivered at the First Annual 
Journalism Week at the University of 
Nebraska School of Journalism. Subjects 
include the right to know, depth report- 
ing, the business press, the Washington 
scene, and the challenge of the future. 

KIEFER, WARREN and HARRY MIDDLETON, 
Pax. New York: Random House, 1958. 
$3.95. 

A novel about public relations in the 
drug business, co-authored by two pub- 
lic relations men. 


Lee, CHARLES, The Hidden Public. New 

York: Doubleday, 1958. $3.95. 
A review of the history of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club and an account of its 
procedures and memberships, with a list 
of selections, dividends and alternates, 
1926-1957. 

LIVINGSTON, HarOLpD, The Detroiters. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1958. 
$3.95. 

A novel about advertising men whose 
clients are the automobile industry. 

MANNES, Marya, More in Anger. Phila- 
delphia, Penn.: Lippincott, 1958. 189 
pp. $3.50. 

The author’s essays from the Reporter. 
One section is on “The Arts: Selling the 
Public.” 

Marsi, IRvING T. and EDwarD Eure, Best 
Sports Stories 1958 Edition. New York: 
Dutton, 1958. 236 pp. $3.95. 

“54 newspaper and magazine pieces, and 
30 top sports photos.” 

Modern Publicity, 1958-59. London and 
New York: The Studio Publications, 
1958. 

Latest annual of international advertis- 
ing art. : 

Moxon, JosepH, Mechanck Exercises on 

the Whole Art of Printing (1683-4). 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1958. $16.80. 
The first exact reprinting of the first 
book on printing that was ever written, 
together with a biographical introduc- 
tion, explanatory notes, and supplemen- 
tary illustrations. 

Newspaper Readership. The Raytown 

News, A Suburban Newspaper in the 
Kansas City Area. Columbia: Univer- 
sity of Missouri, School of Journalism, 
1958. (Newspaper Study No. 8) 
One of the continuing series of reader- 
ship studies, conducted by the School of 
Journalism in cooperation with the Mis- 
souri Press Association. 

POLLACK, PETER, Picture History of Pho- 

tography. New York: Harry N. Abrams, 
1958. 
Great photographs by great photogra- 
phers, from 1839 to the present, ranging 
in type from portraiture to scientific 
picture. 

REDFIELD, CHARLES E., Communication in 
Management: The Theory and Practice 
of Administrative Communication. Rev. 
ed. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. $5. 
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A revised edition, with supplementary 
reading lists expanded to include recent 
books on communication, chapters on 
employee publications, communication 
and control, and communication in sci- 
entific and industrial research. 

ScHIcK, FRANK, Paperbound Books in 
America. New York: R. R. Bowker, 
1958. $7.50. 

The history of paperback books and 
their European background. 

SHARPS, WALLACE S., Commercial Televi- 
sion; A Manual of Advertising and Pro- 
duction Techniques. New York: Her- 
man and Stephens, 1958. $14.95. 

A detailed guide to the elements of TV 
advertising in British television. 

SmitH, Datus C., Jr., American Books in 
the Non-Western World: Some Moral 
Issues. New York: New York Public 
Library, 1958. (R. R. Bowker Lecture 
No. 18.) 22 pp. 25¢. 

The author discusses economic and cul- 
tural factors. 


Snow, EpcGar, Journey to the Beginning. 
New York: Random House, 1958. $5. 
A well-known reporter’s first-hand story 
of what he has seen and heard in Asia. 

SHERWIN, ROBERT V., Legal Aspects of 

Photography. New York: Greenberg, 
1957. 126 pp. $1.95. 
Deals with obscenity, libel, invasion of 
privacy, copyright and ownership, con- 
tracts, releases and compensation, and a 
few other pertinent phases. 

THOMSON, CuarLEs A. H., Television, Pol- 
itics and Public Policy. Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 722 
Jackson Place, N.W., 1958. (Reprint 
no. 25) 38 pp. Single copies free. 

A pamphlet devoted largely to an analy- 
sis of Section 315. 
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Trends in Consumer Behavior: The Next 
Ten Years. Ann Arbor, Mich.: The 
Foundation for Research on Human Be- 
havior, 1958. 50 pp. $3. 

Report on a seminar. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF JusTICE, The Power 
of the President to Withhold Informa- 
tion from Congress. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1958. 82 
pp. Apply. 

Memoranda to the Attorney General. 

U. S. House, SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL Business, Policies of American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers. Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1958. 

U. S. SeNaTE, Post OFFIce, Postal Rates. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1958. 

WEsTLEY, Bruce H., Attitudes toward 
Educational Television. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Television Labora- 
tory, 600 N. Park St., 1958. 241 pp. 
An effort to determine something about 
the audience and potential audience for 
educational television, and the attitude 
of the public toward it. 

WHITNEY, SIMON N., Anti-Trust Policies: 
American Experiences in Twenty Indus- 
tries. 2 vols. New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1958. $10. 

Includes sections on paper and on mo- 
tion pictures. 

YOaKEM, Lota GoeELeT, ed., TV and 
Screen Writing. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1958. 124 pp. $3.95. 
Essays on problems and experiences in 
professional writing by members of the 
Writers’ Guild of America. Discussions 
include the transition of screen play into 
novel, the techniques of the Western and 
the mystery, the Hollywood and New 
York market. 





“If our hopes of democracy are to be realized, the media must supply 
full and accurate information on which the people can base their judgment 
on public affairs and they must offer a forum for the discussion of those 
affairs. I doubt if there are six cities of any size in the United States in 
which the newspapers come anywhere near meeting these requirements. 
As for radio and television, with a few distinguished exceptions now and 
then, they make no attempt to meet them. The so-called ‘extended news 
coverage’ supplied by radio and television during the recent newspaper 
strike in New York was a bad joke.”—ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, in accepting 


a 1958 Sidney Hillman award. 
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3 IN MID-DECEMBER, NEW YORK CITY’S NINE MAJOR DAILY NEWSPAPERS DIS- 
appeared from homes and streets after a strike of the Union of Newspaper and 
Mail Deliverers. The strike was settled just before the end of the year. 

Two major criticisms were levelled at the fare offered by television in the 
United States. One came from television newsman Edward R. Murrow, who 
charged that the medium insulates the citizenry from reality at a time of peril. 
The other, appearing in Fortune, said that general program mediocrity stemmed 
from the faulty economic structure of the medium, and predicted that pay- 
television would succeed. 

Public Opinion Quarterly published a special issue devoted to public opinion 
in “modernizing” (underdeveloped) areas of the world. 

The Freedom of Information Center at the University of Missouri announced 
that it would be a library and research facility open to all, and that it would not 
advocate. 


Publications cited include: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. Ed., American Editor; Am. Merc., Ameri- 
can Mercury; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio 
Visual Communication Review; Irn. Crtn., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; Bus. Wk., Business 
Week; Bdcstg., Broadcasting; Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P., Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., Guild Re- 
porter; J. Bdestg., Journal of Broadcasting; J. Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, Journalism Quarterly; 
Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; NYT Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., 
New Republic; New Ykr., New Yorker; NR, Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; 
POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Prog., Progressive; PR, Public Relations; PR Jrnl., Public Relations 
Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of 
Films, Radio & Television; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U.S. 
Department of State Bulletin; TV, Television; USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 





NOTE TO USERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


With this issue, the QUARTERLY bibliography initiates two new features. The first is a 
revised system of categories, which, while it will not meet everyone’s preferences, prom- 
ises to increase orderliness. The full list of categories is represented in the present bibli- 
ography, and while usage may dictate changes in the near future, the editors believe 
that changes will be minor. The new system is the result of protracted consultation, 
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debate, and headache, all of which indicate the field’s imperfect agreement on the 
structure of journalism and communication. 

The second change is the numbering of entries, and the cross-listing of entries by 
numbers at the end of each category. The numbers will run consecutively through each 
year, beginning anew with number I at the start of each year. If indexing the bibliogra- 
phy should some day appear feasible, the numbers will be ready to use. For present 
purposes, however, the advantage of numbering is in the cross-indexing of entries. 


Advertising 

1. ANoNyMous. In decentralized setup 
Armour gets local rates, pays agency di- 
rectly. Ad. Age 29:51 pl Dec. 15.—Ar- 
mour gets local rate by placing copy 
through its six regional offices. 

2. —ZInsurance advertisers keep long- 
range ad plans flexible for timely cam- 
paigns. PI 265:2 pp52-4 Oct. 10.—Pro- 
grams of all major U.S. insurance compa- 
nies over the past 25 years are analyzed. 

3. —Much ad research “just advertis- 
ing” ARF told. Ad. Age 29:40 pl Oct. 6. 
—MIT professor scores narrowness, lack 
of objectivity and scientific method, in ad 
research. A five-step plan for better re- 
search proposed. 

4. —New York newspapers mark time 
as broadcasters sell it. PI 265:12 p13 Dec. 
19.—Radio, tv rush into gap left by struck 
New York papers. 

5. —Stereo broadcasting: what does it 
mean to advertising? PI 265:3 pp21-4 Oct. 
24.—Stereo radio is establishing beach- 
heads in major cities. A look at the pros 
and cons of the various systems and what 
they will do for commercials. 

6. —What kind of market are car radio 
listeners? Media/scope 2:10 pp59-62 Oct. 
—Individual studies and methods are sur- 
veyed. Some point the way for better 
measurement. 

7. ALDERSON, WroE. New approach to 
ad evaluation would focus on both market 
and business. PI 265:1 pp55-8 Oct. 3. 
—Writer stresses need for isolation of the 
key market factors that will shape the ad- 
vertising concept, and defines some of 
_ areas where research may prove use- 
ul. 

8. CusIcK, JACK. Are newspapers low- 
ering the national rate barrier? Media/ 
scope 2:10 pp53-6 Oct.—Pressed by in- 
creasing competition, many papers are 
narrowing the gap between local and na- 
tional rates with space and frequency dis- 
counts. 

9. DanteELs, Draper. Humor in ads: 
When should it be used? PI 265:9 p64 
Nov. 28.—Burnett’s creative chief lists 


humor-copy seasonings, which, like garlic, 
should be used sparingly. 

10. HaDLEY, Howarp D. Newspapers 
vs. television—which is the better buy? 
Media/scope 2:11 pp31-4 Nov.—Apples 
and oranges are compared (different tv 
program formats with varied sizes of 
newspaper ads). Cost per 1,000 gives the 
nod to newspapers. 

11. Lucas, D. B. How accurate are our 
audience estimates? Media/scope 2:10 pp 
47-9 Oct.—Non-response group in proba- 
bility sample may develop errors exceed- 
ing one million in 20 . . . and higher, if 
sampling or sample construction breaks 
down. 

12. MALONEY, JOHN F. Magazines vs. 
television—which is the better buy? Media 
/scope 2:12 pp37-8 Dec.—The heavy mag- 
azine reader appears to be a far more ac- 
tive breed, with higher buying motivation, 
than more passive heavy tv viewer. 

13. MARTINEAU, PIERRE. Sharper focus 
for the corporate image. Harv. Bus. Rev. 
36:6 pp49-58 Nov.-Dec.—Creating and 
selling a “corporate image” is “far more 
than a task for a public relations staff,” 
and admen can effectively participate. 

14. MERRIMAN, JAMES F. Evaluating 
advertising appeals through sales results. 
—J. Mktg. 23:2 pp164-7 Oct.—Five dif- 
ferent sales appeals were tested by measur- 
ing sales in five cities where the appeals 
were run in newspaper ads and in two con- 
trol cities. 

15. ScHUYLER, Purp N. Group seek- 
ing truth on how media differ. E&P 91:42 
p17 Oct. 11.—ARF audience concept ccm- 
mittee seeks accurate measure of audience 
impact among major media. 

16. WHITTIER, CHARLES L. Mass mar- 
keting, decline of product craftsmanship 
may mean loss of persuasion in advertis- 
ing. Ad. Age 29:49 pp87-90 Dec. 8. 
—Former Y&R chief says that concen- 
trating on masses, rather than select mi- 
norities, On quantity instead of quality, 
and on low prices, is dulling advertising’s 
persuasiveness. 

See also nos. 45, 49, 114. 
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Audience Analysis 

17. HiRaBAYASHI, GORDON K. and M. 
FATHALLA EL KHATIB. Communication 
and political awareness in the villages of 
Egypt. POQ 22:3 pp357-63 Fall.—Study 
indicates that Egyptian villagers are emerg- 
ing as nationally conscious group, influ- 
enced by mass media and education. 

18. Kay, BRIAN R. Intra-individual dif- 
ferences in sensory channel preference. J. 
Appl. Psych. 42:3 pp166-70 June.—On an 
immediate recall test, most subjects re- 
called more words when they were sent via 
a visual channel than via an auditory 
channel. 

See also nos. 105-6, 108, 126, 136-7. 


Communication Theory: Process 
and Effects 


19. ADELSON, JosEPH and JoAN RED- 
MOND. Personality differences in the ca- 
pacity for verbal recall. J. Abnorm. & Soc. 
Psych. 57:2 pp244-8 Sept.—Anal reten- 
tives (Blacky test) showed immediate and 
delayed recall superior to anal expulsives’. 

20. ALBERT, ROBERT S. The role of the 
critic in mass communications: I. A theo- 


retical analysis. J. Soc. Psych. 48:2 pp 
265-74 Nov. The critic acts as a cultural 
mediator or “gatekeeper” between artists 
and the public. 


21. Bourne, LYLe E. Jr. and R. BRIAN 


PENDLETON. Concept identification as 
function of completeness and probability 
of information feedback. J. Exp. Psych. 
65:5 pp412-20 Nov.—As “message” diffi- 
culty increases (in terms of bits of irrele- 
vant information), decoding errors in- 
crease. As feedback (report to Ss of cor- 
rectness in decoding) increases, decoding 
errors decrease. Results show good fit to 
Restle’s mathematical model of discrimi- 
nation learning. 

22. BREED, WARREN. Mass communica- 
tion and socio-cultural integration. Social 
Forces 37:2 pp109-116 Dec.—Concludes 
that the mass media give protective treat- 
ment to certain values, institutions, persons 
and kinds of behavior in an effort to save 
the community from social disintegration. 

23. COHEN, ARTHUR R. Upward com- 
munication in experimentally created hier- 
archies. Hum. Rel. 11:1 pp41-53 1958.— 
Communications from individuals in ex- 
perimentally created low status and power 
level to a high level are more friendly and 
task-oriented when mobility is possible; 


more critical, irrelevant when impossible; 
amount of communication same. 

24. HELSON, Harry et al. An experi- 
mental investigation of the effectiveness of 
the “big lie” in shifting attitudes. J. Soc. 
Psych. 48 pp51-60 Aug.—The degree of 
shift in private opinions when subjects 
were subjected to group pressures to 
change was a function of the deviation of 
the position advocated by the pressure 
group from the modal responses of a 
standardizing group. 

25. JoNEs, Epwarp E. and Rita KoHL- 
ER. The effects of plausibility on the 
learning of controversial statements. J. 
Abnorm. & Soc. Psych. 57:3 pp315-20 
Nov.—Pro-segregation subjects learned 
plausible pro-segregation arguments and 
implausible desegregation arguments fast- 
er than they learned implausible pro-segre- 
gation arguments or plausible desegrega- 
tion arguments. Opposite results were 
found for subjects who supported desegre- 
gation. 

26. KLEIN, Georce S. et al. Cognition 
without awareness: subliminal influences 
on human thought. J. Abnorm. & Soc. 
Psych. 57:3 pp255-66 Nov.—Realistic 
drawings or symbolic drawings of male 
and female genitalia presented sublimin- 
ally were found to have subtle effects on 
the perception of a figure of ambiguous 
sex. 

27. LucHINs, ABRAHAM S. Definiteness 
of impression and primacy-recency in 
communications. J. Soc. Psych. 48:2 pp 
275-90 Nov.—A primacy effect on subse- 
quent learning was reduced by introducing 
a questionnaire after the first material. 

28. MiLter, K. M. and J. B. Biccs. 
Attitude change through undirected group 
discussion. J, Educ. Psych. 49:4 pp224-7 
Aug.—Decreased social distance scores to- 
ward other nations found among secondary 
school boys after free group discussions 
about these nations. 

29. TORRANCE, E. Paut and RalIGH 
Mason, Instructor effort to influence: an 
experimental evaluation of six approaches. 
J. Educ. Psych. 49:4 pp211-18 Aug.—Six 
different attempts were made to influence 
the acceptability of a pemmican survival 
ration by instructors. Best results were ob- 
tained from a mildly coercive technique 
which labeled the non-eater as having a 
“poor will to survive.” The worst tech- 
nique involved the instructor’s serving as a 
“good example.” 
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30. Watson, JEANNE. A formal analy- 
sis of sociable interaction. Soc. 21:4 pp 
269-80 Dec.—Analytic development of 
three styles of communication: familial, 
work oriented and sociable; some sugges- 
tions on how mass media provide re- 
sources for each. 

31. ZILLER, ROBERT C. Communication 
restraints, group flexibility, and group con- 
fidence. J. Appl. Psych. 42:5 pp346-52 
Oct.—Research with experimental air- 
crews concluded that groups with more 
open communication systems were more 
flexible and confident. 

See also no. 32. 


Communicator Analysis 


32. RIECKEN, HENRY W. The effect of 
talkativeness on ability to influence group 
solutions of problems. Soc. 21:4 pp309-21 
Dec.—A non-talkative person, even when 
provided with solution to problem and 
even when successful in getting it adopted 
by a group, is less likely to be perceived 
as source of solution than a talkative indi- 
vidual. 

See also nos, 20, 29. 


Community Journalism 


33. ANONYMOUS. A _ shopper is best 
way to combat “throwaway” competition. 
Pub. Aux. 93:41 pl Oct. 11.—Auxiliary 
free distribution sheet may help publisher 
put out better newspaper is claim of Min- 
nesota man. 

34. —Look to suburban newspapers, 
editor advises young newsmen. Pub. Aux. 
93:41 pl Oct. 11.—Minnesota publisher 
says small town of future will become a 
regional center, die or be absorbed into a 
metropolitan complex. 

35. —I3-rule “success formula” for 
weekly newspapers. Amer. Press. 77:1 p25 
Nov. 

36. IRwin, LEE. Some practical talk 
about special editions. Washington News- 
paper 44:2 p4 Nov. 

See also no. 150. 


Content Analysis 

37. BRINTON, JAMES E. and WayNE A. 
DANIELSON. A factor analysis of language 
elements affecting readability. JQ 35:4 
pp420-6 Fall. 

38. JANES, ROBERT W. A technique for 
describing community structure through 
newspaper analysis. Social Forces 37:2 pp 
102-9 Dec.—Suggests a content analysis of 


newspaper items to develop comparative 
indexes of familial (birth, death, marri- 
age) and associational (fraternal, religious, 
recreational) structures of cities. 

39. KELLEY, DouGLas. Press coverage 
of two Michigan congressional elections. 
JQ 35:4 pp447-9 Fall. 

40. Powers, RICHARD D., and BRYANT 
E. KEarL. Further directions for readabil- 
ity research. JQ 35:4 pp427-32 Fall. 

41. Soar, RoBert S. Numeral form as 
a variable in numeral visibility. J. Appl. 
Psych. 42:3 pp158-62 June.—Four new 
sets of numbers were devised and com- 
pared with a standard. Six of the experi- 
mentally developed numerals were signifi- 
cantly more visible (tachistoscopic test) 
than their standard counterparts. 

See also nos. 30, 92. 


Courts and Law of the Press 

42. ACHORN, ROBERT C. The censors 
have a law. Am. Ed. 2:3 pp50-52 Oct.— 
A Massachusetts commission’s venture in- 
to prior censorship poses a threat to news- 
papers. 

43. ANONYMOUS. Confidential privi- 
lege denied in Marie Torre contempt case. 
E&P 91:41 pill Oct. 4.—U.S. Appeals 
Court holds that press freedom guarantee 
does not justify a refusal to reveal news 
sources. (On Dec. 8, U.S. Supreme Court 
refused to review the case.) 

44. —Defamation by radio. U. Pa. L. 
R. 107:2 pp280-6 Dec.—Rulings giving 
stations immunity from libel actions based 
on speeches by political candidates criti- 
cized; rule similar to due care suggested 
as substitute. 

45. —Levies on advertising held in- 
valid as special taxation. E&P 91:44 p14 
Oct. 25.—Baltimore’s advertising tax held 
unconstitutional by Maryland’s highest 
court. 

46. LEEDs, DAPHNE. The rationale of 
registrability. G. Wash. L. R. 26:5 p653 
June.—Usage is important among guide- 
lines and tests which govern registrability 
in majority of cases. 

See also nos. 79, 103-4, 122, 132. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 

47. ANoNnyMous. Educational tv will 
explore U.S. press. E&P 91:48 p10 Nov. 
22.—Fund for the Republic puts up finan- 
cial backing for a 13-week series of educa- 
tional tv shows featuring Louis Lyons, 
curator of Nieman Foundation, in a criti- 
cal look at press performance. 
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48. —Mincing a dead horse. Time 72: 
19 p68 Nov. 10.—An implied threat of re- 
prisals from producers and exhibitors soft- 
ens newspaper criticisms of movies. 

49. BuRNETT, Leo. The challenge of 
economic pressures on freedom of the 
press. NR 12:4 ppl6-19 Oct.—An ad 
agency head says that frontal attempts by 
advertisers to influence editorial policy are 
neither frequent nor successful. 

50. McCKELway, BENJAMIN M. McKel- 
way on journalism: it’s a rewarding career; 
but he posts warning signals on some 
newspaper pressures. E&P 91:53 p13 Dec. 
27.—Text of an address by the editor of 
the Washington Star at the annual Sigma 
Delta Chi convention. 

51. PLANTE, WirLLIAM L. Jr. News 
room research. Am. Ed. 2:3 pp32-5 Oct. 
—A call for an examination, by newsmen, 
of sacred cows that roam city rooms. 

52. Stone, E. T. Is a free press out of 
date? ASNE Bul. No. 413 pl Oct—A 
Seattle editor distinguishes between free- 
dom of the press and press responsibility. 

See also nos. 82, 84. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


53. ANONYMOUS. Alsop’s foible. Time 
72:17 p77 Oct. 27.—Writings of columnist 
Joseph Wright Alsop Jr. termed “widely 
circulated cries of alarm.” 

54. —Convention votes to bar initia- 
tion of public relations men in future. 
Quill 46:12 p15 Dec.—Delegates to Sigma 
Delta Chi convention vote 70 to 24 for 
adoption of Kilgore amendment to SDX 
constitution. Its effect: public relations 
men will no longer be eligible to become 
members, but pr men now members will 
keep full membership. 

55. —Out goes Pogo. Time 72:22 p40 
Dec, 1.—John H. Colburn, managing edi- 
tor of the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch, and Walt Kelly, creator of Pogo, 
take opposite views on the question wheth- 
er an editor can ethically edit a comic 
strip. 

56. —Task force reporting under criti- 
cal review. E&P 91:51 pl4 Dec. 13.—A 
New York Times editor reports that his 
paper is taking a close look at its “task 
force” technique used to cover election 
campaigns and special assignments. Clifton 
Daniel says some task force projects pro- 
duced results “magnificent in magnitude” 
but not as accurate as they might have 
been. 


57. Barpis, PaNos D. The editor’s dec- 
alogue. Am. Ed. 2:3 pp21-6 Oct.—Ten 
ways to improve editorial writing from a 
sociologist who is both knowledgeable 
about current newspaper writing and adept 
at literary allusion. 

58. ERwin, Ray. Editorials’ shortcom- 
ings studied by their writers. E&P 91:44 
p10 Oct. 25.—The annual meeting of the 
National Conference of Editorial Writers 
gets a dressing-down from a Philadelphia 
lawyer. Sample: “Too much repetition 
. . . fail to hold readership ... lazy... 
dull.” 

59. HosBen, Lindsay, and RosBerT H. 
EsTABROOK. On newspaper columnists. 
Msthd. 10:4 pp19-24 Fall.—Editorial page 
editors discuss syndicated columnists on 
editorial pages. Pro: “Provides diverse 
points of view for the reader.” Con: 
“Lazy way to run an editorial page.” 

60. MacDonaLp, James C. Ye old edi- 
tor has his say. Msthd. 10:4 pp46-50 Fall. 
—tThe story of a local history column (in 
the Ann Arbor News) that puts the usual 
“10-20-50 Years Ago” routine to shame. 

61. SNIDER, ARTHUR J. Covering sci- 
ence in the age of sputnik, NR 12:4 pp9- 
12 Oct.—A catalog of some errors com- 
mitted by inept science writers is included. 

See also nos. 22, 133, 151. 


Education for Journalism 

62. ANONYMOuS. Fol center plan ad- 
vanced; crusading role ruled out. E&P 91: 
52 p13 Dec. 20.—University of Missouri 
Freedom of Information Center will serve 
as a library and research facility open to 
all, and will not advocate. 

63. BENTEL, DwicHT. It’s nice work, 
but can you afford it? E&P 91:43 p6l 
Oct. 18.—The “nice work” in question is 
journalism teaching, and Bentel’s answer 
to the question, for most working newspa- 
per men, is: “Probably not.” 

64. LassweELL, HaroLD D. Communi- 
cations as an emerging discipline. AV- 
Com. Rev. 6:4 pp245-54 Fall.—Lasswell 
finds the start of interdisciplinary research 
in communication in political science of 
the 1920s, and sees most later work of 
immediate significance done by sociologists 
and social psychologists. 

65. SELLERS, JAMES E. Religious jour- 
nalism in theological seminaries. JQ 35:4 
pp464-8 Fall. 

66. STAUDACHER, Lucas G. Alumni 
views guide J-school curriculum, E&P 
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91:50 p46 Dec. 6.—Marquette’s College of 
Journalism surveys its graduates to find out 
which courses helped most after gradua- 
tion. 

67. Witcox, WALTER. Liberal arts and 
journalism: a study of curricula structure. 
JQ 35:4 pp459-63 Fall. 

See also nos. 100, 113. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communications 


68. ALisky, Marvin. The Peruvian 
press and the Nixon incident. JQ 35:4 pp 
411-19 Fall. 

69. ANGOovE, RoDNEY W. HT’s Euro- 
pean edition prosperity is exciting. E&P 
91:46 p15 Nov. 8.—Some of the problems 
—and triumphs—involved in publishing 
the New York Herald Tribune’s European 
edition, the Paris Herald. 

70. ANONYMOUS. Impartiality gone 
haywire. Time 72:16 pp56-7 Oct. 20.— 
The Japanese press fails to expose, attack 
or examine the variety of political opin- 
ions. 

71. CLARK, GERALD. Everything neat 
and tidy for reporter in Red China; effi- 
ciency is the pass word for making your 
news contacts. E&P 91:52 p15 Dec. 20. 

72. CULMSEE, CARLTON. Presses roll 
while big guns roar on embattled Quemoy. 
Quill 46:10 p9 Oct.—Utah State’s journal- 
ism head reports on Quemoy’s only daily, 
a hand-set tabloid that keeps plugging 
along despite Communist shelling. 

73. Isaacs, NORMAN E. The press of 
India. Am. Ed. 2:3 pp5-12 Oct—An 
American editor comes away shocked and 
perplexed after a three-month exposure to 
the discolorations of U. S. news in India. 

74. RicHarDs, EpwarD B. The Soviet 
press, the UN and Korea: a case study. 
JQ 35:4 pp455-8 Fall. 

75. ROWLAND, D. Wayne. The press in 
the Korean Republic: its status and prob- 
lems. JQ 35:4 pp450-4 Fall. 

76. SAND, PETER. Censorship in modern 
Spain. NR 12:4 pp22-7 Oct.—How Fran- 
co’s suffocating grip on the press makes 
the Spanish newspaper reader “among the 
worst informed in the non-Communist 
world.” 

See also nos. 117, 134, 141. 


Government and Press 
77. BENDICH, ALBERT M. Review of In 
Clear and Present Danger by John W. 
Caughey. Cal. L. R. 46:4 pp657-60 Oct.— 


Author believes passion for security has 
led us to a loss of faith in security and 
dangerously close to sacrifice of our free- 
doms. Reviewer finds book fails to estab- 
lish a drift to police state but “a book de- 
signed to awaken concern for the basic 
freedoms must always be welcomed.” 

78. CHEATHAM, ELLiotTt E. Review of 
Loyalty and Security Employment Tests in 
the United States by Ralph S. Brown Jr. 
Col. L. R. 58:6 pp914-18 June.—Author 
of book concludes: “First, that loyalty and 
security tests have been practiced with too 
much rigor and too little humanity. Sec- 
ond, that these tests needlessly impair free- 
doms . . .” Reviewer urges that we begin 
now planning for careful use of such tests 
during next period of crisis. 

79. McCLosKEy, RoBerT G. Tools, 
stumbling blocks, and stepping stones: civil 
liberties in the 1957 term of the supreme 
court. Va. L. R. 44:7 pp1029-55 Nov.— 
Supreme Court in 1957 term reached a 
mature and carefully restrained policy in 
protecting individual rights. 

80. Oakes, JOHN B. The paper curtain 
of Washington. NR 12:4 pp3-5 Oct.—A 
New York Times editor discusses ways in 
which U.S. government limits freedom of 
information: by censorship, by manipula- 
tion of news, by control of reporters. 

81. REYNARD, CHARLES A. Free speech 
problems in organizational activities. Tex. 
L. R. 36:7 p908 Oct.—Changing public 
opinion since Thornhill case has caused a 
steady increase in free speech rights for 
employers and a steady decrease in free 
speech rights for labor. 

82. SAUNDERS, CARL. Freedom of press : 
overdone. ASNE Bul. No. 414 pp4-6 Nov. 
—A Michigan editor charges that FOI 
zealots in editors’ associations go too far, 
and compares their reactions to secrecy in 
the cases of the Nautilus’ North Pole voy- 
age and the Cape Canaveral missile tests. 
(See also rejoinder by James S. Pope, 
Louisville, in ASNE Bul. No. 415 pp3-4 
Dec.) 

83. SCHAEFER, WALTER V. Review of 
The Bill of Rights by Learned Hand. NW. 
U. L. R. 54:4 pp535-7 Sept.-Oct.—Judge 
Hand urges limited role for Supreme Court 
in determining Constitutional questions. 
Reviewer sees little likelihood that such 
limited role will be followed. 

84. SCHUYLER, PHILIP N. Correction 
group broaches liaison in crime reporting. 
E&P 91:42 p9 Oct. 11.—Report of a sym- 
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posium involving officials of the National 
Probation and Parole Association and 
newspaper editors speaking on the subject 
of crime news play and its effects. 

See also nos. 62, 97, 115, 121, 124, 
130, 135. 


History and Biography 

85. Dimton, RicHarD H. “Rejoice ye 
thieves and harlots!” Calif. Hist. Soc. 
Qtrly. 37:2 pp137-69 June.—Crusading 
editorials of James King of William, mar- 
tyr in cause of “cleaning up San Fran- 
cisco” in the 1850s, are printed, and a 
sketch of his “vigilante” efforts with his 
Evening Bulletin. 

86. Mott, FRANK LUTHER. The first 
Sunday paper: a footnote to history. JQ 
35:4 pp443-6 Fall. 

87. RIVERS, WILLIAM L. William Cow- 
per Brann and his “Iconoclast.” JQ 35:4 
pp433-8 Fall. 

88. Rupwick, ELtiotr M. DuBois’s 
last year as Crisis editor. J. Negro Educa- 
tion 27:4 pp526-33 Fall. After a quarter 
century of editorial pleading for racial in- 
tegration, editor turned segregationist and, 
finding the integration current too strong, 
had to give up his post. Thus closed an era 
in crusading magazine journalism. 

89. WHITE, WILLIAM. The Maryland 
Gazette: America’s oldest newspaper? JQ 
35:4 pp439-42 Fall. 


See also nos. 64, 99. 


Industrial Journalism 


90. JANDOLI, RussELL J. Industrial 
journalism comes of age. Quill 46:10 p15 
Oct.—More than 4,000 house organs are 
now being published in the U.S., with a 
total one-issue circulation of 160 million 
copies. 


Magazines 
91. ANONYMOUS. Coming apartness. 
Time 72:22 p44 Nov. 17.—Break in Mc- 
Call’s “togetherness” traced. 


92. HatcH, Mary G. and Davin L. 
Hatcu. Problems of married working 
women as presented by three popular 
working women’s magazines. Social Forces 
37:2 ppl48-53 Dec.—Authors conclude 
among other things that Mademoiselle, 
Glamour and Charm are offering some 
“unduly optimistic” solutions to problems 
faced by married working women. 

See also nos. 12, 90. 


Miscellaneous 


93. BisHop, CLAIRE H. Mass media 
and books. Cmnwl. 79:7 pp179-80 Nov. 
14.—Books help a child “discover himself” 
better than do tv, radio or movies. 

94. HOHENBERG, JoHN. Backstage with 
the Pulitzer prizes. ASNE Bul. No. 413 
p7 Oct.—The secretary of Pulitzer Prize 
advisory board tells some of the inside 
story of the annual awards and how the 
winners are decided. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 

95. ANonyMous. New York without 
papers. Time 72:25 p48 Dec. 22.—New 
York’s nine major newspapers with a daily 
circulation of 5,700,000 shut down after 
strike of Union of Newspaper and Mail 
Deliverers. 

See also nos. 69, 123. 


Personnel and Labor Relations 

96. ANONYMOUS. Austin report advo- 
cates career appeal to youths. E&P 91:51 
pll Dec. 13.—Survey of 135 dailies shows 
that shortage of manpower is one of their 
most pressing problems. Report says sala- 
ries aren’t too bad, but editors fail to get 
the true picture of newspaper work across 
to the “bright young minds.” 

97. —NLRB examiner brands ITU 
“union shop” bid as illegal, E&P 91:53 
p10 Dec. 27.—Union demands in Haver- 
hill and Worcester cases are ruled in vio- 
lation of existing ban on closed shop con- 
tracts. 

98. —Survey localizes manpower prob- 
lem on smaller papers. E&P 91:41 p9 Oct. 
4. APME study committee reports that 
the “frantic plea for newsroom talent” ap- 
parently comes only from the smaller pa- 
pers. Big city editors are neither hurting 
nor recruiting. 

99. BoRDNER, ROBERT. A delegate re- 
calls the founding meeting. Guild Rep. 
26:1 pM-3 Dec. 26.—The first in a series 
of historical articles in this issue on the 
origins and some major landmarks of the 
American Newspaper Guild. 

100. DUNCAN, CHARLES T. Slight drop 
in demand for journalism graduates. JQ 
35:4 pp469-71 Fall. 

101. Kospre, SIDNEY. Florida newspa- 
pers pay scale survey helps career appeal. 
E&P 91:50 p11 Dec. 6.—Half of Florida’s 
dailies report pay range from $35 to $225 
a week, and average salary of $103.43. 
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Reporters average $84, city editors $110. 

Top paid group: editorial writers, with a 

$138 average. 

102. LINDLEY, WILLIAM R. Recruiting 
of news-editorial personnel by U.S. news- 
papers. JQ 35:4 pp474-5 Fall. 

See also nos. 95, 125. 


Pictorial Journalism 


103. Brucker, HERBERT. ABA changes 
its course radically. ASNE Bul. No. 413 
p3 Oct. 1—American Bar Association 
votes for a study into the facts about 
Canon 35; Editor Brucker thinks this is 
the beginning of the end for the ban on 
courtroom photography. 

104. OcLesBy, T. N. Jr. Courtroom 
Photography and the spittoon age. Quill 
46:11 p30 Nov.—Georgia’s Judge Clink- 
scales sets precedent in his state by per- 


mitting photographers to film a murder 
trial. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

105. Gast, Raymond D. Middle 
class impediments to Iranian moderniza- 
tion. POQ 22:3 pp325-9 Fall.—Progres- 
sive attitudes of middle-class Iranians are 
diluted by their beliefs in man as evil, in 
untrustworthiness of friends and acquaint- 
ances, in toleration of untruth in everyday 
affairs, and in pessimism, all of which help 
jeopardize modernization. 

106. GrrarD, ALAIN. The first opinion 
research in Uruguay and Chile. POQ 22:3 
pp251-60 Fall.—Occupational groups in 
Chile are awakening to their differences as 
urbanization and industrialization advance 
and the former equilibrium among social 
groups is broken. 

107. Isaacs, HAROLD R. World affairs 
and U.S. race relations: a note on Little 
Rock. POQ 22:3 pp364-70 Fall.—Dis- 
cusses the impact of world affairs on U.S. 
race relations, and sets up questions and 
propositions for comment and testing. 

108. Poot, ITHreL De Sora, and KaLi 
PRASAD, Indian student images of foreign 
people. POQ 22:3 pp292-304 Fall.—Sen- 
tence completion test, designed to get at 
the content of images, showed that Indian 
students think Americans wealthy, friendly 
and dissolute; and think Russians hard- 
working, brave, strong, honest and peace- 
loving. 

109. SetTret, ARTHUR. Russians hang 
hate line on U.S. writers. E&P 91:49 p12 
Nov. 29.—How the Soviet propaganda 
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machine finds useful ammunition in out- 
of-context excerpts from U.S. press writers. 
See also nos. 17, 56. 


Public Relations 


110. ADLER, WARREN. PR in a mem- 
bership organization. PR 3:4 pp21-5 Oct. 
—Survival for the pr man of a member- 
ship organization depends on his non-im- 
plication in policies of the organization 
and steering clear of organizational admin- 
istrative matters, among other things. 

111. BaTeMaN, J. Carrot. Individ- 
ualism vs. collectivism. PR 3:4 pp8-12 
Oct.—Urges that public relations do what 
it can to help develop independent think- 
ers among the people of democracy. 

112. HAAGENSON, KENNETH W. The 
first world congress of public relations. 
PR Jrnl. 14:10 pl6 Oct.—President of 
Public Relations Society of America re- 
ports and comments on Brussels confer- 
ence. Subjects included the power and dan- 
gers of mass communications. 

113. KrimMeL, DonaLp W. Who teaches 
public relations? JQ 35:4 pp475-7 Fall. 

114. Lewis, Davip L. The rise of the 
Model T. PR Jrnl. 14:11 pp8-12 Nov.— 
A look at the Ford pr program that made 
the Model T the big seller from 1908-27. 
Avoiding paid space, Ford used films, 
house organs, trade shows and press re- 
leases. 

115. McCormick, Ropert L. L. Cen- 
sorship by taxation? PR Jrnl. 14:11 pl4 
Nov.—Author sees indications that Inter- 
nal Revenue Service plans sterner tests of 
what advertising expense is deductible for 
income tax purposes. 

116. PeNpRay, G. Epwarp and WiL- 
LIAM W. Cook. Will we wait until we’re 
cooked? PR Jrnl. 14:12 p8 Dec.—Two pr 
men view with alarm the poor pr of the 
industry itself. 

117. ReYNOLDs, ConGeR. Public rela- 
tions across language barriers. PR Jrnl. 
14:11 p20 Nov.—Caltex, doing business in 
70 countries, clears the barrier of language 
and custom with a program based on doc- 
umentary films. 

118. Rockwoop, CHARLES P, The 
image of professionalism. PR Jrnl. 14:10 
p27 Oct.—The public’s image of a calling 
determines finally whether it is a profes- 
sion. To shape that image, pr must foster 
individualism, growing body of learning, 
concern for common good, code of ethics 
and independence. 
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119. SARGENT, ARTHUR. Should public 
relations be licensed? PR Jrnl. 14:10 p10 
Oct.—Seven criteria of professionalism, 
adopted from a book on “business-as-pro- 
fession,” are discussed in some detail, and 
recommendations for group action are 
made. 

120. Scotr, ALAN. Public relations in 
Texas. PR 3:4 ppl-7 Oct.—A survey of 
pr in industry, trade associations, govern- 
ment and advertising in Texas. 

See also no. 54. 


Radio and Television 


121. ANONYMOUS. A commissioner ex- 
plains his mission: all broadcasters joined 
in Conelrad. Bdcstg. 55:18 p66 Nov. 3. 
—FCC Commissioner Robert E. Lee urges 
that state broadcasting organizations estab- 
lish voluntary communication chains, via 
fm and tv stations, which would come into 
existence in the event of national emer- 
gency. 

122. —FAB files petition on state court 
ban. Bdcstg. 55:24 p75 Dec. 15.—Florida 
Association of Broadcasters petitions state 
supreme court to permit broadcasters to 
demonstrate how radio and television can 
report trials without interfering with judi- 
cial processes. FAB counsel says Canon 35 
makes unsupported statements as matters 
of fact, and the court perpetuates them. 

123. —Have newspapers been oversold? 
Bdestg. 55:26 p27 Dec. 29.—A survey in 
newspaperless New York showed that 
35.9% of respondents said they were not 
“inconvenienced” by a strike that closed 
nine major dailies. Those “inconvenienced” 
totaled 59.1%. 

124. —The headache’s over for a while. 
Bdestg. 55:19 p58 Nov. 10.—Stations send 
record number of requests for FCC guid- 
ance in applying Sec. 315 of the 1934 
Communications Act to local political 
broadcasts. Several important FCC inter- 
pretations are summarized. 

125. —Headcount of radio-tv employ- 
ees. Bdcstg. 55:14 p33 Oct. 6.—Radio and 
television employ 86,348 persons in the 
U.S. with 71,728 working for stations and 
14,620 for networks. Radio stations em- 
ploy 42,523 and television stations 29,205. 

126. —How election coverage rated on 
tv networks. Bdcstg. 55:19 p62 Nov. 10. 
—Ratings of ABC-TV non-election pro- 
gramming in seven cities, 9 to 10 p.m., 
about equaled ratings of the election re- 
ports on CBS-TV and NBC-TV combined. 


Highest election coverage rating was 19.1. 

127. —IBA calls for changes in FCC 
editorial rules. Bdcstg. 55:17 p71 Oct. 27. 
—lIllinois Broadcasters Association wants 
the FCC to modify its editorializing policy 
which requires stations to “seek” opposing 
viewpoints. 

128. —Last official tally for 1957 shows 
radio-tv at $2 billion. Bdcstg. 55:26 p27 
Dec. 29.—Total radio-television revenue, 
commissions to advertising agencies, talent 
and production costs paid to non-network 
and non-station owned organizations to- 
taled $1.95 billion. Radio-television’s 1957 
income was 6.1% over 1956’s combined 
income. 

129. —NAB maps standards for station 
editorials. Bdestg. 55:25 p51 Dec. 22.— 
NAB committee states that broadcast edi- 
torials are important for community im- 
provement and are a means of interesting 
citizens in public affairs. Committee pro- 
poses standards of editorial practice. 

130. —A plea for political freedom. 
Bdestg. 55:19 p58 Nov. 10.—CBS vice 
president says that Sec. 315 of the Com- 
munications Act should be repealed since 
it tends to suppress not encourage the in- 
terchange of major political viewpoints. 


131. —Radio peps up its news leader- 
ship. Sponsor 12:40 p29 Oct. 4.—Since 
the radio station has undergone a revolu- 
tion in local news coverage, it is competing 
for the reporting role of the newspaper. 
Airplanes, helicopters, speedboats help 
coverage. 

132. —RCA, justice end four-year suit. 
Bdcstg. 55:18 p58 Nov. 3.—Civil antitrust 
suit ends with RCA agreeing to establish 
non-royalty patent pool for its 100-key 
color television patents, permitting other 
color television patent holders to join pool 
with equal voice. 

133. —Ready war news pool asked by 
Bartholomew. Bdcstg. 55:23 p62 Dec. 8. 
—UPI president recommends reserve corps 
of war correspondents for future major 
war, and suggests system for information 
exchange between military and newsmen. 

134. —Russians impose further news 
gags. Bdcstg. 55:16 p98 Oct. 20.—Soviet 
Union requires newsmen to get official per- 
mission for film coverage of news stories 
and charges $1,000 per 328 feet of ex- 
posed film shot in the USSR. 

135. —Sec. 315 hampers broadcaster: 
Brent. Bdcstg. 55:20 p78 Nov. 17.— 
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Ralph Brent, vice president of WIP, Phila- 
delphia, says voters listened little to poli- 
ticians during last election because they did 
not want to be “bored to death . . .” He 
says broadcasters should do their own po- 
litical programming, producing with broad- 
cast specialists, not politicians. 

136. —Televiewers’ ardor high as ever. 
Bdestg. 55:18 p36 Nov. 3.—Eleventh an- 
nual Videotown survey indicates about 
20% of viewers’ entire waking time spent 
watching tv. Radio listening per person five 
weekdays was 7 hours, 54 minutes. 

137. —TV “viewer” found busy with 
newspaper. E&P 91:47 pl6 Nov. 15.— 
The “viewer” in one out of four television 
homes on an average weekday evening 
reads his newspaper or does other things 
while the tv set is on, according to Wal- 
lach researchers. 

138. Murrow, EpwarD R. A broad- 
caster talks to his colleagues. Rep. 19:8 
p32 Nov. 13.—If all three networks’ pro- 
grams for one week were preserved, future 
historians would find in them escapism 
and insulation from reality. 


139. —TV and fear of controversy. 
New Rep. pp11-13 Nov. 10.—Networks do 
not use their legal right to editorialize. 

140. SmiTH, RICHARD AusTIN. TV: the 
light that failed, Fortune 58:6 p78 Dec. 
—General mediocrity of U.S. television 
fare, imposed by faulty economic structure 
of television industry, will probably bring 
pay-tv. The faulty structure includes a 
declining tv economy reflected by buyers’ 
market in medium, audience near maxi- 
mum size, and bearishness of advertisers. 

141. Watson, JOHN. United Nations 
tv: eyes on the world. TV 15:10 p64 Oct. 
—A small United Nations tv team has 
produced 144 programs in 10 languages, 
filmed highlights of 179 meetings of UN 
agencies, and produced its first 30-minute 
documentaries. Its budget: less than 
$100,000—smaller than that of a single 
“spectacular.” 


142. WetzeL, Roy. Editorializing on 
the air by U.S. television stations. JQ 35:4 
pp472-4 Fall. 

143. YOAKAM, RICHARD D. Is there a 
place for airborne editorials? Quill 46:11 
pl3 Nov.—The answer, according to an 
Indiana survey, is “yes, but—.” Radio edi- 
torials take extra work, involve manage- 
ment and still aren’t very widespread. 

See also nos. 4, 5, 6, 10, 44. 


JOURNALISM 


QUARTERLY 


Research Methods 


144. DeFieur, MeLvin L. and FRANK 
W. Westie. Verbal attitudes and overt 
acts: an experiment on the salience of atti- 
tudes. Am. Soc. Rev. 23:6 pp667-73 Dec. 
—Utilization of release agreements for a 
potential picture of white Ss with Negroes 
of opposite sex provides “behavioral” 
check on verbal attitude questionnaire. 

145. FRAZIER, GEORGE, and KERMIT 
Birp. Increasing the response of a mail 
questionnaire. J. Mktg. 23:2 pp186-7 Oct. 
—Adding to a questionnaire a longhand 
postscript asking for prompt answer in- 
creased response 27%. 

146. HyMAN, HERBERT H., et al. The 
values of Turkish college youth. POQ 
22:3 pp275-91 Fall—Survey method in 
studies of small but strategic groups are 
“thoroughly feasible” in Turkey, research- 
ers conclude. 

147. Rais, Max, et al. Applicability 
of survey techniques in northern India. 
POQ 22:3 pp245-250 Fall.—Tests of the 
reliability of answers and validity of ques- 
tions in survey work in northern India 
showed high correlations. 

148. RUDOLPH, LLoyp and SuSANNE H. 
Surveys in India: field experience in Mad- 
ras state. POQ 22:3 pp234-44 Fall.— 
Among assumptions that pollers working 
in Madras cannot make are that most peo- 
ple hold and can articulate opinions and 
that the unit of opinion is the individual. 
Anthropologists’ methods may sometimes 
help in opinion studies in India. 

149. STAGNER, Ross and MILTON DerR- 
BER. Guttman-type scales for union and 
management attitudes toward each other. 
J. Appl. Psych. 42:5 pp293-300 Oct.— 
Management-toward-union attitude scale 
of 10 items had a coefficient of reproduci- 
bility of .915. Union-toward-management 
scale of nine items had a C. of R. of .902. 

See also nos. 3, 11, 14, 15, 38. 


Typography and Graphic Arts 

150. ANoNyMous. Effective typogra- 
phy: a guide for editors. lowa Pub, 30:10 
p5 Oct.—Ed Arnold workshop in Iowa 
stresses functional newspaper design. 

151. Heatu, Harry E. Jr. Too much 
“tired blood” in makeup. Quill 46:10 pp 
16-18 Oct.—Creativity in typography and 
makeup is possible and is “badly needed in 
the face of competition from other me- 
dia.” 
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Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Arizona State 
(Latin America}; Yujiro on Tokyo (Ja- 
pan); Walter Hagemann and W. B. Lerg, 
Munster le Mieczyslaw Kafel, War- 
saw (East Europe}; Abdus Salam Khurshid, 
Panjab (Pakistan); N. V. K. Murthy, Osmania 
(India); Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Italy). 








The Inter-American Press Association, meeting in Buenos Aires in October, 
listed only four of the 20 Latin American republics as having complete press cen- 
sorship: Cuba, Haiti, Paraguay and the Dominican Republic. Repressive measures 
against the press also were reported from other countries. Turkey ordered the 
closing of two dailies (Ulus and Zafer) and a weekly (Akis) for one month and 
jailed several newsmen under a law forbidding the publication of articles attacking 
government officials. Iraq closed the daily Al Jumhouria, while the arrest of two 

‘newsmen in Aden caused a riot in November. Censorship was reported from Paki- 
stan and Thailand in October. Thailand clamped down on 10 leftist newspapers 
and arrested several newsmen. It also ousted the Tass correspondent for “danger- 
ous activities.” Yugoslavia banned an issue of Moscow’s /zvestia in October. Russian 
propaganda supplements in Pakistan newspapers have had to be identified as ad- 
vertisements since early November. The closing of the CBS news bureau in Mos- 
cow in October was widely protested in the United States. The Soviet Union is 
said to have taken exception to the CBS televised play The Plot to Kill Stalin. 


The Toronto Globe and Mail was the first Canadian newspaper to publish an 
overseas edition starting October 8. The Glasgow Herald has begun to print 
news on its front page, leaving only four newspapers that print classified ads on 
page one. On November 1, Tokyo’s tabloid Yomiuri changed to standard size. 
Belgium has stopped Sunday mail deliveries of newspapers “to give mailmen a 
rest.” Publishers are considering suspending their Sunday editions. With Volume 6, 
Number 12, Fernsehen, the German television journal ceased publication. 


Publications cited include: A, Die Anzeige (Reutlingen); Bol, Bollettino della Federazione Nazionale 
della Stampa Italiana (Rome); Com, Communita (Milan); EP, Etudes de Presse (Paris); FF, Filmforum 
(Emsdetten); FIEJ, Federation Internationale des Editeurs de Journaux (Paris); FR, Fernsehrundschau 
(Hamburg); FS, Fernsehen (Heidelberg); G, Gazette (Leiden); H, Hinter dem Eisernen Vorhang (Mu- 
nich); HA, Hispano Americano (Mexico City); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); J, Der Journalist (Bonn); KA, 
Kulturarbeit (Cologne); M, Der Monat (Berlin); NJ, Das Neue Journal (Wiesbaden); P, Publizistik 
(Bremen); Per, El Periodista (Guatemala City); PM, Die Politische Meinung (Cologne); RF, Rundfunk 
und Fernsehen (Hamburg); RT, Cahiers d’Etudes de Radio-Television (Paris); SP, Der Spiegel (Ham- 
burg); V, Veritas (Buenos Aires); WW, Wirtschaft und Werbung (Essen); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und 
Zeitschriften-Verlag (Bad Godesberg). 
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Advertising 

Dovirat, Emi. Berlin in der Entwick- 
lung des deutschen Anzeigenwesens. A 34: 
10 pp754-761 Oct.—Advertising in the 
daily press and in popular magazines of 
Berlin. 

EprELe, Ernst. Die Farbe in der An- 
zeigenwerbung. ZV 55:19 pp896-903 Oct. 
8.—Psychological and technical aspects of 
color advertising. Part of an extensive 
study by a German illustrated weekly mag- 
azine. 

GREISER, FRANZ. Werbung und Kon- 
junktur. WW 12:22 pp672-678 Nov. 20. 
—Statistical analysis of international rela- 
tions in advertising expenses and business 
turnover. A study of the economic effects 
of advertising. 

Jonas, KARL-HEINZ. Werbewirtschaft im 
Spiegel der Werbeumsiitze. ZV 55:19 pp 
882-884 Oct. 8.—Comparative study of ad- 
vertising expenses in Germany, Britain 
and the U.S.A. 

MAECKER, EUGEN JOHANNES. Berliner 
Werbung im ersten Drittel des XX. Jahr- 
hunderts. A 34:10 pp780-784 Oct.—A 
richly illustrated study of German adver- 
tising style in Berlin between 1900 and 
1930. 

Monster, Hans A. Die Tagespresse als 
Werbetriiger. WW 12:19 pp561-562 Oct. 
1.—The German daily press as an adver- 
tising medium. 

SEIFERT, JOHANN H. Zehn Jahre einer 
rasanten Entwicklung. ZV 55:19 pp886- 
889 Oct. 8.—Post-war development of ad- 
vertising in German popular magazines. 
The story of its rise since the currency re- 
form in 1948. 


Audience Analysis 

BRAUNSCHWEIG, ErNsT. Die generelle 
Information iiber und aus der Leser-ana- 
lyse 1958. ZV 55:19 pp876-880 Oct. 8.— 
Report on the Third Readership Analysis 
1958 of 46 popular German magazines. 
Methodology and significant data. 

MacLEAN , Matcorm §S. and Lvuca 
PINNA. Mass media in Scarperia: a social 
portrait of an Italian commune. G 4:3 pp 
231-48 n.d.—Residents of Scarperia differ 
in the quantity and nature of culture ab- 
sorbed from mass media. A study of the 
major social and personal characteristics 
of the 375-person sample helps to explain 
the rate and depth of flow of information 


to the people of this small rural commu- 
nity. 
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Monster, Hans A. Die Zeitungsleser im 
Bundesgebiet. A 34:12 pp952-962 Dec.— 
Interpretive report on an extensive reader- 
ship analysis of the German daily press, 
sponsored by the Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 


Communicator Analysis 

KANDEL, LILIANE and ABRAHAM A. 
Motes. Application de l’indice de Flesch 
a la langue francaise. RT 1958:19 pp252- 
274 Oct.—The Flesch formula can be 
adapted to the French language but it is a 
poor index of the comprehensibility of 
spoken French when it comes to more dif- 
ficult passages. Such difficult passages, in 
the Flesch sense, are relatively easy to un- 
derstand on radio. 


Content Analysis 
L. W. B. Der Daily Telegraph 1857 und 
1957. P 3:6 pp367-372 Nov.-Dec.—Analy- 
sis of appearance and content of two issues 


of the London Daily Telegraph 100 years 
apart. 


Courts and Law of the Press 

ANONYMOUS. Presserecht: Lex Soraya 
fiir jederman. SP 12:44 pp20-27 Oct. 29. 
—Another bill on libel and slander intro- 
duced in Germany topping a series of gov- 
ernmental attempts to weaken the signifi- 
cance of public information media. 

BINKOWSKI, JOHANNES.  Privatsphdre 
und Offentlichkeit. PM 3:31 pp28-34 Nov. 
—Discussing a bill on libel and slander: 
clear definitions needed for “privacy” and 
the “public life” interpreting the text of 
the German Constitution. 

FLACH, KAaRL-HERMANN. Grundziige 
eines freiheitlichen Presserechts. } 8:12 
2-4 Dec.—There is some evidence that the 
German Press Law will become a political 
issue, State laws are amended, a bill on 
libel and slander was drafted, the Free 
Democratic Party has plans for a Federal 
Press Law. 

De GrReEGoRIO, DoMENICO. Il segreto 
professionale dei giornalisti. Bol 1958:7-8 
pil Aug.—lItalian courts have variously 
disposed of cases involving refusal of re- 
porters to reveal sources of information. 
Recent celebrated instances mark mile- 
stones in the historic effort to gain accept- 
ance of the journalist’s right to keep pro- 
fessional secrets. 

JIMENEZ, Luz ANGELICA. Honduras y 
su ley de emisidn. Per 4:9 p8 Oct.—On 
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July 26, 1958, the Congress of Honduras 
passed the Law of Expression of Thought 
(Ley de Emisién del Pensamiento) to up- 
date the Press Law of 1936 and constitu- 
tional provisions for free speech and free 
press. The national statute declares that 
printing presses and broadcasting transmit- 
ters are vital to democratic processes. The 
older laws on freedom of speech were 
amended to exclude censorship, except 
against those seeking violent overthrow of 
the democratic form of government. 
MOLLER. Die Presseberichterstattung in 
gerichtlichen Verfahren. ZV 55:20 Suppl. 
“Archiv fiir Presserecht” No. 25 pp29-32 
Oct. 20.—The right to know and the access 
of information media to the courts. 
NeF, Max. Der Persénlichkeits- und Ehr- 
enschutz nach schweizerischem Recht. ZV 
55:22 pp1073-1076 Nov. 15.—The right of 
privacy, libel and slander in Swiss law. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 

MaArRTUCCI, GIUSEPPE. Italy’s press scan- 
dals, IPI 7:8 pp2-3 Dec.—Newspapers 
that published Dr. Galeazzi-Lisi’s account 
of Pope Pius XII’s deathbed agonies vio- 
lated the morality code of the National 
Federation of the Italian Press and laid 
the publishing fraternity open to imposi- 
tion of restrictive measures. Espresso’s 
faithful photographs of how a Turkish 
dancer outraged members of Rome’s high 
society in a Trastevere cabaret added fuel 
to the flames accumulating around the is- 
sue of press responsibility. 


Education for Journalism 

FATTORELLO, FRANCESCO. Schulen und 
Kurse fiir Journalismus in Italien. ZV 55: 
22 Suppl. “Praktischer Journalismus” No. 
33 pp1-3 Nov. 15.—Education for journal- 
ism schools and courses in Italy. 

Reyes, Zoma. Pequefios problemas. Per 
4:9 p6 Oct.—A student at the Central 
American School of Journalism in Guate- 
mala City explains the aims of a monthly 
university newspaper. San Carlos Univer- 
sity students have complained that Peri- 
odista lacks social news. Reyes emphasizes 
that a campus paper must summarize high- 
lights. To compensate for lack of timeli- 
ness, it can report in depth. 


Film 
AnonyMous. Eddie Constantine: Zuck- 
er fiir den Affen. SP 12:44 pp50-58 Oct. 


28.—Why big cars park every night before 
suburban theaters running B-grade and ac- 
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tion movies. A study of changing film 
taste in prosperous West Germany. 

—Wochenschau auf neuen Wegen. FF 
7:11 pll Oct.—Newsreels have to find a 
new style in competing with the daily news 
on television. 

—Wochenschau: Die tapferen Schneider. 
SP 12:51 pp58-59 Dec. 17.—Exhibitors cut 
newsreels up to one-third of their length 
to save time for advertising violate copy- 
right laws. But newsreel producers don’t 
care for fear of losing a customer. 

Douse, HEINRICH. Beeinflusst das Fern- 
sehen die Kinobesucherzahl? WW 12:23 
pp703-708 Dec. 1—German movie audi- 
ences since the rise of television. Drastic 
recession of viewer per seat upsets theater 
owners. 

WINKLER, GERD. Der Weg zur Film an- 
alyse. KA 10:10 pp184-187 Oct.—The 
practical approach to a motion picture 
analysis as basis for film communication 
research. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 


ANONYMOUS. Eine verldschende 
Flamme—Die Entwicklung der polnischen 
Presse nach dem Oktober 1956 (1)-(1ll). H 
4:10 pp3-12 Oct. 4:11 pp11-22 Nov. and 
4:12 pp11-20 Dec.—Analysis of the Polish 
press since the Silent Revolution of 1956 


_ with many cover and front-page facsimiles, 


A tabulation of dailies, weeklies and 
monthlies with short description and circu- 
lation figures. 

—Reporting South America. IPI 7:8 p8 
Dec.—A correspondent of a leading Euro- 
pean newspaper describes his problems in 
reporting from South America. Covering 
the white population of Argentina and the 
Indian population of Bolivia calls for dif- 
ferent approaches. A knowledge of Span- 
ish and Portuguese, and South American 
history and geography is indispensable. 
The foreigner must understand that a po- 
litical career among Jatinos is merely gain- 
ful occupation, but a profession with a 
code. Civil Service exists mostly in name. 
Many South American newspapers are 
partisan in reporting politics. The leading 
dailies, such as La Prensa and La Nacién 
of Argentina, are objective and truly inde- 
pendent. 

Koszyk, Kurt. Die Zeitung im Ruhr- 
revier. WW 12:20 pp602-608 Oct. 2.— 
Daily press in Germany’s highly industrial 
Ruhr-district. 
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Lipsen, Focxo. Die _ konfessionelle 
Presse stellt sich den Fragen der Zeit. ZV 
55:19 pp856-860 Oct. 8.—A review of the 
re-organization of the German religious 
press during the ten years since Nazi de- 
struction. 

Ryu, SHINTARO. Free newspapers in the 
Far East. FIEJ 10:38 pp3-12 Oct.—Japan 
has 90 daily newspapers with a circulation 
of 23,000,000 and 300 other daily newspa- 
pers with a total circulation of less than 
one million. The Japanese press today en- 
joys the greatest freedom in its history. 
Competition among the newspapers is very 
keen. 

Weiss, IGNAzIo. The daily press in Italy. 
G 4:3 pp251-60 n.d.—For a press whose 
income and production figures consistently 
maintain ghostly elusiveness, this tabular 
analysis provides round numbers for the 
circulation of Italy’s 105 dailies along with 
their geographical distribution, political af- 
filiation, and categories of advertising rep- 
resentatives. Lack of reliable data, Dr. 
Weiss confesses, is a stumbling block to the 
wholesome development of the Italian 
press. 


Government and Press 

AnonyMous. Brazil—threat to press 
liberty. IPI 7:8 p12 Dec.—Brazil’s Minis- 
ter of War, General Lott, recently request- 
ed the Minister of Justice to take sanctions 
against the Rio daily Diario de Noticias. 
He accused the paper of publishing false 
information. The request aroused consider- 
able feeling in Brazilian press circles. Since 
January 1956, when President Kubitschek 
assumed power, newspapers have enjoyed 
press freedom. The dailies O Globo and 
Correio de Manha led the press criticism 
of General Lott’s attempt to encroach on 
press freedom. 

—Clausura de un periddico. HA 33: 
856 p35 Sept. 29. Managua police chief 
Col. José Escobar on Sept. 9 notified all 
Nicaragua printers that “in accord with 
constitutional guards against Communism,” 
the weekly newspaper Unidad was being 
suppressed. Unidad supported labor unions, 
became the organ of the Republican Mo- 
bilization, political group opposed to Pres- 
ident Somoza and to the conservative 
Chamorrista party. Somoza’s daily paper 
La Prensa and the conservative weekly 
Movimiento in recent months had cam- 
paigned editorially against Unidad’s polit- 
ical stand. 

MARTINEZ MARQUEZ, GUILLERMO. Pre- 
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miose. V 3:34 p16 Oct. 30.—Cuban editor 
Martinez Marquez reports highlights of 
the Latin American struggle for press free- 
dom. Perén in Argentina, Odria in Peru, 
Rojas Pinilla in Colombia, and Pérez 
Jiménez in Venezuela in recent years cen- 
sored the press, then, happily, fell from 
power. Half the 20 Latin American repub- 
lics had a censored press only a few years 
ago; today one-fifth do. The IAPA strug- 
gle must continue. 


History and Biography 

Bonpy, Francois. Mauriac als Journal- 
ist. M 11:121 pp79-81 Oct.—The French 
weekly /’Express and its most prolific jour- 
nalist, septuagenarian Frangois Mauriac. 

Dusuc, ANDRE. Charles-Louis Havas 
(1783-1858) organisateur de la premiére 
agence internationale d'information, EP 
10:18/19 pp23-37 n.d.—A_ biographical 
sketch of Charles Havas, founder of the 
French news agency. 

LEHMANN, Hans. Rundfunk-Kommen- 
tator Walter v. Cube bittet um Wider- 
spruch. NJ 7:24 pp14-19 Nov. 19.—The 
story of W. von Cube, editor at the Bava- 
rian Broadcasting Corporation, and Ger- 
many’s most controversial radio-commen- 
tator. 

LerG, WINFRIED B. 50 Jahre “The 
Christian Science Monitor.” P 3:6 pp353- 
366 Nov.-Dec.—A review of 50 years in 
the history of an international daily news- 
paper, its founding, editorial development, 
economic growth and current significance. 


Magazines 

GREISER, FRANZ. Die deutschen Zeit- 
schriften 1956/58 im Spiegel der Statistik. 
ZV 55:19 pp868-875 Oct. 8.—German 
magazines 1956-58. A statistical analysis 
of circulations. 
KIRCHNER, HANS MarTIN. Der Markt der 
Illustrierten—gestern und heute. P 3:6 pp 
323-336 Nov.-Dec.—Magazines as eco- 
nomic communication media. A compara- 
tive study covering 100 years of the Ger- 
man illustrated weekly giving rich statis- 
tical material. 
KLUTHE, HANS ALBERT. Werden und 
Wesen des VDZ. ZV 55:19 pp850-851 
Oct. 8.—History of the German Magazine 
Publishers Association founded in 1901. 

MacuaceK, HELMuT. Die Entwicklung 
der Kostenverhdltnisse bei den Zeitschrift- 
enverlagen. ZV 55:19 pp864-866 Oct. 8.— 
Cost study of the German periodical. 
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Miscellaneous 

AnonyMous. Librerias de cristal. HA 
33:858 pl4 Oct. 13—Cuban newspaper- 
man Alejo Carpentier, author of numerous 
books published in Mexico, tells of Mexico 
City’s many bookstores that specialize in 
medicine and law, or fiction and popular 
magazines, or the Mexican Revolution and 
related political science. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

AnonyMous. Die _ politisch-propagan- 
distische Auswertung des Sputnik. H 4:11 
pp3-10 Nov.—Exploitation of Sputnik I 
and Il by Soviet propaganda against the 
US and NATO. Illustrated with topical 
cartoons. 

STOLL, GERHARD E. Gebete in publizis- 
ticher Umgestaltung. P 3:6 pp337-352 
Nov.-Dec.—From ancient days to the pres- 
ent prayers and hymns have been rewritten 
to carry propaganda messages during reli- 
gious and political crises. 

YOweEV, STEFAN. Propaganda im Welt- 
konflikt. PM 3:30 pp53-60 Oct.—Side by 
side with an often changing diplomatic sit- 
uation a hard propaganda war between 
East and West goes on. Even intelligent 
politicians seem to underestimate the con- 
stant propaganda offensive by the Soviets. 


Radio and Television 

ANoNnyMous. Das Fernsehprogramm in 
Zahlen 1957/58. FR 1958:10 pp450-456 
Oct.—Statistical tabulation of 84,351 min- 
utes of the German television program for 
1957/58, including the “Eurovision” pro- 
gram. 

BURKERT, DANKWART G. Fernsehen- 
Film-Fernsehfilm, RF 6:4 pp341-354 n.d. 
—Characterizing two different audi-visual 
media including the synthesis of tv and 
film. 

CaRCANO, SAM. Schede della stampa 
italiana. Com 1958:63 pp xviii-xx Oct.— 
Politics plays too great a part in the news 
programs of the Italian government-con- 
trolled television. Telegiornale (tv journal- 
ism), lacking the appeal it enjoys in other 
countries, could stand a healthy injection 
of imagination, enterprise, and money. 

DT. Eine Betrachtung iiber sieben Jahre 
Rundfunkfinanzen. ZV 55:21 ppi050- 
1053 Nov. 5.—Income, expenses and prop- 
erties of German broadcasting companies 
since 1951. 

ECKERT, GERHARD. Kontrastprogramm 
mehr als ein Schlagwort. FR 1958:12 pp 
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530-534 Dec.—A single station or network 
transmitting two “contrasting” programs is 
a mere slogan. It will work only with two 
different stations. 

HOLLER, Hans. Die Information der 
Fernseh-Zuschauer. FS 6:11 pp551-554 
Nov.—German radio-tv corporations don’t 
publish program magazines, unlike most 
European stations. But an independent 
popular press provides information and 
critical reviews of programs. 

KnaB, K. Hans. Die sieben Sdulen des 

Fernsehens. FS 6:12 pp612-616 Dec.— 
A review of the programs of all seven 
German broadcasting corporations which 
contribute to the common German tv pro- 
gram. 
KRausE, GUNTER B. Das deutsche Fern- 
sehen in verfassungsrechtlicher Sicht. RF 
6:4 pp375-387 n.d.—Well documented 
study of German television and constitu- 
tional law. A contribution to current dis- 
cussions about breaking the monopoly of 
the corporations. 

MAaTsuKATA, SABURO. Radio and televi- 
sion in Japan. FIEJ 10:38 pp13-20 Oct.— 
Commercial radio broadcasting started in 
1950 under the Radio Law and the Broad- 
cast Law of that year. Before that there 
was only the Japan Broadcasting Corp. 
(NHK), now a public corporation with 
two program networks. Telecasting began 
in 1952. It is expected that in a couple of 
years there will be 25 public stations and 
45 commercial tv stations. 

VAN DEN ABBEELE, RIK. Jugendsendun- 
gen in Fldmischen Fernsehen, RF 6:4 pp 
354-359 n.d.—Structure and content of 
children’s programs on Flemish television. 

WaAGENFUHR, Kurt. Was soll sich ei- 
gentlich Gndern? FR 1958:10 pp439-449 
Oct.—Political considerations in connec- 
tion with a second television network in 
Germany. 

—Viele Verlautbarungen sind der Tat- 
sachen Tod. FR 1958:11 pp481-489 Nov. 
—Bad financial policies of the largest 
broadcasting corporation in Germany 
(Westdeutscher Rundfunk in K6ln) and 
difficulties to launch an effective program 
to help the smaller stations. 

—Das grobe Koordinator-Spiel. FR 
1958:12 pp543-550 Dec.—Electing the co- 
ordinator for this term of the common 
German television program started numer- 
ous discussions about tv organization in 
West Germany. 
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% RESEARCH IN JOURNALISM AND COMMU- 
nications has spurted sharply this year and 
the number of projects currently in prog- 
ress is at an all-time high. Also, the num- 
ber of universities and colleges at which 
staff and doctoral research is being done is 
at a peak. 

Fifty-seven schools and departments are 
represented among the 278 individual proj- 
ects in operation in 1958-1959. A year ago 
there were only 40 departments represent- 
ed among 224 research projects; two years 
ago, when the previous high was reached, 
the figures were 52 departments and 248 
projects. 

The research activity represents that be- 
ing currently conducted (or brought to 
completion in calendar 1958) by staff 
members of the reporting schools, by staff 
members who also are studying for the 
doctorate, and by graduate students who 
are doctoral candidates in journalism or 
communications. 


A comparative table for research in 
progress for 1958-1959 and for 1957-1958 
shows the following: 


Last 
Current Year 
Number of universities and col- 
leges represented ....... 57 40 
Research projects under way 
or completed during the 
calendar year .......... 278 224 
Projects conducted by staff 
members, individually or 
in collaboration ........ 238 190 
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Number of these projects 
brought to completion dur- 


ing the year..........0- 51 57 
Doctoral dissertations in 

PTOgress .....-..-e seen, 53 34 
Doctoral dissertations com- 

glee Beep ae 13 . 


(Duplications — staff mem- 
bers whose research is part 
of doctoral study)....... 26 15 


*Figures not broken down. 


The fields in which most work is re- 
ported are radio and television, with 34 
separate research studies; communication 
theory, with 33; and history and biogra- 
phy, with 32. Radio and television studies 
increased sharply, from only 21 a year 
ago. Studies in communication theory led 
the list in 1957-1958, with 39, but dropped 
to second this year. History and biography 
jumped from 21 to 32. 

If, however, communication theory is 
combined with studies in audience analy- 
sis and content analysis, the total for the 
three largest among the methodological 
fields is 61. There are 14 studies reported 
in audience analysis and 14 in content 
analysis. 

Overall, 26 categories of research are 
included. There were 30 categories a year 
ago, but a number of minor changes were 
made this year in the naming of the vari- 
ous fields. This was done in order to bring 
the classifications in the research-in-prog- 
ress report as closely as possible into line 
with the QUARTERLY’s bibliographical sec- 
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tion on Articles on Mass Communications 
in Magazines of the U. S. A. For exam- 
ple, biography and history last year were 
carried as separate categories; this year 
they are under the single heading of His- 
tory and Biography. Readership and Audi- 
ence Surveys are listed only as Audience 
Surveys. 

The total return represents reports from 
a shade more than one-half of the schoois 
and departments of journalism listed in 
Editor & Publisher. Some 110 question- 
naires were sent out. Most of the returns 
sent in were from the larger schools and 
departments, although in a few instances 
large schools did not reply. The total 
amount of research, therefore, may be 
still higher than the 278 studies carried 
below. 

A second part of the research report, 
relating to masters’ theses completed in 
journalism in 1958, shows a total of 113. 
There were 133 of these a year ago. Why 
staff and doctoral activity went up while 
work at the master’s level went down can- 
not be explained at this time. 


PART | 


Current Research by Staff Members 
and Doctoral Candidates 


(“S” indicates staff member, “D” doctoral can- 
didate and “C” completed work. Work already 
published is omitted. Where the Ph.D. is con- 
ferred by another institution, its name appears 
preceded by *D. “Book manuscript” is indicated 
for publications so intended and so indicated in 
the submission of the specific entry.) 


Advertising 

Burton, Pxiip Warp. Advertising media. S. 
Syracuse. (Book manuscript.) 

Cote, Lee S. Problems in advertising to the 
transitory consumer. S. Lincoln. 

—Text in elementary advertising. 
S-C. Lincoln. 

Davis, Donatp W. Basic text in advertising. 
S. Pennsylvania State. (Book manuscript re- 
vision. ) 

Dunn, S. Watson. Circulation of major mass 
media in Wisconsin. S. Wisconsin. 

Hit, Conrap R. Catalogue of criticisms and de- 
fenses of advertising. S. North Carolina. 

Kumata, Hipeya. Teaching advertising by televi- 
sion. I. S-C. Michigan State. Teaching adver- 
tising by television. II. S-C. Michigan State. 

MarsHALL, CHARLES E. Economic appeals in ad- 
vertising copy: an analysis with reference to the 
major economic fluctuations from 1925 to 1950. 
S. San Jose State. *D. Columbia. 

Sanpace, C. H. Attitudes of farm families to- 
ward advertising. S. Illinois. 

TALBERT, SAMUEL S. Measurement of initial im- 
= elements in institutional advertising. S. 

ississippi. 

—The small newspaper as a retail advertising me- 
dium. S. Mississippi. 


(Co-editor. ) 
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Bibliography 

NELSON, Marian D. Bibliography of journalism 
books in the University of Idaho library. S. 
Idaho. 

Price, WarREN C. The editor’s reference list: 
primary books suitable for newspaper offices, 
with annotations. S. Oregon. (Revision and 
updating of manuscript of William M. Tugman, 
first issued in 1947 by Eric W. Allen Memorial 
Fund.) 

PripE, ARMISTEAD S. The Negro press: a bibliog- 
raphy and annotated list of references. S. Lin- 
coln. 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. The journalist’s bookshelf 
(seventh edition). S. Syracuse. (Book manu- 
script.) 


Audience Analysis 


BARNES, ARTHUR M., and Perry, Murvin. Pat- 
terns of mass media use by school children in 
a small midwestern town. S. State University 
of Iowa. 

BAXTER, WILLIAM P. Reading, listening, viewing 
and movie-going patterns of Des Moines school 
children. D. State University of Iowa. 

COPELAND, THOMAS H., Jr. Newspaper reading 
behavior: an analysis of personal variables in 
relation to content, categories and clusters. D. 
Minnesota. 

DEUTSCHMANN, PauL J. Non-newspaper reading 
households. S. Michigan State. 

EDELSTEIN, ALEX S. and LarsEN, Otto N. Func- 
tions of an urban weekly in Seattle, Washing- 
ton. S. Washington. 

Haskins, Jack B. A content-oriented method for 
systematic controlled expansion of a magazine 
audience. D. Minnesota. 

HEATH, Harry E. The newspaper’s role in society 
as seen by readers of the Ames (Iowa) Daily 
Tribune. S. Towa State College. 

Hoar, Jere. Use of mass communication media 
by elderly people. S. Mississippi. *D. State 
University of Iowa. 

Perry, Murvin. Tipton study: a study of the 
reading, viewing and listening habits and pref- 
erences of students in grades 5 through 12 in 
the Tipton (Iowa) public schools. S-D. State 
University of Iowa. 

Ross, J. E. Listenership survey, with emphasis on 
county agricultural agents’ farm-radio program 
audience (WBEV), Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 
S-C. Wisconsin Agriculture. 

ScHRAMM, WILBUR, and BusH, CHILTON R. Field 
ow f of responses to news reading. S-C. Stan- 
ord. 

—, and HaYMaNn, JoHN. Factor analytic study of 
tastes in reading news. S-C. Stanford. 

WacGner, Paut H. Readership and subscribers’ 
opinions study for the daily Newark (Ohio) 
Advocate. S-C, confidential. Ohio State. 

Wrson, AVON. Missouri readership study no. 8: 
the Raytown News. D. Missouri. 


Communication Theory: Process 
and Effects 


Brep, Georce L. Mass communications and soci- 
ety. S. Syracuse. 

BLUEMLE, Paut. Communications behavior of 
Mexicans in Chicago. S. Michigan State. 

BRINTON, JAMEs E., and BusH, CHILTON R., with 
NEWELL, T. M. The public and its newspaper: 
a standardized test. S-C. Stanford. 
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Carter, Roy E., Jn. The press, the physician and 
the public health officer. S-C. North Carolina 
and Minnesota. 

ENGLISH, Eart F., and Hach, CLARENCE. Making 
yourself understood: first lessons in semantics. 
(Chapter 19 in Scholastic Journalism.) S. 
Missouri. 

GersNer, GEORGE. Media policies and controls in 
relation to the portrayal of mental illness. S. 
Illinois. 

Gi_more, Jon, and Parker, Epwin. A series of 
experiments in the effects of subliminal percep- 
tion. S. Stanford. 

Haser, RaLPpH. Communication and acceptance of 
a new educational idea. S. Stanford. 

HARRELL, THOMAS. Communication and accep- 
tance of a new industrial idea. S-C. Stanford. 

Hazard, WILLIAM R. Flash perception of visual 
news cues: an analysis of perceptual unity in 
news pictures. S. State University of Iowa. 

Hoar, Jere R. Variants in subliminal reception. 
S. Mississippi. 

Kumata, Hipeya. A factor analytic study of se- 
mantic structures across three selected cultures. 
S. Michigan State. *D-C. Illinois. 

—Single concept factor analysis for American and 
Japanese college students. S. Michigan State. 
Lipper, Mark M. The quality of reporting and 
its implications in scholarly research. S. Ohio 

Wesleyan. 

Ly.e, Jack. Communication in simulated task 
groups. S. Stanford. 

—Feedback: its relation to total verbal communi- 
cation in small task group effectiveness and effi- 
ciency. D. Stanford. 


Maccosy, ELEANOR, Maccosy, NATHAN, ADAMS, 
J. Stacey, and Romney, Kimsatt. A series of 
experiments in the communication of informa- 
tion about child care. S. Stanford. 

McKown, NorMan. Communication in an ap- 
plied research organization. S. Stanford. 

Mactay, Howarp. A descriptive theory of com- 
munication. (Book manuscript for Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Behavioral Sci- 
ences Division.) S-C. Illinois. 

—, with SLEaATOR, Mary D. Informant behavior: 
judgments of grammaticalness. A study of re- 
actions of native speakers of English to utter- 
ances which range from random sequences of 
words to grammatical sentences. S. Illinois. 

—, with Ware, Eowarp. A quantitative approach 
to phonemic distribution (an attempt to de- 
scribe linguistic structure quantitatively, using 
factor analysis). S. Illinois. 

—Meaning differences and cultural distance: a 
comparison of the meaning structures of three 
cultures—Hopi, Zuni, and Navaho—using the 
semantic differential. S. Illinois. 

Miron, Murray S. A cross-cultural investigation 
of phonetic symbolism. D. Illinois. 

—Tables of transitional probabilities of English 
phonemes extending to the fourth order of anal- 
ysis. (Book manuscript.) S-C. Illinois. 

NIxon, RAYMOND B., and HACHTEN, WILLIAM A. 
The newspaper and research. S$. Minnesota. 

Pockrass, Rosert M. Effects of learning of con- 
tinuous and interrupted exhibition of television 
programs. D-C. Stanford. 

SAMUELSON, Merritt E. Personality differences 


as a source of variance in newspaper reading 
behavior. D. Stanford. 


JOURNALISM 


QUARTERLY 


ScHRAMM, WILBUR. The communication of beha- 
vioral science. (Book manuscript.) S. Stan- 
ford. 

Storey, RuTH, and SCHRAMM, WILBUR. Commu- 
nication and attitudes in older people. S. Stan- 
ford. 

TALBERT, SAMUEL S. A theory of space value. S. 
Mississippi. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. The nature and meas- 
urement of the concept of identification in com- 
munications. S. Illinois. 

—Studies in encoder empathy and communication 
effectiveness. S. Illinois. 

WAGNER, Paut H., with KNOWER, FRANKLIN (De- 
partment of Speech). Development of a com- 
munications self-check test for administrators in 
Ohio schools. (Renewed and extended after 
having been reported as completed.) S. Ohio 
State University. 


Communicator Analysis 


MERWIN, Freperic E. Introduction to mass com- 
munication. S. Rutgers. 


Community Journalism 


ByerLy, KENNETH R. The community newspaper. 
(Book manuscript.) S. North Carolina. 

Irwin, Lee, and SHAW, Rosert M. Study of 
weekly newspapers in Washington State. S. 
Washington. 

Price, GRaNVILLE. A market analysis for a small 
newspaper. (Project of the Idaho Press Associ- 
ation and the University of Idaho Research 
Council.) S. Idaho. 


Content Analysis 


BarNEs, ArTHUR M. Content changes in consecu- 
tive same-day editions of a daily newspaper. 
S. State University of Iowa. 

Ciark, Jerr. A study of the use of Associated 
Press wire copy by editors of afternoon dailies 
in Iowa. D. State University of lowa. 

GERBNER, GEORGE. Portrayal of mental illness in 
movies, television, and popular magazines. S. 
Illinois. 


Gricos, Harry H. Coverage of the 1957-58 reces- 
sion by five metropolitan dailies in the United 


States. 
Towa. 

Hazard, WILLIAM R. A simplified cross-indexing 
system for analysis of news film. S. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Hicsre, Cartes E. Book reviews and civil lib- 
erties: a content analysis of factors in civil 
liberty book reviews occurring in 90 United 
States newspapers in October-November 1956. 
S-C. Wisconsin. 

HOLLINS, Water L. A _ comparative content 
analysis of a sample of McGuffey and modern 
elementary school readers. D. Illinois. 

HULTENG, JOHN L. A content comparison of 
supplements published by the New York Times 
during the 1958 newspaper strike and regular 
issues of four other newspapers published in 
other parts of the United States (based upon 
types of stories included and space allotted to 
each). S. Oregon. 

Jones, Rospert L., and Carter, Roy E., Jr. A 
comparison of item and space measures in 
newspaper content analysis. S. Minnesota. 

MacLean, Matcoim S., Jr. Content and audi- 
ence reaction for educational television and 
radio center programming. S. Michigan State. 


S. Florida. *D. State University of 
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MARKHAM, JAMES W. Pennsylvania daily press 
coverage of the state general election campaign 
of 1958. S. Pennsylvania State. 

Rucker, Bryce W. A study of Associated Press, 
United Press Associations, and International 
News Service reports of attendance and re- 
actions of crowds at appearances of the four 
candidates in the 1956 presidential campaign. 
D. Missouri. 

STELZNER, Sara L. A qualitative content analysis 
of regional and nationally broadcast speeches 
of Eisenhower and Stevenson in the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign. D-C. Illinois. 

Yu, Freperick T. C. Treatment of the Little 
Rock incident in selected foreign newspapers. 
S-C. Montana. 


Courts and Law of the Press 
Berk, Pup. A history of the Canon 35 con- 
troversy. D. State University of Iowa. 
McCoy, Bruce R., and PLAsTERER, NICHOLAS N. 
Louisiana laws affecting the newspaper. (Book 
manuscript.) S. Louisiana State. 

Martin, L. JOHN. Feasibility of an international 
code concerning defamation. S. Florida. 
Sresert, Frep S. Professional secrecy of the 

journalist. S-C. Michigan State. 

StEcEL, SHELDON L. Patent litigation and its 
effect on communication industries and their 
products. D. Illinois. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 
Puitups, GeorceE H. An analysis of comment 
on the press as it appeared in the principal 
magazines of the United States from 1890 to 
1915. S. South Dakota State. *D. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 

ApaMs, JOHN B. Comprehension of verb-beginn- 
ing headlines. S. North Carolina. 

AusTIN, Atvin E. Recruiting new talent for news 
staffs. S-C. North Dakota. 

DEUTSCHMANN, Paut J. Size of the newspaper 
editorial staff. S-C. Michigan State. 

Martin, L. JouN. Editorial stand taken by 
Florida dailies in the November 1958 election. 
S-C. Florida. 

Ross, Donato K. Survey of all Wisconsin daily 
and weekly newspapers of more than 2,000 cir- 
culation with regard to better training for news- 
Paper correspondents. S. Marquette. 

THomMpsoNn, Paut J. Continuing studies in ethics 
of the newspaper profession. S. Texas. 


Education for Journalism 

Jamias, JuaN, and Ross, J. E. Analysis of cur- 
ricula in agricultural and home economics jour- 
nalism to aid in planning such curricula at the 
University of the Philippines. S-C. Wisconsin 
Agriculture. 

JANDOLI, RussELt J. Training in industrial com- 
munications as part of journalism education. 
S. St. Bonaventure. 

Macurre, Freperick W. Journalism and the stu- 
dent publication. (Book manuscript.) S. Ohio 
State. 

MusGRave, ARTHUR B. The college student press: 
a study of educational policies on freedom 
and responsibility. S. Massachusetts. *D. 
Minnesota. 

Ricuarps, R. Neat. Introduction to journalism. 
S. Brigham Young. 
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Roach, Bruce W. A lecture outline, with bibli- 
ography, for a college course in editing. D-C. 
Texas. 

Varro, JOHN D. Evaluation of journalism stu- 
dents. S. Pennsylvania State. 

Witcox, WaLter. Liberal education and profes- 
sional journalism education: a study of the 
programs of course work completed by gradu- 
ates of selected professional journalism schools. 
S. Tulane. *D-C. State University of Iowa. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 


ALIskY, Marvin H. Newspapers in the Mexican 
provinces. S. Arizona State. 

Bartow, R. R. Attempts to obtain objectivity in 
the post-war French press. S. Illinois. 

GarpNER, Mary A. The Inter-American Press 
Association and its influence on Latin American 
journalism. D. Minnesota. 

Hoven, W. SpraGue. Australia goes to press: a 
study of Australia’s metropolitan daily news- 
papers. S. Wayne State. 

JOHNSON, DE Wayne B. World journalism sur- 
vey: a comprehensive description of world- 
wide journalistic practices and problems. S. 
San Diego State. 

Lonc, Howarp R. Contemporary press of Free 
China. S. Southern Illinois. 

MacLean, Matcoim S., McNELLy, JoHN T., and 
McMmtan, Marion A. Communications pat- 
terns in development of “international minded- 
ness.” Michigan State. 


MarKHAM, James W. Mass communications of 
major countries. S. Pennsylvania State. 


—The United States in the Latin-American press 
and Latin America in the United States press. 
S. Pennsylvania State. 

Martin, L. JoHN. Comparative foreign journal- 
ism. S. Florida. 

Nixon, RAYMOND B. Journalism education and 
research abroad. S. Minnesota. 

NorMan, CyreENa Jo. Why the Spectator lives as 
literature: a comparison with five contemporary 
publications. D-C. Texas. 

PorTeR, WILLIAM E. Significance of the cultural 
context in international communication. S. 
State University of lowa. 

Root, Rosert. Communications abroad. S. Syra- 
cuse. 

ScHRAMM, WrtsBurR, and Carter, RICHARD F. 
Scales for measuring international communica- 
tion systems. S-C. Stanford. 

—, and Kato, Hipetaki, and others. Models of 
national communication systems. S. Stanford. 

—Studies of communication systems of 90 coun- 
tries. S. Stanford. 

VocEL, Joe B., and CONNER, JupsON J. The role 
of the Soviet press in reflecting Soviet policy. 
S. Florida. 

Yu, Freperick T. C. Broadcasting in Red China. 
S-C. Montana State. 

—Mass persuasion in Communist China. S. 
Montana State. 


High School Journalism 


Baker, Ira L. A comparative study of some uses 


of the exchange paper. S. Furman. 

BENZ, Lester G. Development of the high school 
journalism workshop and institute. S-C. State 
University of lowa. 
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Hortin, L. J. A study of the public relations 
aspects of the high school publications work- 
shop at Ohio University. S. Ohio University. 

LaMoREUX, Steve. Study of Idaho high school 
journalism advisers (qualifications, wages, atti- 
tudes, and class loads). S. Idaho State. 

Tart, WILLIAM H., and Patterson, N. S. Hand- 
book of yearbook layouts. S-C. Missouri. 


History and Biography 


Ames, WILLIAM E. History of the National In- 
telligencer, 1800-69. S. Washington. *D. Min- 
nesota. 

BLINN, EpMuND G. History of the newspaper 
press of South Dakota: social and economic 
effects. S. South Dakota State. *D. Minnesota. 

CALLAHAN, NortuH. Henry Knox: George Wash- 
ington’s General. (Book manuscript.) S-C. 
New York University. 

CLayTON, CHarites C. Fifty years of freedom: 
the story of Sigma Delta Chi’s service to 
American journalism. S-C. Southern Illinois. 

Cope, New B. History of the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal. D. Missouri. 

CovincToN, Jess B. History of the Shreveport 
Times. D. Missouri. 

Davis, H. G., Jr. History of Escambia county 
(Fla.) newspapers, 1800-1900. S. Florida. 

Emery, Epwin. Newspapers and magazines: 
United States. (For 1959 Year Book, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.) S-C. Minnesota. 

—Studies of the history and current operations of 
the American press associations. S. Minnesota. 

Gentry, RicHarp H. The New Republic maga- 
zine: an intellectual history of the magazine, 
stressing its approach to liberal thought from 
1914 to the present. S. Rutgers. *D. Illinois. 

Gres, Gorvon B. The origin and development of 
broadcasting under the Radio Communications 
Act, 1912-21. S. San Jose State. *D. Stanford. 

—Unsung radio pioneer: Charles David Herrold, 
1875-1948. (Book manuscript.) S. San Jose 
State. 

HACHTEN, WILLIAM A. The metropolitan Sunday 
newspaper in the United States: a trend and 
content study. D. Minnesota. 

Hart, Jim Attee. History of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. D-C. Missouri. 

Humpureys, SexsON E. John Moncure Daniel 
(1825-65), editor of the Richmond Examiner. 
S. Ohio University. 

JENNINGS, KENNETH Q. History of New Jersey 
journalism. S. Rutgers. 

KELLEY, WILLIAM Dayton. L. A. Hine: pioneer 
journalist. D-C. Texas. 

KERNAGHAN, Harowp. Industrial policies of the 
International Typographical Union on the Pa- 
cific coast. D. Minnesota. 

Kino, RicHarp. Anecdotal history of Texas jour- 
nalism. S. Texas. 

Meyers, W. CAMERON. Biography of Richard J. 
Finnegan, editor and publisher of the Chicago 
Daily Times and editor and vice president of 
the Chicago Sun-Times. D. Northwestern. 

Moetter, Leste G. Newspapers (for 1959 New 
International Year Book). S-C. State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Morrison, JosepH L. Josephus Daniels: domi- 
nant Tar Heel editorialist, 1894-1913. S. North 
Carolina. *D. Duke. 

—William Cowper Brann and personal journal- 
ism. S. North Carolina ™ 
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Mott, Frank LuTHER. History of American 
magazines, 1905-1930. S-emeritus. Missouri. 
Pickett, Caper M. Six New York newspapers 
and their response to technology in the 19th 

century. S. Kansas. *D. Minnesota. 
PricE, WarREN C. Suppression of newspapers 
a American civil war. S. Oregon. 
innesota. 


Scroccins, ALBERT T., Jr. 
souri Intelligencer. D. Missou: 

SHEPARD, BERNARD A. C. K. McClatchy: the 
work of a pioneer editor of the West. S. 
Fresno State. *D. Syracuse. 

TURNBULL, GEORGE S. History of Oregon news- 
papers. (Book manuscript revision of edition of 
1939). S-emeritus. Oregon. 

—Brief biography and evaluation of the work of 
Oregon’s governors in the first century of state- 
hood. S-emeritus. Oregon. 

UNDERWOOD, Bruce. History of the Houston 
Post. D. Missouri. 

Wire, WittaM. Noah Webster, journalist. S. 
Wayne State. 


History of the Mis- 
issouri. 


Industrial and Agricultural Journalism 


BosTian, L. R., and Ross, J. E. Time-use pat- 
terns and socio-economic factors associated 
with time-use of Wisconsin farm families in 
winter. S. Wisconsin Agriculture. 

Dan, Howarp. Effect of urbanization on county 
agricultural agents’ use of mass media in Cali- 
fornia counties. D. Wisconsin Agriculture. 

Griccs, Harry H. Agricultural news coverage by 
Florida daily and weekly newspapers, including 
an analysis of farm news-gathering staffs and 
methods. S. Florida. 

KENDALL, KAREN, and BURNETT, CLARON. A sur- 
vey of the availability of milk-price information 
in selected mass media in northwestern Wis- 
consin. S-C. Wisconsin Agriculture. 


Magazines 


BusH, Georce S. Content-comparison and reader 
response study of photo matter in Look and 
Life magazines. S. Minnesota. 

CHAMBERS, ROBERT W. Magazine criticism of 
newspapers, 1880-1900. S. Texas Woman’s. 
*D-C. Texas. 

GERBNER, GEORGE. The social role of men’s ad- 
venture magazines. S. Illinois. 

MatTuLa, ARTHUR. Impact of magazine articles 
on current affairs. S. Arizona State. 

Reppicxk, DeWitt C. and CROWELL, ALFRED A. 
Industrial journalism: principles and procedures 
in editing company and association magazines. 
S-C. Texas and Maryland. (Book manuscript.) 


News Writing and Reporting 


CraNE, LaurEN E. Extent of newswriting in- 
structors’ agreement in grading a series of ex- 
ercises. S-C. Michigan State. 

—A laboratory study of reporters’ choices when 
faced with conflicting demands by news source 
and by editor. S. Michigan State. *D. Stan- 
ford. 

CRANFORD, ROBERT J. Effective techniques in de- 
veloping trade area news coverage. S. Ne- 
braska. 

Greser, WALTER. “Gatekeepers” of news of civil 
rights and liberties: a study of the fate of 
local news stories. S-C. California (Berkeley). 
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Grices, Harry H. Outstanding public service 
enterprises currently undertaken by daily news- 
papers in the United States (a study of cru- 
sades). S. Florida. 

JONES, JOHN PauL. The modern reporter’s hand- 
book. (Book manuscript revision.) S. Florida. 

—Television as a news source for newspapers 
(study of outstanding newspapers throughout 
the nation and their use of television for news). 
S. Florida. 

KriEGHBAUM, Hiner. Science, the news and the 
public. S-C. New York University. 

McNELLY, JOHN T. News interests of locals and 
cosmopolitans. S. Michigan State. 

Murpuy, Rosert. Reporting of public affairs. 
(Book manuscript.) S-C. Syracuse. 

TaFT, WILLIAM H., and others. Introduction to 
journalism. (Book manuscript.) S. Missouri. 

WOLsELEY, ROLAND E. Critical writing for the 
journalist. (Book manuscript.) S-C. Syracuse. 

—Basic reporting. S. Syracuse. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 


Bug, OtaF J. Newspaper wages in Montana. 
S-C. Montana State. 

Forp, James L. C. Cross-channel ownership of 
mass media. S. Southern Illinois. 

Garver, RicHarp A. The public’s “right to know” 
versus newspaper strikes. S-C. Montana State. 

Hicsie, CuHaries E. A study of editorial man- 
agement control and practice in public com- 
munication institutions with special reference 
to operational concepts of freedom and re- 
sponsibility. S. Wisconsin. 

JonES, JOHN Paut. Expansion of Florida news- 
papers in 1958 (study of growth in personnel, 
circulation, etc.). S. Florida. 

MOELLER, Lestie G. Major trends in daily news- 
papers in the United States in 1958 as ap- 
praised by daily newspaper executives. S. State 
University of Iowa. 

Murpuy, L. W. Character and influence of major 
chains. S. Illinois. 

Perry, Murvin H. Study of editorial personnel 
on Iowa daily and weekly newspapers. S. 
State University of Iowa. 

PETERSON, Wiisur. Is circulation keeping pace 
with the nation’s growth? S-C. State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

—Study of expense account headings used by 
Iowa newspapers. S. State University of Iowa. 

—Study of printing prices charged by Iowa news- 
papers, 1947-1958. S. State University of Iowa. 

—Study of wages and salaries on Iowa news- 
papers from pioneer days to 1958. S. State 
University of Iowa. 

Rucker, FrRaNK W., with STOLPE, BERT. Newspa- 
per promotion. (Book manuscript.) S. Mis- 
souri. 

ScaRLeTT, M. G. A comparison of recommended 
publishing procedures for school and college 
Newspapers with procedures in use in small 
high schools and small colleges. S. Kent State. 

Wess, Cart C. Seventh annual national weekly 
newspaper cost study (sponsored by National 
Editorial Association and Newspaper Associ- 
ation Managers). S. Oregon. 


Pictorial Journalism 
Hazarp, WILLIAM R. Dynamic symmetry as a 
criterion for news picture selection. S. State 
University of Iowa. 
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Lone, Howarp R. The people of Mushan. S. 
Southern Illinois. 

PatMeR, Jim F. Use of 35mm. slides in journal- 
ism teaching. S. Houston. 

ScHwartz, JaMEs W. Factors in effectiveness of 
photographs and factors in composition. S. 
Iowa State College. 

Straper, Ross. Types of cameras used by Texas 
newspapers. S-C. Houston. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


ApaMs, JOHN B. Analysis of — campaign 
terminology. S. North Carolina 

—Differential effect of varied anonymous news 
sources in public opinion change. S. North 
Carolina. 

BuRNETT, CLARON. Farmer evaluation of milk 
procurement policies and practices of a selected 
group of dairy farms. S. Wisconsin Agricul- 


ture *D. Oklahoma State. 

CALDWELL, Wir.iAM S. American information 
and propaganda activities in postwar Italy. D. 
Minnesota. 


Carter, RicHarD F. Formation and change of 
public attitudes toward the schools (six field 
studies, three completed). S. Stanford. 

Carter, Roy E., Jr. Experimental study of ef- 
fects of racial identification practices in news 
stories. S. Minnesota. 

DEUTSCHMANN, Paut J., and PINNER, FRANK. 
Diffusion of news of political events in a cam- 
paign. S. Michigan State. 

Disney, RicHarp L., Jr. Joseph Goebbels, poli- 
ical symbol manipulator. S. Wisconsin. *D. 
Minnesota. 

EDELSTEIN, ALEX S. The Marshall Plan informa- 
tion program in Western Europe as an instru- 
ment in foreign policy, 1948-52. S. Washing- 
ton. *D-C. Minnesota. 

GeraLp, J. Epwarp. Press as a social institution. 
S. Minnesota. (Book manuscript.) 

Gray, RicHarp G. Freedom of access to informa- 
tion in respect to the executive and congres- 
sional branches of the federal government. D. 
Minnesota. 

Linpsay, Rosert. The flow of military informa- 
tion: public information policy of the depart- 
ment of defense. S-D. Minnesota. 

NUNNALLY, JuM C. The development and change 
of popular conceptions about mental health phe- 
nomena. S-C. Illinois. (Book manuscript.) 

ScHRAMM, WILBUR, and Carter, RIcHARD F. Ef- 


fectiveness of a political telethon. S-C. Stan- 
ford. 


Public Relations 


Cutur, Scott M. History of public relations in 
the United States since 1900. S. Wisconsin. 
—Survey of relationships of public relations, per- 
sonnel, and advertising functions in corporate 

management. S. Wisconsin. 

Maoper, JosepH H. Factors involved in building a 
public relations curriculum. Duquesne. 
—Public relations: shall we abuse it, forget it, or 

teach it? S-C. Duquesne. 

Murpuy, L. W. Public relations ethics. S. Illi- 
nois. 

VANDERBURG, Ray. An analysis of public rela- 
tions programs in nine selected state-supported, 
four-year colleges of Oklahoma. D. Oklahoma 
State. 

Woooinc, Epmunp. Preliminary planning study 
for an inter-disciplinary program of research in 
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public relations. S-C (for Ford Foundation). 
University of Michigan. 


Radio and Television 


ALLEN, Mrs. Loutse. Survey of radio-television 
news personnel of all Texas stations. S-C. 
Texas Tech. 

Baxter, WILLIAM S. The mass communications 
behavior of young people in grades 5, 7, 9, and 
11 in the Des Moines public schools in 1958 as 
compared with the mass communications behav- 
ior of an equivalent group in Des Moines be- 
fore the advent of television. S. Ohio Univer- 
sity. *D. State University of Iowa. 

Bue, OvaF J. A guide to pronunciation of place 
names in Montana. S-C. Montana State. 

Emery, WaLTeR B. Current dimensions of inter- 
national broadcasting. S. Michigan State. 

Gres, Gorvon B. The world’s first regular broad- 
casting station: F-N, San Jose, Calif. S. San 
Jose State. 

Hazarp, WiLtiAM R. Critique of newsfilm and 
news picture services: an adequacy-of-coverage 
study by the Radio-Television News Directors 
Association. S. State University of Iowa. 

JORDAN, HarriET Patricia. The Lincoln-Douglas 
debates of 1858: a presentation of the rhetorical 
scene and setting with a pilot film script of the 
Ottawa debate. D-C. Illinois. 

JORGENSEN, Ertinc S. Survey of the radio time- 
salesman’s eftectiveness. S. Montana State. 

Keswick, Gorvpon M. Some determinants of ra- 
dio drama preference. D-C. Illinois. 

Kittross, JOHN M. Television frequency alloca- 
tion policy in the United States. D. Illinois. 

LaMBERT, Epwarp C. An analysis of the produc- 
tion problems involved in the presentation of 
closed-circuit television courses. S. Missouri. 

—An evaluation of supplemental procedures de- 
vised so that the contact between student and 
teacher is not altogether lost in teaching via 
closed-circuit television. S. Missouri. 

Lewis, Frank T. A study of some factors re- 
lated to teaching college-credit courses by tele- 
vision. D. Michigan State University. 

Linpsay, Rosert. Television in Latin America: 
Present status and future outlook. S. Minne- 
sota. 

Loper, JAMES. Educational television station pro- 
gramming. S. Arizona State. 

Martin, L. JoHN. WUFT: University of Florida’s 
new television station, and its audience. S-C. 
Florida. 

ScHRAMM, Wiisur. Eeginning of media use in 
children. S-C. Stanford. 

—Effects of television on children: 
studies. S. Stanford. 

—Mass media and attitudinal patterns in the first 
generation that has grown up with television. 
S. Stanford. 

StEGEL, SHELDON L. Learning via television ver- 
sus learning by the conventional classroom. S. 
Illinois. 

SMYTHE, DaLLas W. United States and foreign 
broadcasting structure and policy. S. Illinois. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. Studies in television 
audience identification. S. Illinois. 

Weaver, J. Ciark. Comparative study of educa- 
tional radio broadcasting, 1956 and 1958. S. 
Florida. 

—Comparative study of educational television 
broadcasting in the United States, 1954 and 
1958. S. Florida. 


four field 
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—Comparative study of network television and 
network radio over a 10-year period, 1946-56. 
S. Florida. 

WestTLey, Bruce H. Child and family viewing in 
relation to attitudes toward educational televi- 
sion. S. Wisconsin. 

—An evaluation of the effectiveness of a televised 
course in sociology. S. Wisconsin. 

—tThe friendly giant in the classroom: a study of 
utilization. S. Wisconsin. 

—A multivariate analysis of attitudes toward and 
viewing of educational television. S. Wiscon- 
sin. 

—A multivariate analysis of television program 
preferences. S. Wisconsin. 

—News-seeking behavior in relation to learning 
from radio and television. S. Wisconsin. 

—, and AnastT, Puitip. The audience for educa- 
tional radio and its correlates. S-C. Wisconsin. 

Winer, ArtTHuR. Radio and television news writ- 
ing. S-C. San Diego State. (Book manuscript.) 

—Radio listening habits of San Diego State Col- 
lege students. S. San Diego State. 


Religious Journalism 


Baker, Ira L. A study of church-page editors on 
South Carolina dailies. S. Furman. 

BisHoPp, Rosert L. A study of Bible knowledge 
and comprehension among 15,000 Southern Bap- 
tists, ages 9 through maturity. S. Oklahoma 
Baptist. *D. Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary (Louisville, Ky.). 


Research Methods 


BaRNES, ARTHUR M. Mass media dissemination of 
information about research in a state university. 
S. State University of Iowa. 


Typography and Graphic Arts 


Core, Lee S. Offset lithography as a method of 
printing for small periodicals. S. Lincoln. 

HVISTENDAHL, J. K. Measuring headline reading- 
rate in typographical context. S. South Dakota 
State. 

Morrison, JAMES. An experimental investigation 
into the readability of certain forms of newspa- 
per makeup. S. Nebraska. *D. State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

STEVENSON, GERALD M., Jr. Selections from the 
writings of T. J. Cobden Sanderson. S-C. State 
University of Iowa. (Book manuscript.) 

Wro stab, MERALD. Preference of the layman for 
good versus poor typographic design and his 
ability to recognize design principles. D. State 
University of lowa. 


Miscellaneous 


ALMY, THEODORE BENJAMIN. A _ semantic ap- 
proach to the teaching of newspaper reading in 
high school. D-C. Illinois. 

CULBERTSON, HUGH M., and Powers, RicHarp D. 
Basic factors influencing comprehension of 
graphs. S. Wisconsin Agriculture. 

Fores, THOMAS. Influence of several graph vari- 
ables on ability to perform specific operations 
in the interpretation of graphs. D. Wisconsin 
Agriculture. 

GarETS, WALLACE E., and WHITTED, BILL. Survey 
of staff replacements (ail categories) in daily 
and weekly newspapers, radio and television sta- 
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tions in the West Texas-Eastern New Mexico 
region. S. Texas Tech. 

HERTEL, Ropert R. The decline of the paper- 
bound novel in America, 1890-1910. D-C. Illi- 
nois. 


KAPPEN, CHARLES V. Depression script of the 
United States, period of the 1930s. S. San Jose 
State. (Book manuscript.) 

KOoLcH, FreperRIcK L. A study of the content and 
rhetorical techniques used by Charles Sumner 
in his United States Senate anti-slavery ad- 
dresses. S. Oklahoma State. *D. University of 
Michigan. 


Lapp, JaMEs. The Aristotilian modes of persua- 
sion as found in selected preaching of Dwight 
L. Moody. S-D. Oklahoma State. 

McCartny, C. S., Maver, J. H., and KraKowskI, 
P. A two-semester syllabus for the Department 
of Journalism introductory course, “Survey of 
Journalism.” S. Duquesne. 

MikHalL, Fouad R. A survey of audio-visual 
equipment, use, and knowledge among Wiscon- 
sin high school vocational agriculture teachers. 
D. Wisconsin Agriculture. 

MITCHELL, JOHN D. When freedom came to Lima 
(Ohio): a case study. S. Colorado. 


Root, Rosert. The religion of American writers. 
S. Syracuse. 

ScHROEDER, HENRY, and KEARL, ERYANT. Devel- 
opment of graded reading-test passages at the 
adult level. S. Wisconsin Agriculture. 


SMYTHE, Dattas W. Policy on freedom of the 
press in light of social class structure and po- 
litical-economic context. S. Illinois. 


Voce, Joz B. A study of the retentiveness on 
the part of the student of different forms of in- 
struction in grammar, punctuation, and spelling. 
S. Florida. 

Witcox, WALTER. The extent to which mass com- 
munications is taught as a social science (non- 
professional) course in American colleges and 
universities. S. Tulane. 


PART Il 


Masters’ Theses Completed in 
Journalism during 1958 


(This list continues the compilations appearing 
in the QuaRTERLY in 1936 and 1945, and annually 
since 1950. All theses are by students majoring in 
journalism, and all were completed in 1958, unless 
otherwise noted.) 


Advertising 


GOELDNER, CHARLES R. A study of the merchan- 
dising services of general magazines in the 
United States. State University of lowa. 

Hitt, Conrad RotpH. Analysis of automobile ad- 
vertising from 1927 to 1957. Stanford. 

Norris, VINCENT P. An inquiry into the relation- 
ships between advertising expenditures and busi- 
ness fluctuations. Illinois. 

Warner, Daniet S. Motivation research in ad- 
vertising. Oregon. 

Winter, WILLIs Leste, Jr. A study of some as- 
pects of free enterprise advertising. Oregon. 
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Audience Analysis 


Brown, RicHarp Epwin. The relationship of 
readership to attitude toward a newspaper. 
Stanford. 

CarRLSON, LANE. Readership of the Star Presidian, 
post newspaper, United States Army. Stanford. 

ENGBERG, FRANKLIN R. Students’ leisure time and 
the mass media. Illinois. 

JACKSON, MariE A. A readership survey of the 
students of the Salt Lake high schools. Utah. 


Communication Theory 


Gatanis, Louis. An attempted design of a test to 
measure induced curiosity. Stanford. 

Houcu, Georce A., III. Communication in con- 
gressional district politics (a study of the third 
congressional district in Wisconsin). Michigan 
State. 

MARSHALL, ALAN. The structural metronome: as- 
pects of sentence proportion in samplings of 
contemporary journalistic prose. State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Wania, Aspur R. Mass communication in rural 
West Pakistan. California (Berkeley). 

WHITTEN, ANNE YATES. Roots of stereotypes. 
Mississippi. 


Community Journalism 


DENLEY, S. Gate. The background of the weekly 
editor of the United States. Mississippi. 


Content Analysis 


BrRuMFIELD, Lyte E. A study of Negro news in a 
metropolitan Southern newspaper (1953-57). 
Louisiana State. 

Doo.ey, JoHN W. A content analysis of news 
coverage by Lincoln and Omaha radio and tele- 
vision stations of the first-degree murder trial of 
Charles Starkweather. State University of Iowa. 

Morxis, HERBERT N. An analysis of references to 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
in general magazines of the United States be- 
tween 1857 and 1953. Brigham Young. 

MUELLER, CHARLES WENDELL. A voice for justice: 
the Tuscaloosa News views the Autherine Lucy 
incident. Missouri. 

ROBERTSON, JENKINS M., III. Southern newspa- 
pers in the 1956 presidential election campaign. 
North Carolina. 

Ross, ROBERT FRANK. Washington State daily 
newspapers’ reporting of the 1958 United States 
Senate campaign: a content analysis. Stanford. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


DENNIS, BarBara D. Political pressures affecting 
ublic-policy freedom of speech by employers, 
1935-55. Illinois. 

DOLPHIN, Harry ALBAN. Decisions of the su- 
preme court of the United States which affected 
the freedom of newspapers to publish news. 
State University of Iowa. 

HarTLey, THOMAS Ross. A survey of some his- 
torical aspects of present-day developments in 
the laws of libel and privacy in Oregon. Ore- 
on. 

Rowan, CHRISTOPHER R. Newspaper invasion 
of privacy: Great Britain’s search for a solu- 
tion. California (Berkeley). 

SMITH, ALLEN NortH. The right of privacy. 
Southern Illinois. 
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Criticism and Defense of the Press 
Conrap, Cart E. A study of the current attitudes 


of leading newspapermen on the social responsi- 
bility of the press. Ohio University. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


McArtuur, K. Scotr. The news-editorial effects 
of the press association teletypesetter circuits on 
the small newspaper. Oregon. 

SANFORD, JAMES KENNETH. Publicity releases and 
the newspapers: a study of editorial policy. 
North Carolina. 

Wesster, JOHN B. A study of responsibilities in 
selected American and English newspapers. 
Texas. 


Education for Journalism 


ARNOLD, MariLyn. Evaluation of journalism ac- 
tivities proposed for Weber Junior College, Og- 
den, Utah. Brigham Young. 

MortTLanp, JOHN E. An analysis of financial aid 
by the printing industry to journalism educa- 
tion. Ohio State. 

Starr, Evinor E. A study of current teaching 
methods and laboratory practices in basic re 
porting courses of the accredited schools of 
journalism. Ohio University. 

Wess, JoHN V. A study of doctoral programs in 
journalism and communications. Ohio Univer- 
sity. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communications 


CHANG, YONG. Survey of Korean newspapers: a 
study of Rhee and the press. Missouri. 

CHEUNG, WELLINGTON WING-KONG. Kung Sheung 
Daily News and its position in Hong Kong 
journalism. Missouri. 

Conner, Jupson J. Role of the Soviet press in 
teflecting soviet policy. Florida. 

GOKHALE, ARAVIND. Plan for establishment of 
agricultural information services in India. Wis- 
consin Agriculture. 

Hopkins, Mark W. The Soviet press and its role 
in the criticism of Stalin. Wisconsin. 

Lew, TIEN THEDA. The radio broadcasting enter- 
prise of Free China. Missouri. 

Lonc, Hwa SHu. The modern Chinese press of 
Taiwan. Missouri. 

NanavaTy, MaHESH M. The press of India: 170 
years of “fight” for freedom of the press. TIIli- 
nois. 

PIRZADEH, FREIDOUN. The press in Iran. Califor- 
nia (Berkeley). 

RUANOVA, ALFONSO. Content analysis and reada- 
bility of Mexican farm magazines. Wisconsin 
Agriculture. 

RuBRIGHT, Leroy R. Voice of America themes in 
international crises: a case study. Wisconsin. 
VARINDARAVEJ, MANIT. The flow of news between 
Thailand and the United States: an analysis of 
news in the Siam Rath and the New York 

Times. Stanford. 

WaMSLEY, Francis X. Development of the West 
German press, 1954-1955. North Carolina. 

Yu, HELEN YUAN YEN. Formosa’s English lan- 
guage newspaper: China Post. Missouri. 


Government and the Press 


KOHN, SHERWOOD D. John Foster Dulles and the 
Red China news controversy. Ohio State. 


QUARTERLY 


High School Journalism 

Coxes, SIsTER ALICE ANN. Problems of newspa- 
= advisers in Catholic secondary schools. 

exas. 

Epstein, IRENE M. Use of audio-visual instruc- 
tional aids in the teaching of journalism in the 
secondary school. San Jose State. 

Martin, RicHarp O. The high school journalism 
teacher-adviser in Oregon: education, journal- 
istic experience, and attitudes toward profes- 
sional training. Oregon. 

PHILLIPs, RONALD O. Some approaches to tech- 
nical and non-technical problems in yearbook 
productions for publications advisers. (1957, 
not previously reported.) Brigham Young. 

SHUFELBERGER, DUANE C. Present status of news- 
papers in curricula of 124 representative high 
schools in Kansas. Missouri. 


History and Biography 

ApaMs, Roy WmiaM. The “Oregon Style”: as 
stimulated by personal and party politics, slav- 
ery, statehood, secession and war. Oregon. 

BRANTLEY, BILLy ClypeE. History of the Missouri 
Ruralist, 1902 through 1955. Missouri. 

FENDALL, Brit Gray. Oregon’s non-metropolitan 
daily newspaper publishers: a socio-biographi- 
cal study of their personal and professional 
backgrounds, activities and opinions. Oregon. 

FoucuT, JoHN P. John H. Durston, editor of the 
Anaconda Standard, 1889-1913. Montana State. 

Funk, Howarp VERN, Jr. A history of the Cali- 
fornia (Mo.) Democrat, 1858-1958. Missouri. 

KInngEaR, JOHN G. History of newspapers in the 
Federation of Central Africa. Utah. 

Lawson, JOHN L. James Rivington: American 
Tory editor. California (Berkeley). 

MARKOVICH, ALEXANDER. The publishing empire 
of Bernarr Macfadden. Missouri. 

Quinn, ROLFE THomMas. History of the Ogden 
Standard Examiner. Utah. 

SHOEMAKER, FRANCIS FLoyp. The Kansas City 
Post: its founding, growth, and decline. Mis- 
souri. 

STICKLER, HAROLD A., Jr. Influence of Milo Reno 
on the Iowa Farm Holiday Association as cov- 
ered by three Iowa dailies. Iowa State College. 


Industrial and Agricultural Journalism 


Cuitpers, DONALD Kay. A questionnaire survey 
of the usefulness and understandability of Okla- 
homa Experiment Station bulletins to Oklahoma 
extension agents. Oklahoma State. 

Lee, RicHarp Leste. A cost-use study of an 
agricultural information program. Missouri. 
Pau, Lowett E. Comparative evaluation of 
agricultural publications and other farming 

news media. Kansas State. 

Wison, RosstyN. Communications behavior in 
“organized” and “unorganized” rural Tennes- 
see communities. Wisconsin Agriculture. 


Magazines 


Hercer, EpMuND R. Edward Bok and his Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Mlinois. 

KaraBaicH, Mary. A history of official-organ pub- 
lication by the American National Red Cross. 
Washington. 

Payne, MiLtarp Gorpon. Special problems of the 
company magazine. Texas. 

STONE, WILLIAM Jesse. Industrial magazine prob- 
lems arising from management-editor relation- 


ships. Texas. 
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News Writing and Reporting 

DONALDSON, WILLIAM F. Music and theater criti- 
cism: its functions as appraised by representa- 
tive newspaper reviewers in large United States 
cities. State University of Iowa. 

KELLEY, Douctas C. Daily newspaper coverage 
= two 1956 congressional campaigns. Michigan 
tate. 

Otiver, CHARLES MONTGOMERY. Sports column 
writing: a comparison of ten 1958 and five 
1927 columnists. Missouri. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 


LinpLEy, WILLIAM RalsTON. Recruiting of news- 
paper personnel (editorial department). Ore- 
gon. 

NorMan, JOHN Purp. A study of productivity 
and shop layout in weekly newspapers. Mis- 
souri 


PAYNE, RoBeRT KENNETH. Associated press tele- 
typesetter wire-service usage by Missouri after- 
noon dailies. Missouri. 


Pictorial Journalism 


ForsyTH, Gorpon J. An analysis of some photo 
albumizing procedures and recommendations for 
their improvement. (1957, not previously re- 
ported.) Brigham Young. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


Evans, WaYNE C. Study of the opinion of peo- 
ple in Utah towards practices and methods of 
ublic relations and the medical profession. 


tah 

Rousicek, JosepH T. Contributions to commu- 
nity welfare organizations made by the Utah 
Copper Division of the KCC: the extent of 
usage and public knowledge of these contribu- 
tions. Utah. 

SARGENT, Larry Don. The influence of the news- 
paper editorial on public opinion. Utah. 


Public Relations 


Baker, Rosert T. Public relations factors in 
school bond issue and tax levy campaigns. 
Ohio State. 

BERAN, Don G. Attitudes of an extension faculty 
toward its public relations agency. Wisconsin. 
Brop, DONALD FREDRICK. The community service 
projects of the Columbia (Mo.) Daily Tribune, 

1901-1957. Missouri. 

BROWN, JOHN RaLPH. Theory versus practice in 
public relations: a study of public relations in 
eight selected Portland (Ore.) manufacturing 
firms. Oregon. 

CALLAHAN, JOHN JOsEPH. A study of the public 
relations program at Nationwide Insurance, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Ohio University. 

CLAYTON, KENNETH P. A study of college base- 
ball publicity in comparison with football and 
basketball publicity. (1956, not previously re- 
ported.) Brigham Young. 

Conway, CONNIE J. The public relations philoso- 
phy of Theodore N. Vail. Wisconsin. 

Crowe, Cartes A. The soldier and the press: a 
descriptive study of the Army’s part in the 
Army-press relationship. Florida. 

Grisctl, WaLTER E. The SHAPE public informa- 
tion program, 1951-1952. Florida. 
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Haring, Rosert Epwarp. Football publicity and 
press relations at Notre Dame. Missouri. 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM H. The community public 
relations programs in the branch plants of the 
Union Carbide, the Remington-Rand, and the 
Goodrich Corporations located at Marietta, 
Ohio. Ohio University. 

Wooprurr, Nem. Public relations practices of 
Mississippi industry. Mississippi. 


Radio and Television 


Barrow, Lronet C., Jr. Television effects: a 
summary of the literature and a proposed gen- 
eral theory. Wisconsin. 

CasHMAN, GERALD J. A network continuity ac- 
ceptance department: study of a television gate- 
keeper. Illinois. 

CLEMENS, CONSTANCE. Study and evaluation of 
television programs for children. Utah. 

CrOFOOT, WARREN. An analysis of weather news 
presentation by selected television stations. 
Ohio University. 

LarsEN, EpitH. A description of elementary level 
classroom activities in creating television pro- 
grams for in-studio production. Michigan State. 

NEuBERG, Howarp G. A comparative study of 
the influence of still pictures on reactions to 
television news. Illinois. 

Rossins, S. KENNETH. Study and evaluation of 
programs on educational television. Utah. 

Ward, FREDERICK NEWMAN. An analysis of pho- 
tographic materials used in selected television 
news programs originating in Florida. Florida. 

Wozniak, Daniet F. Education’s first television 
station, WOI-TV, 1950-1956. Iowa State Col- 
lege. 


Religious Journalism 


CrawrorpD, Louise. A comparison of success fac- 
tors in religious and other juvenile magazines. 
Syracuse. 

Epwarps, Betty. A project in presenting the mis- 
sionary task of the church to the Christian lay- 
man. Syracuse. 

GaLow, Cart F., Jr. Readership and attitude 
study of the Lutheran Layman newspaper. Wis- 
consin. 

GRZADZINSKI, SISTER MARY FELICIANA. The devel- 
opment of the New World, the Catholic news- 
paper of the archdiocese of Chicago, 1940-57. 
Minnesota. 

WaANTY, VERNON. The Protestant clergy and the 
press in the State of Michigan. Michigan State. 

Witson, RONALD. Treatment of racial segregation 
in selected Protestant magazines. Syracuse. 


Typography and Graphic Arts 
BLANKENBURG, WILLIAM Bur. The aesthetics of 


type-face design as measured by the semantic 
differential. Stanford. 


Miscellaneous 


FERGUSON, JEAN ARNETA. Characteristics of agri- 
cultural students who withdrew from Iowa State 
College, 1930-1950. Iowa State College. 

Moore, Martua L. A study of the methods used 
and results achieved by the Ohio Fund for In- 
dependent Colleges, Inc., and similar groups in 
other states in soliciting corporate aid to pri- 
vately supported colleges and universities. Ohio 
State. 
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% THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
the Association for Education in Journal- 
ism (founded in 1912 as the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
was held at the University of Missouri on 
August 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29. The two co- 
ordinate organization members of AEJ— 
the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism (38th year), 
and the American Society of Journalism 
School Administrators (14th year)—held 
their annual business meetings and pro- 
grams during the convention. 


The event was the first in a series of 
programs celebrating the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Missouri. 


The convention program was planned 
and arranged by a committee consisting of 
Earl English, Missouri, chairman; Milton 
Gross, Missouri, associate chairman; Armi- 
stead S. Pride, Lincoln, president of 
ASJSA; Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin, 
president of AASDJ; Warren K. Agee, 
West Virginia, president of AEJ; George 
H. Phillips, South Dakota State; Edward 
W. Barrett, Columbia; and Theodore 
Peterson, Illinois. 


Meetings were held and meals were 
served in the Memorial Student Union, 
and delegates, their families and guests 
were housed in new men’s dormitories. On 
Wednesday evening, delegates and guests 
enjoyed a reception at the Columbia 
Country Club given by the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch and the Kansas City Star. On Thurs- 
day evening, members of the Missouri 
journalism faculty entertained delegates 
and guests at interest-group parties in their 
homes. 


The total registration of 375 surpassed 


attendance at any previous AEJ conven- 
tion. The 222 AEJ members registered rep- 
resented 86 colleges and universities. At 
the 1957 convention in Boston, 163 dele- 
gates represented 78 schools; at the 1956 
convention in Evanston, 220 delegates rep- 
resented 86 schools; and at the 1955 con- 
vention in Boulder, 150 delegates repre- 
senter 84 schools. 


Officially registered at Columbia were 
85 wives, 56 children, 12 guests and the 
following 222 delegates: 


Arizona State College (Melvin T. Hutchin- 
son), University of Arkansas (Harry Ains- 
worth, William J. Good, Charles Russell), Au- 
gustana College (Ralph O. Hillgren), Baylor 
University (William J. Thomas), Boston Uni- 
versity (Melvin Brodshaug, David M. White), 
Bradley University (Paul B. Snider), Brigham 
Young University (Oliver R. Smith), University 
of California (Albert G. Pickerell), Chatsworth, 
California (Edward A. Harris), Central Michi- 
an College (Guido H. Stempel III), Central 
tate College (Glenn A. Butler), Boulder, Colo- 
rado (Robin Hood), University of Colorado 
(Chris Burns, A. Gayle Waldrop, Sidney Yeh), 
Columbia University (Edward W. Barrett, Ros- 
coe Ellard), Duquesne University (Paul Kra- 
kowski, Joseph H. Mader, Cornelius S. McCar- 
thy), East Texas State College (William J. 
Bell). 


University of Florida (Horance G. Davis Jr., 
Harry H. Griggs, Joe B. Vogel, Rae O. Wei- 
mer), Florida State University (Richard B. 
Eide, Reid H. Montgomery), Fordham Univer- 
sity (Edward A. Walsh), Furman University 
(Ira L. Baker), University of Georgia (John E. 
Drewry), Howard College (Albert Scroggins), 
University of Houston (Bruce Underwood), 
University of Illinois (Donald Brown, Jay W. 
Jensen, Theodore Peterson, Charles H. Sand- 
age), Indiana University (John E. Stempel), 
Iowa State College (Rodney Fox, Harry Heath, 
Kenneth R. Marvin, James W. Schwartz, Har- 
old A. Stickler Jr.), State University of Iowa 
(Arthur M. Barnes, Lester G. Benz, Leslie G. 
Moeller, Ellis H. Newsome, William E. Porter, 
Arthur M. Sanderson). : 


Kansas State College (Helen Hostetter, Ralph 
Lashbrook, Calvin J. Medlin), Kansas Univer- 
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sity (Elmer F. Beth, Victor M. Hyden Jr., 
Jerry Knudson, Burton W. Marvin, Calder M. 
Pickett, Frieda A. Sloop), Kent State Univer- 
sity (William A. Fisher), University of Ken- 
tucky (J. Ardery McCauley), Lincoln Univer- 
sity (Armistead S. Pride, Avon Wilson), Louisi- 
ana State University (Adolph Goldsmith, Frank 
James Price, Robert Zachery), Marquette Uni- 
versity (Warren G. Bovee, Robert Dressman, 
Robert Kidera), University of Maryland (Al- 
fred A. Crowell, Werner J. Severin), University 
of Massachusetts (Arthur B. Musgrave), Mem- 
phis State University (George Westland), Uni- 
versity of Miami (William L. Rivers). 


Michigan State University (Edgar Crane, 
John W. Crawford, Paul J. Deutschmann, Mal- 
colm S. MacLean Jr., John Marston, John T. 
McNelly, Gordon A. Sabine, Fred S. Siebert, 
James Stokley), University of Michigan (James 
MacDonald, Wesley H. Maurer, Kenneth N. 
Stewart), University of Minnesota (James S. 
Barden, Roy E. Carter Jr., Mitchell V. Charn- 
ley, Robert L. Jones, Robert Lindsay, Raymond 
B. Nixon, John C. Sim), Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women (Joe W. Milner), Mississippi 
Southern College (Frank W. Buckley, S. Gale 
Denley), University of Mississippi (Samuel S. 
Talbert), University of Missouri (Sara Allen, 
William B. Bickley, Ruth B. Bratek, Richard 
A. Cannon, Clifton C. Edom, Earl English, 
Paul Fisher, Maude Freeland, Milton E. Gross, 
Jim A. Hart, Robert W. Haverfield, Conrad 
Hill, Robert Humphrey, Edward Lambert, 
Thomas C. Morelock, Frank Luther Mott, J. 
Philip Norman, N. S. Patterson, Peggy Phillips, 
Donald Romero, Bryce W. Rucker, Frank W. 
Rucker, Eugene W. Sharp, Queen Smith, Dale 
Spencer, William Stephenson, William H. Taft, 
Newton Townsend, Maurice Votaw). 


University of Montana (Edward Dugan), 
University of Nebraska (Robert J. Cranford, 
William E. Hall, Ray F. Morgan, William 
James Morrison), University of Nevada (Alfred 
L. Higginbotham), University of New Mexico 
(Keen Rafferty), Brooklyn, New York (Theo- 
dore Kruglak), New York University (Hillier 
Krieghbaum, Ben L. Yablonky), University of 
North Carolina (Kenneth Byerly, Norval Neil 
Luxon, Jerry Shields), North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College (LaVerne L. Nies), North Texas 
State College (Delbert McGuire), Northwest- 
ern State College (John C. Merrill), North- 
western University (Ira W. Cole, Baskette P. 
Mosse, Albert A. Sutton). 


Ohio University (William S. Baxter, Loren J. 
Hortin, Sexson Humphreys), Oklahoma City 
University (Richard Struck), Oklahoma State 
University (Ellsworth Chunn, Lemuel D. 
Groom, Maurice Haag, Clement E. Trout), 
University of Oklahoma (Fayette Copeland, 
Leslie H. Rice), University of Omaha (Paul 
V. Peterson), Oregon State College (Fred M. 
Shideler), University of Oregon (Charles T. 
Duncan, Warren C. Price), Pennsylvania State 
University (Charles H. Brown, Donald W. Da- 
vis, H. Eugene Goodwin, Roland L. Hicks, Rus- 
sell P. Kaniuka). 


Rider College (Willard Lally), Rutgers Uni- 
versity (Richard Gentry), San Fernando Valley 
State College (Erling Erlandson), Sigma Delta 
Chi (Victor E. Bluedorn), University of South 
Carolina (George A. Buchanan, William E. 
Winter), South Dakota State College (Edmund 
Blinn, J. K. Hvistendahl), University of South 
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Dakota (J. William Maxwell), Southeast Mis- 
souri State College (Wendell W. Norris), Uni- 
versity of Southern California (John H. Mc- 
Coy), Southern Illinois University (Donald R. 
Grubb, Donald G. Hileman, Howard R. Long, 
D. Wayne Rowland), Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity (E. L. Callihan), Stanford University 
(James E. Brinton, Chilton R. Bush, Richard 
F. Carter, Clifford F. Weigle), College of 
Steubenville (Irwin Fluharty), Syracuse Univer- 
sity (Wesley C. Clark), University of Tennessee 
(Frank B. Thornburg, Willis C. Tucker). 


Texas A. & M. (Donald D. Burchard, Wesley 
D. Calvert), Texas Christian University (Max 
R. Haddick), Texas Technological College 
(Wallace E. Garets), University of Texas (Alan 
Scott, Paul Thompson), Tulane University 
(George Simmons, Walter Wilcox), University 
of Tulsa (Ed H. Johnson), UCLA (Charles 
Katzman, Rex Miller), University of Utah (M. 
Neff Smart), University of Washington (Mer- 
ritt E. Benson, Alex Edelstein, Henry Ladd 
Smith), West Virginia University (Warren 
Agee, Perley I. Reed, W. R. Summers), Univer- 
sity of Wichita (Robert N. Donaldson, Paul F. 
Gerhard), University of Wisconsin (Lionel C. 
Barrow Jr., Scott Cutlip, Wayne A. Danielson, 
S. Watson Dunn, Charles E. Higbie, Bryant E. 
Kearl, Ralph O. Nafziger, Harold L. Nelson, 
Richard Powers, John E. Ross, William A. 
Sumner, Bruce Westley). 


Monday, August 25, was devoted to reg- 
istration, a meeting of the ACEJ Accredit- 
ing Committee and meetings of the execu- 
tive committees of the three organizations. 
The first general assembly was Monday 
evening, with Earl English, Missouri, pre- 
siding. Dr. Elmer Ellis, president of the 
University of Missouri, welcomed the del- 
egates and guests to the oldest state uni- 
versity west of the Mississippi River. He 
declared that it was fitting to have the AEJ 
convention at Columbia in the anniversary 
year, and he paid high respect to Dean 
Walter Williams. 


Edward Lindsay, president of ACEJ, 
discussed these current problems facing 
journalism schools: the strengthening of 
liberal arts education; the improving of 
high school publications from whose staffs 
come, or could come. many college jour- 
nalism majors; and public relations courses 
in college journalism curricula. 


‘Education for journalism must develop 
the stature that will give it a voice in the 
academic planning of universities and of 
secondary schools,” he declared. “There 
should be a way for the responsible heads 
of the various schools on the campuses to 
come together with the journalism deans 
and department heads to devise new and 
sharper approaches to getting into the 
minds of those who will be writing current 
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history, the background they must have to 
do their work well.” 

He argued that more capable young 
people would be interested in college pro- 
fessional training for journalism if their 
high school newspapers did a better job of 
reporting “the whole impact of the schools 
on its students” and if more high school 
journalism advisers had the training and 
interest necessary to give their students a 
valid conception of what journalism really 
is. The time has come, he said, for jour- 
nalism schools to make concerted efforts 
to develop more high school journalism 
teachers who can do and wish to do a 
better job. 

He suggested summer seminars like 
those at Indiana University for high school 
publications staff members and advisers, 
higher pay for capable high school teach- 
ers who are qualified in a specialty like 
journalism, and awarding of the Master of 
Arts in Teaching, such as Harvard and 
Duke offer, permitting specialization in a 
field like journalism. 

He reported that ACEJ, for the first 
time, has accredited public relations se- 
quences, but he warned that “the schools 
of journalism have more to lose than to 
gain by expanding their identification with 
public relations, The effect is to throw the 
cloak of public interest over what essen- 
tially is a private interest.” 

He conceded that public relations is a 
legitimate business activity and that the 
field has attracted talented and conscien- 
tious people, but he declared that “the 
public relations degree should be con- 
ferred by the school of business—not by 
the school of journalism. This, to me, 
merely is honest labeling.” 


William E. Porter, Iowa, presented a 
thoughtful and witty address which sum- 
marized findings in Mass Communication 
and Education, a report by the Education- 
al Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, of which he was 
the principal author. He emphasized the 
need for all instructors in journalism to 
learn more about the techniques and ef- 
fects of mass communication and to avoid 
any scheme of study which is based upon 
relatively minor differences between me- 
dia. 

“We are all concerned with a single 
process—mass communication—which has 
a vast significance, as well as a consider- 
able literature, of its own,” he said. “It 
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seems to me that we must be concerned 
with the teaching of the essential stuff of 
transferring meaning from one mind to 
another, of helping move people to action, 
of making citizens better practitioners of 
our unique kind of self-government.” 

Among the principal points he ex- 
plained in some detail were these: 1) that 
no major new device for mass communi- 
cation has made earlier devices so obsolete 
that they were discarded; 2) that Western 
culture has been print-oriented for about 
500 years; 3) that mass communication is 
related to the growing uniformity in 
American life; 4) that, although there has 
also been growing conformity, the non- 
conformist now has specialized media 
which reflect and expand his interests; 5) 
that public opinion, fed by the media of 
mass communication, profoundly affects 
the way public business is conducted; 6) 
that media of mass communication are ef- 
fective in propaganda to spread distrust 
and dislike of foreign peoples; 7) that 
powerful prestige figures have been, in 
part, created by the media of mass com- 
munication—especially radio and televi- 
sion; 8) that mass communication is most 
effective when it builds on attitudes al- 
ready existing. 

The second general assembly was held 
Tuesday morning, and Warren K. Agee, 
AE] president, presided. In his address, he 
called upon AEJ to “close ranks” and to 
help schools which need help in develop- 
ing sound professional programs. He de- 
clared that “journalism is such a rapidly 
growing field and its graduates are sought 
by such a wide range of publications and 
by industry that we are far from the satu- 
ration point in programs of instruction. I 
believe that we are equally far removed 
from any monolithic approach to the ques- 
tion of how best to educate for journalism. 
Diversification and individualism are all- 
important in a craft that is more an art 
than a science.” 


He supported the position of the ACEJ 
Accrediting Committee which applies no 
“set yardstick that fails to recognize indi- 
vidual goals and needs. The small as well 
as the large department has been approved 
when it was found to be doing the spe- 
cific job it set out to do.” 


He called upon AEJ to answer promptly 
and to meet criticisms which are published 
concerning curricula, goals and teaching 
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methods. The developing of sound curric- 
ula, he said, is one answer to the problem 
of recruitment, too. 

The report of the special Committee on 
Recruitment for Journalism was presented 
in summary form by A. L. Higginbotham, 
Nevada, and Leslie Moeller, Iowa, in the 
absence of Alvin Austin, North Dakota, 
chairman, who was also director of the 
Dow Jones survey of newspaper opportu- 
nities and recruitment. The complete re- 
port, consisting of 36 mimeographed pages, 
was distributed to delegates, and copies are 
still available. 

“Considerable discussion followed a re- 
port by Walter Wilcox, Tulane, on a study 
he made of “Liberal Education and Ameri- 
can Journalism.” He had studied 450 arti- 
cles on the educational philosophy of lib- 
eral arts, and then he analyzed 1,132 tran- 
scripts of students who had completed 
journalism major curricula in 41 schools. 
Even in accredited schools of journalism, 
he found wide disparity in the amount and 
kinds of liberal arts courses taken. Be- 
cause students have considerable choice of 
elective courses, he concluded that many 
journalism majors actually take only two 
credits of liberal arts to one credit of jour- 
nalism, instead of the three-to-one ratio 
recommended by most schools. Journalism 
majors in news-editorial sequences elect 
courses in this order: history, literature, 
political science, psychology, economics, 
sociology and philosophy. Analysis of 
transcripts showed that journalism students 
tend to take only beginning courses in phi- 
losophy, sociology, economics and psy- 
chology. He declared that he was “shocked 
by the thinness of the liberal arts curricula 
taken—especially in philosophy and the 
sciences.” (A summary of his study was 
published in the Fall 1958 issue of Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY.) 


Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln, president 
of ASJSA, presided at the annual ASJSA 
Award program at luncheon Tuesday. 
Alfred Crowell, Maryland, read the award 
citation of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
as an outstanding newspaper that devotes 
its primary service to one section of the 
country. Mark F. Ethridge, publisher, ac- 
cepted the illuminated scroll and then 
spoke on “What Shall We Teach Them?” 

He cited data to show that problems of 
publishing American newspapers are mul- 
tiplying, and that neither newspaper circu- 
lation nor income from advertising is keep- 
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ing pace with population growth and in- 
creasing revenues of competing media. He 
said that newspapers are at least “a gener- 
ation behind in the sort of research that 
would make production more efficient.” 
He said that the newspaper industry is 
spending only 0.7% of the amount being 
spent on research by the aviation industry. 


He called upon journalism schools to 
train truly professional journalists—men 
who “know what to write about” and whose 
education includes more than a sampling 
of literature, history, natural science, po- 
litical science and economics. He warned 
that the greatest need is to protect and to 
exercise the freedom of information, the 
right of citizens to know public affairs, 
and he emphasized the duty of professional 
journalists to interpret, as well as to re- 
port, significant developments. As an ex- 
ample, he described the difficulty of even 
southern journalists to understand and 
evaluate the effect upon the South—and 
the resulting effect upon the whole coun- 
try—of the Supreme Court decision re- 
garding integration. 

The convention afternoons were devoted 
to discussion panels and forums in special- 
interest fields: journalism education 
abroad, industrial and technical journalism, 
research and teaching history of journal- 
ism, mass communication research, photo- 
journalism, advertising, advanced problems 
in methods and measurement in commu- 
nications research, journalism in small 
schools, public relations, media research, 
problems of administrators, advertising re- 
search, ethics and responsibility, graduate 
programs, radio and television journalism 
and religious journalism. 


The annual business meeting of AEJ 
was held Wednesday morning, August 27, 
Warren Agee, West Virginia, presiding. He 
called for the annual report of the secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Elmer F. Beth, Kansas, 
presented this report: 


During the year, your treasurer has written 
checks to cover expenses of the Civil Liberties 
Research Project, financed by grants totaling 
$49,850 from the Fund for the Republic. These 
checks were written on order of Dr. Roy E. 
Carter Jr., research director, and with the ap- 
proval of the research committee. The balance 
remaining in the research fund, including all 
interest earned, is $4,177.12. This includes 
$3,576.93 in the Capitol Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Lawrence, Kansas, $160.91 
in the checking account in the Lawrence Na- 
tional Bank and $439.28 received from Dr. 
Carter on August 22 and not yet deposited. 
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Last fall, your secretary re-edited the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws of the Association and re- 
designed the format to allow easier mailing and 
to permit easy correction by means of gummed 
inserts as amendments are adopted. Every 
member has received his own copy of the new 
printed issue. 

The minutes of the Boston convention were 
written by your secretary and were published 
in the Winter 1958 issue of JOURNALISM Quar- 
TeRLY. The Spring 1958 issue contained the 
complete financial report for 1957 for the Asso- 
ciation, for the AEJ Placement Bureau and for 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY account. The finan- 
cial report and the treasurer’s records have 
been audited by the firm of Bradley and Bar- 
rand, certified public accountants of Lawrence, 
Kansas, and found to be correct. Copies of 
this CPA audit were submitted to the Associa- 
tion president and to the auditing committee. 


The executive committee, by mail votes dur- 
ing the year, made these decisions: Set the con- 
vention registration fee at $5; officially dropped 
from membership 28 persons who had failed to 
pay 1957 dues; and invited or rejected a num- 
ber of applicants for Senior Associate member- 
ship 

Working closely with other officers and with 
Dean Earl English and Prof. Milton Gross and 
their committee, your secretary-treasurer assist- 
ed in planning and publicizing this convention, 
made two general mailings and assisted in mak- 
ing a third, and also sent out official notice of 
proposals to amend the AEJ Constitution and 
Bylaws. 

Acting under the constitutional provision, the 
secretary-treasurer appointed William Maxwell, 
South Dakota, as deputy secreiary-treasurer to 
act for ASJSA, and he has been very co-oper- 
ative. The financial reports for 1957 for ASJSA 
and for AASDJ were published in the Spring 
1958 issue of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 


AASDJ paid its annual contribution of $200 
and ASJSA its customary $50 toward the sup- 
port of the AEJ central office. 


President Warren K. Agee, West Virginia, ap- 
pointed all committees required by the Consti- 
tution and by vote of the conventions, and the 
complete list was published in the Fall 1957 
issue of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 


As directed by the Constitution, your secre- 
tary sent official ballots to all Regular members 
to allow them to nominate candidates for every 
elective and appointive office. The ballots were 
returned to the chairman of the Nominations 
Committee, Donald Burchard, Texas A. & M. 


During the year, the central office continued 
its direct-mail campaign to enroll new members 
and to collect dues from all members. In this 
continuing effort, the chairman and directors of 
the schools aided considerably. As of August 
20, 1958, the Association had 810 members com- 
pared with 750 members a year ago. The mem- 
bership includes 700 Regular members, 45 Sen- 
jor Associates, 34 Junior Associates, and 31 
Retired Regular members. 

The Constitution directs that a member who 
is in arrears at the end of the calendar year 
may be dropped by vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee; if so dropped, he may not be re-admit- 
ted unless he pays a $5 penalty and petitions 
for re-admission. At the end of 1957, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee dropped 28 delinquents. In 
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1956, 19 were dropped; in 1955, 40 were 
dropped. 

The central office has continued to answer 
scores of letters from high school students ask- 
ing about college training for journalism and 
has distributed many more of the ACEJ bro- 
chures entitled “Choosing a Career in Journal- 
ism.” Your secretary also has answered many 
inquiries coming from educators, journalists 
and students in foreign countries. 

The treasury of the Association is in very 
good condition. At the end of 1957, we had a 
bank balance of $3,145.05, but $572 of that was 
owing to JOURNALISM QUARTERLY for 1958 dues 
collected in 1957. The Association also had a 
principal of $4,000 invested in the Lawrence 
Building and Loan Association of Lawrence, 
Kansas, and $161.35 of interest earned. 

The AEJ Placement Bureau in 1957 enjoyed 
its most successful year since it was begun in 
1947. It had 118 registrants and it placed 13 
AEJ members in new positions with starting 
salaries which totaled $77,200—an average of 
$5,946. The Bureau is operated without cost to 
the Association and is managed exclusively for 
service to paid-up members of the Association, 
we accept no commercial clients or registrants. 

The Association continues to get generous 
help from the University of Kansas and the 
William Allen White School of Journalism in 
maintaining the central office—providing office 
space and equipment, stenographic help and 
other services for which no charge is made— 
and Dean Burton Marvin has been most co- 
operative. 

Warren Agee, West Virginia, deserves the 
thanks of the members for his diligence and 
dedication to his office of president. Your sec- 
retary-treasurer received excellent co-operation 
from Harold Wilson, Minnesota, business man- 
ager of JOURNALISM QuaRTERLY, from Roy E. 
Carter Jr., Minnesota, research director, and 
from the officers of AEJ, AASDJ and ASJSA, 
and he thanks them all sincerely. 

E.mer F. BETH, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Fayette Copeland, Oklahoma, moved to 
accept the report, Moeller, Iowa, second- 
ed, and the motion carried. 

Beth reported that the Executive Com- 
mittee had voted not to require a CPA 
audit of the treasurer’s books for 1958 be- 
cause of the expense and because auditing 
by an AEJ committee had been satisfac- 
tory in previous years. J. Edward Gerald, 
Minnesota, argued that a CPA audit (first 
made for 1957 books) was a business-like 
protection for the treasurer as well as for 
the association. He made a motion, sec- 
onded by Kenneth Marvin, Iowa State, to 
ask the Executive Committee to reconsider 
its decision not to require a CPA audit for 
1958. The motion carried. 

Donald Davis, Pennsylvania State, pre- 
sented his report as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Advertising. It detailed the pro- 
gram in advertising at the convention. He 
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moved adoption, Wesley Clark, Syracuse, 
seconded, and the motion carried. 

Ed H. Johnson, Tulsa, distributed copies 
of his report for the Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids (copies still available), The 
report urged AEJ members to make 
greater use of the visual aids listed with 
the film center at Iowa State. It also urged 
consideration of the plan outlined by Jo- 
seph Brandt, UCLA, to develop a “Li- 
brary of Living Journalism” consisting of 
recordings of outstanding journalists and 
live accounts of how great reporting enter- 
prises were achieved. Brandt has started 
such a collection, but he hopes a central 
depository can be set up to make the re- 
cordings available to all schools. Johnson 
moved to adopt the report, Clark, Syra- 
cuse, seconded, and the motion carried. 

Donald Grubb, Southern Illinois, chair- 
man of the Auditing Committee, reported 
that the committee had examined the CPA 
audit report and that it showed the treas- 
urer’s records were in order. 

Roy E. Carter Jr., Minnesota, chairman 
of the Committee on Endowment, distrib- 
uted copies of a progress report on the co- 
operative Civil Liberties Study. It recited 
the completion of auxiliary studies by 
Douglas Waples, Chicago, Walter Gieber, 
California, and Charles Higbie, Wiscon- 
sin, and final phases of the principal analy- 
ses of the project. He moved to adopt, 
Bruce Westley, Wisconsin, seconded, and 
the motion carried. 

Ralph Lashbrook, Kansas State, report- 
ed that his Committee on Industrial and 
Technical Journalism had planned the 
panel discussion in the field for the con- 
vention. 

Harold L. Nelson, Wisconsin, chairman 
of the Committee on Journalism History, 
reported that the committee had succeeded 
in getting a grant of $500 from the Ford 
Motor Company to bring an outstanding 
historian to the 1959 convention to pre- 
sent a critique and evaluation of journal- 
ism historians’ work in research and writ- 
ing. The committee also had arranged a 
convention panel discussion on teaching 
and one on research. He moved to adopt, 
Paul Deutschmann, Michigan State, sec- 
onded, and the motion carried. 

Albert Pickerell, California, reported for 
Quintus Wilson, Utah, chairman of the 
Committee on Liaison with International 
Communications Organizations, and dis- 
tributed copies of an eight-page mimeo- 
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graphed report (copies still available). It 
included a list of college journalism teach- 
ers in 13 countries and their comments on 
the status of journalism education in their 
areas. A common request was for journal- 
ism texts and other books, journals and 
laboratory equipment. He reported that 
money was still available from the original 
grant of $500 by the Asia Foundation to 
send books and journals to journalism 
teachers in Asia. He moved to adopt, 
Carter, Minnesota, seconded, and the mo- 
tion carried. 

The Committee on Magazine Journal- 
ism, of which Roland Wolseley, Syracuse, 
was chairman, distributed mimeographed 
copies of a report detailing its co-opera- 
tion with general and specialized maga- 
zines and with national organizations in 
the field. It urged that more AEJ members 
apply for summer internships on co-oper- 
ating magazines; five faculty members held 
such appointments in 1958. It also de- 
scribed the establishment of the Business 
Press Institute at Northwestern. 

Mitchell Charnley, Minnesota, chairman 
of the Committee on Place of Meeting, 
reported that invitations had been received 
from Maryland, Oregon and Syracuse, and 
that the Executive Committee (acting un- 
der the Constitution) had accepted the in- 
vitation of the University of Oregon to 
hold the 1959 AEJ convention in Eugene, 
Oregon. He moved to adopt, Richard Eide, 
Florida State, seconded, and the motion 
carried. 

The Committee on Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility of Press and Radio had no re- 
port, but Gerald, Minnesota, speaking for 
Frederic Merwin, Rutgers, chairman, re- 
ferred to the panel discussion arranged by 
the committee. 

Scott Cutlip, Wisconsin, chairman of the 
Council on Public Relations Education, 
distributed copies of a report detailing the 
council’s co-operation with the practition- 
ers, its efforts to help establish summer 
internships, and its help in exchange of 
information and ideas. He moved to 
adopt, Henry Ladd Smith, Washington, 
seconded, and the motion carried. 
“Chilton R. Bush, Stanford, chairman of 
the Committee on Publications, reported 
that the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY has 
among its 2,200 subscribers readers in at 
least 61 countries, and that income from 
AEJ member-subscribers is less than that 
from non-members. He moved to adopt, 
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Keen Rafferty, New Mexico, seconded, 
and the motion carried. 

Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota, editor 
of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, reported 
plans to expand the book reviews section 
and to include in the bibliography ab- 
stracts of more important articles in for- 
eign publications. He urged AEJ members 
to send in reports on research done, and 
he thanked Harold Wilson, Minnesota, 
Edwin Emery, Minnesota, and Ellis New- 
some, Iowa, for their help with the maga- 
zine. 

Copeland, Oklahoma, explained the new 
national organization, Future Journalists 
of America, which is designed to help high 
school publication staff members and their 
advisers. The plan enlists the active sup- 
port of state press associations and region- 
al communications practitioners. Charters 
are to be granted through the state press 
associations. 

William Hall, Nebraska, chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee, presented his 
report, and the convention adopted these 
resolutions: 


Resolution 1—The AEJ expresses its gratitude 
to Dean Earl English, Milton Gross and the 
other members of the faculty of the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism for the care- 
ful planning reflected in the 1958 convention 
program. The association asks its secretary to 
write a letter of appreciation of their work to 
President Ellis of the University of Missouri. 

The AEJ also expresses its appreciation to 
President Ellis and other representatives of the 
University of Missouri whose gracious welcome 
and cheerful attention have contributed to the 
success of the 1958 convention. 

The AEJ thanks the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the Kansas City 
Star, the Columbia Country Club, Stephens Col- 
lege and the Missouri journalism faculty mem- 
bers and their wives for the entertainment and 
hospitality they so generousiy provided. 

The AEJ further thanks those of its members 
and the professionals from the field of journal- 
ism whose talks and papers provided a con- 
stantly stimulating atmosphere for the conven- 
tion. 

The AEJ also takes the opportunity to rec- 
ognize the effective performance of its own offi- 
cers and the officers of AASDJ and ASJSA. 

Resolution 2—The AEJ salutes the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism on the occa- 
sion of its 50th anniversary and expresses its 
appreciation for the opportunity to participate 
in this historic occasion. 


Charles Duncan, Oregon, chairman of 
the Committee on Standards of Teaching 
had no report but explained that the com- 
mittee tried and failed to arrange a con- 
vention panel discussion by certain critics 
of journalism education. 
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Westley, Wisconsin, chairman of the 
Council on Communications Research, re- 
ported that the council had arranged the 
several panel discussions and seminars on 
research at the convention, co-operated 
with the Committee on Journalism His- 
tory, met with press association managers 
to interest them in distributing results of 
research and in co-operating with research- 
ers. He moved to adopt, Copeland, Okla- 
homa, seconded, and the motion carried. 

The Council on Radio and Television 
Journalism submitted no report. 

President Agee then called for consid- 
eration of proposals to amend the consti- 
tution and bylaws; copies had been mailed 
to all members by the secretary. 


Norval Neil Luxon, North Carolina, 
made a motion (Proposal 5), seconded by 
Gerald, Minnesota, to amend Article 3, 
Section 13, of the Bylaws to make it read 
in full: “This shall be the uniform pro- 
cedure for the nomination of all officers 
and committee and council members pro- 
vided for in Articles 5 and 6 of the con- 
stitution and Article 3 of the bylaws: Not 
less than six months before each annual 
convention the secretary of the association 
shall provide and mail to the members 
printed nomination forms for officers of 
the association and for all vacancies on the 
Council on Communications Research, for 
AEJ places to be filled in the American 
Council on Education for Journalism and 
the Accrediting Committee, and for all 
vacancies on the Committee on Teaching 
Standards, and for such other committees 
and councils as the executive committee, 
at its option, may decide. Such forms shall 
be returnable to the chairman of the com- 
mittee on nominations within fifteen days. 
The nominations committee shall give seri- 
ous consideration to the results of the pre- 
nomination poll, but the poll shall be ad- 
visory only and not binding upon the 
committee. The nominating committee 
shall provide a list of its nominees to the 
secretary at least ninety days before the 
convention at which the nominees will be 
voted upon. The secretary shall distribute 
the list of nominees and supporting bio- 
graphical material at least sixty days be- 
fore the annual convention. Additional 
nominations may be made from the floor 
at the convention. In the case of those 
vacancies to be filled by presidential ap- 
pointment, the list of nominees shall be 
presented to the president. In the case of 
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vacancies to be filled by ballot of the con- 
vention assembly, the list of nominees 
shall be presented to the convention by 
the committee on nominations. Nomina- 
tions to offices in the association shall be 
accompanied in all cases by a summary of 
the professional record of the nominee, 
including any service performed for the 
association or offices previously held. In 
making appointments to the major coun- 
cils and committees the president shall file 
with each appointment a like summary of 
the professional record and service of the 
appointee.” 


Moeller, Iowa, made a motion to amend 
by striking the words, “and the Accredit- 
ing Committee,” and Burton Marvin, Kan- 
sas, seconded. Moeller’s motion carried. 


The vote was then taken on Luxon’s 
motion as amended, and the motion car- 
ried. 

Pride, Lincoln, made a motion (Propo- 
sal 2), seconded by Edmund Blinn, South 
Dakota State, to amend Article 3, Section 
5, of the Bylaws to make it read in full: 
“The representatives of AEJ on the ACEJ 
and the Accrediting Committee shall be 
elected from members of the association 
who have attained the rank of full profes- 
sor, or the position of department head or 
its equivalent, in a four-year college or uni- 
versity offering a major in journalism. At 
least two of the seven educator members 
on ACEJ representing AEJ are to be elect- 
ed by AASDJ as a coordinate member of 
AEJ from the journalism faculties of 
AASD)I institutions; at least two are to be 
elected by ASJSA as a coordinate member 
of AEJ from the journalism faculties of 
ASJSA institutions; and at least two are to 
be AEJ members elected at large by AEJ. 
To provide continuity of experience on the 
council, each association will elect one 
person to take office September 1, 1953 
(or at such time as the constitution of 
ACE]J is amended to conform with the 
above, but not later than December 31, 
1953), this term to expire December 31, 
1954; and one person whose term begins 
September 1, 1953 (or at such time as the 
constitution of ACEJ is amended to con- 
form with the above, but not later than 
December 31, 1953), and ends December 
31, 1955. Thereafter, beginning in 1954, 
the council members are to be chosen for 
terms of two calendar years. The seventh 
educator member, elected by AEJ in 1957, 
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will remain in office until 1959; in 1959, 
the seventh educator member will be elect- 
ed for a two-year term by ASJSA; and, in 
1961, the seventh educator member shall 
be elected for a two-year term by AASDJ.” 
Moeller, Iowa, made a motion, seconded 
by Luxon, North Carolina, to amend by 
striking the words, “and the Accrediting 
Committee.” The motion carried. 


Then Moeller made a second motion, 
seconded by Nixon, Minnesota, to amend 
Pride’s motion further by striking the last 
sentence and substituting this sentence: 
“The seventh educator member, elected by 
AEJ in 1957, will remain in office until 
December 31, 1959; in 1959, and in suc- 
ceeding odd-numbered years, the seventh 
educator member will be elected for a 
two-year term by AEJ.” 


Pride argued that his original motion 
“retains the principle of division on which 
we’ve operated, giving each of the three 
associations an equal chance to be repre- 
sented.” Moeller argued that the original 
proposal would almost surely force a 
turn-over every two years as to the sev- 
enth member. 

Moeller’s second motion to amend was 
voted on, and the motion carried. Then 
the convention voted on Pride’s original 
motion as twice amended, and the motion 
carried. 


Charnley, Minnesota, made a motion 
(Proposal 4), seconded by Donald Burch- 
ard, Texas A. & M., to amend Article 2 
(Membership) of the constitution by add- 
ing this section: “Section 4. When a Regu- 
lar member reaches age 65 or when he is 
retired because of ill health before age 65, 
he shall become a Retired Regular mem- 
ber, effective the following January 1, and 
he shall remain on the association roll 
without dues for the rest of his life, re- 
taining all the rights and privileges of a 
Regular member. His new status, however, 
does not entitle him to a gratis subscrip- 
tion to the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY.” The 
motion carried. 


Burchard, Texas A. & M., presented the 
report of the Nominations Committee 
which had been prepared in accordance 
with the constitutional provisions, includ- 
ing those who had placed highest in the 
mail nomination ballots by members. The 
members proceeded to cast secret ballots 
for all officers, and the following were 
elected: 
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President—Mitchell V. Charnley, Min- 
nesota (advanced, under the constitu- 
tion). 

First Vice President—Fred S. Siebert, 
Michigan State. 

Second Vice President—Charles T. Dun- 
can, Oregon. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Elmer 
Kansas. 

AEJ Representative on ACEJ—Warren 
K. Agee, West Virginia. 

Members, Council on Communications 
Research—James E. Brinton, Stan- 
ford; Wayne A. Danielson, North 
Carolina; Hillier Krieghbaum, New 
York University; Warren C. Price, 
Oregon. 

Members, Council on Radio and Tele- 
vision Journalism—Dwight Bentel, 
San Jose State; Olaf J. Bue, Montana. 

Editor of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY— 
Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota. 


F. Beth, 


Higginbotham, Nevada, announced plans 
for a new publication in journalism edu- 
cation with Oliver R. Smith, Brigham 
Young, as editor, and Wallace Garets, 
Texas Tech, as business manager. “We are 
not trying to duplicate any other publica- 
tion,” Higginbotham said. 

Nixon, Minnesota, reported on his co- 
operation with the International Associa- 
tion for Mass Communication Research 
at a meeting in Paris last May. He said 
that 49 American educators and journal- 
ists were elected to personal membership 
in the organization. He said that it is in a 
trial period, and that it has among its 
projects holding meetings regarding with- 
holding of news and the preparation of a 
glossary of terms. Nixon made a motion, 
seconded by Luxon, North Carolina, that 
the Executive Committee be authorized to 
take out a membership for AEJ in the 
IAMCR. The motion carried. 

Rafferty, New Mexico, reported on 
some activities of the ACEJ. He reminded 
the members that the next cycle (five- 
year) of accrediting visits will begin in 
September of 1959, and that they will be 
planned according to geographic districts. 

He said that increased costs had forced 
ACEJ to increase the fees charged to the 
colleges or universities concerned from 
$150 to $300 for the first sequence, and 
from $50 to $100 for each additional se- 
quence to be examined for accreditation. 
ACEJ is now an Illinois corporation. 
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It has three associate members who con- 
tribute financial support and whose repre- 
sentatives sit in at meetings: International 
Council of Industrial Editors, Associated 
Business Papers, and Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Association. 

All business having been transacted, the 
convention adjourned at noon. 





Report on Actions Taken 
By AEJ Executive Committee 


@ BY MAIL VOTE IN JULY 1958, THE AEJ 
Executive Committee voted that the an- 
nual convention registration fee shall be $5 
until the treasurer or the president pro- 
poses a change in the fee. 

At a meeting held during the Columbia 
convention, the committee: 

1) Examined the CPA audit report for 
1957 of the treasurer’s books and the fi- 
nancial report to August 1, 1958; both 
were approved. 

2) Voted not to require the treasurer 
to have a CPA audit made for 1958. 

3) Voted to increase the honoraria to 
the secretary-treasurer from $540 to $600 
a year and to the editor of the JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY from $300 to $400 a year, 
both effective January 1, 1959. 

4) Discussed and approved a progress 
report by Roy E. Carter Jr., Minnesota, 
director of the Civil Liberties research 
project. 

5) Heard details of a proposal to es- 
tablish a “Living Library of Journalism” 
and voted to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee on Audio-Visual Aids to appear be- 
fore the committee to present details if he 
wishes to do so. 

6) Voted to accept the invitation of the 
University of Oregon to hold the 1959 
convention in Eugene, Oregon. 





Thirty-Eighth Convention of the 
American Association of Schools 
And Departments of Journalism 


THE FIRST MEETING OF AASDJ WAS 
held Tuesday evening, August 26, and 
President Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin, 
presided. At roll call, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Ohio State, San Jose State, Texas A. & M. 
and Washington & Lee were absent. 
Nafziger urged the members to give 
serious thought to the future of AASDJ, 
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its objectives and its responsibilities. He 
reminded the members that the association 
has always been dedicated to promoting 
the highest standards of performance of 
schools engaged in professional education 
for journalism, and has been a leader in 
developing graduate programs and com- 
munications research. He reported that he 
had appointed a special committee to re- 
appraise the position of the association, 
its Objectives and the direction it should 
take in the future. 

He then called for the report of the sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Elmer F. Beth, Kan- 


sas, presented this report: 


Since the 37th convention at Boston, the As- 
sociation has acquired eight new members. 
President Nafziger and your secretary sent for- 
mal invitations to membership to these eight 
schools and all accepted: Florida State Univer- 
sity, Nebraska, New Mexico, San Jose State 
College, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas A. 
& M. and Utah. All are active, paid-up mem- 
bers; the Association warmly welcomes them 
all. 

Since the 37th convention at Boston, the As- 
sociation has been represented in the American 
Council on Education by President Ralph O. 
Nafziger, Raymond B. Nixon and Elmer F. 
Eeth. 


The minutes of the 1957 convention were 
written by your secretary and were published in 
the Winter 1958 issue of JOURNALISM QuAR- 
TERLY. 

The detailed financial report of the Associa- 
tion for 1957 calendar year was published in 
the Spring 1958 issue of JOURNALISM Quar- 
TERLY. It showed a bank balance of $793.09. 
The Association also has a principal of $2,000 
invested in the Anchor Savings and Loan As- 
sociation of Lawrence, Kansas, and $68.06 in- 
terest earned. All interest earned is earmarked 
for use by JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. The 1957 
financial report and the books and records of 
your treasurer were audited and certified to be 
correct by the firm of Bradley and Barrand, 
certified public accountants of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. Copies of this CPA audit were submitted 
to President Nafziger and to the auditing com- 
mittee. 

The Association has already paid its 1958 
dues of $200 to the American Council on Edu- 
cation and its entire allotment of $500 for 1958 
to JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

Membership dues of $50 have been collected 
for 1958 from all of the member institutions, 
and your treasurer sincerely thanks the admin- 
istrators for being so diligent and co-operative. 

The expenditure commitments of the Associ- 
ation total about $1,975 a year. Dues from 46 
members amount to $2,300 annually; therefore, 
unless we increase our expenditures the treas- 
ury will gain about $300 a year. 

Your secretary answered many letters asking 
for information about the Association and 
about journalism curricula in American univer- 
sities from high school students and graduates, 
and from college teachers and stu- 
dents in foreign countries. He sent out scores 
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of copies of the ACEJ brochure, “Choosing a 
Career in Journalism,” and of the list of ac- 
credited schools. 

In concluding this annual report, your secre- 
tary-treasurer wishes to thank the directors of 
all the member schools for their excellent help, 
and to express his appreciation to President 
Ralph Nafziger for his fine co-operation. 

E.mer F. BETH, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Moeller, Iowa, made a motion to ac- 
cept, Clark, Syracuse, seconded, and the 
motion carried. 

Moeller then made a motion that North 
Carolina, which had been accredited by 
ACEJ, be invited to membership in 
AASDJ. Clark seconded, Kenneth Marvin, 
Iowa State, made a motion, seconded by 
English, Missouri, to suspend the bylaw 
which requires roll call vote. The motion 
carried. Voting by show of hands, the 
members then approved the motion to in- 
vite North Carolina. 

President Nafziger reported that Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY had asked that the as- 
sociation consider raising its annual con- 
tribution in support of the magazine from 
$500 to $600. Barrett, Columbia, made a 
motion that the association contribute $600 
each year to JOURNALISM QUARTERLY un- 
til the association decides otherwise. 
Stempel, Indiana, seconded, and the mo- 
tion carried. 

Burton Marvin, Kansas, chairman of the 
Accrediting Committee, reported that 
ACE] had accredited sequences at Florida, 
North Carolina and Missouri during the 
past year. He said that the visits in the 
new cycle of re-appraisals will be ar- 
ranged by geographical areas. He said the 
fees for visiting in the journalism accredi- 
tation program are the lowest of all pro- 
fessional accrediting groups, and that the 
fees will be raised. 

Stempel, Indiana, reported that industry 
groups represented on ACEJ have been 
paying about $10,000 a year and that rep- 
resentatives from industry have not had 
their travel costs paid by ACEJ. 


Siebert, Michigan State, chairman of a 
special committee to study the status of 
AASDIJ and to recommend a program of 
future activities, reminded the members 
that the association in recent years has 
spent much time and effort on accredita- 
tion and membership matters, but that it 
is ready “to go on to future goals.” He 
said that the committee believed AASDJ 
should: 1) Do more to help improve per- 
sonnel working in mass media and to im- 
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prove the media themselves; 2) Broaden 
activities to help our graduates to develop 
and do better on the job; 3) Not simply 
imitate the activities of AEJ. He suggested 
that AASDJ might consider having an ex- 
tra meeting, apart from the AEJ conven- 
tion, “to consider our own specialized 
problems,” but not to replace the annual 
convention meeting. (Secretary’s note— 
Such extra meetings are prohibited by the 
AEJ constitution, approved by both 
AASDJ and ASJSA as co-ordinate mem- 
bers of AEJ.) 

Barrett, Columbia, referred to the con- 
vention speech by Edward Lindsay and 
the Alvin Austin report as indicating areas 
in which the association might be of great 
service. He suggested that AASDJ should 
influence publishers to adopt more far- 
sighted and realistic personnel policies, 
and he declared that, on the whole, the 
communications industry is “many years 
behind other industries.” He suggested 
that new categories might be needed, such 
as “master reporter” or “master copy- 
reader.” Siebert commented that Barrett 
had given examples of how “to follow our 
graduates on the job in the industry.” 

Porter, Iowa, suggested that in our con- 
cern about recruitment we have been too 
occupied with enrollments and not enough 
with persons—with studying and apprais- 
ing our own students. 


Simmons, Tulane, suggested that AASDJ 
send representatives to annual meetings of 
industry organizations as a way of im- 
proving liaison. 

Cole, Northwestern, declared that the 
members do not have enough time, within 
the AEJ convention schedule, to engage in 
genuine debate about policies and propo- 
sals. Moeller suggested that AASDJ should 
have a “thorough discussion” with the Ac- 
crediting Committee before the next cycle 
of visitations. 

Concerning Porter’s suggestion, Nafziger 
commented that “often our smartest stu- 
dents seem to think that there is not 
enough challenge when they go out into 
industry.” 

Charnley, Minnesota, referred to the 
number of industry leaders who have 
“told us at conventions that we should be 
doing what we actually have been doing,” 
and he submitted that that fact indicates 
that “we have failed to communicate to 
industry. If the industry doesn’t know what 
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we've been doing, maybe it is our own 
fault.” 

Moeller suggested related survey and re- 
search projects in which all members took 
part. Hortin, Ohio, declared that a thor- 
ough discussion of the doctorate program 
would be the kind of activity which would 
help small as well as large school mem- 
bers. Brodshaug, Boston, referred to a 
survey of graduates to discover informa- 
tion and opinion regarding their develop- 
ment, the suitability of their education and 
changes in attitudes. If similar studies 
were made by all AASDJ schools, the 
pooling of resultant information might be 
valuable, he suggested. 

Drewry, Georgia, declared that the asso- 
ciation should be “the spokesman for edu- 
cation for journalism at all levels—high 
school and junior college, as well as col- 
lege and university.” McCoy, Southern 
California, agreed, and he suggested that 
AASDJ should “encourage capable per- 
sons to enter high school teaching.” Stem- 
pel, Indiana, reported on the various ways, 
including summer seminars and work- 
shops, of co-operating with the high 
schools. 

Moeller suggested need for a study of 
“why some capable students come to col- 
lege to major in journalism but change to 
other majors as freshmen or sophomores.” 
Cole, Northwestern, suggested the need for 
further studies of attitudes of high school 
students toward a free press. Porter said 
we might investigate the “notion that some 
of our best students are lost because of too 
little challenge.” 

Bush, Stanford, suggested that there 
might be need for and merit in studies of 
lines of promotion and job satisfaction in 
the industry; he thought that industry 
should be willing to pay for such research. 

Rafferty, New Mexico, declared that 
“the economic situation seems most im- 
portant, and yet we cannot control that. 
We will have to depend on co-operation.” 

Clifford Weigle, Stanford, reminded 
members that a vexing and growing prob- 
lem concerns “the extent to which we 
should bear the burden of keeping alive 
the professional student organizations in 
our schools.” Siebert agreed, saying that 
college administrations everywhere are 
“clamping down” on money-making activ- 
ities necessary to finance those organiza- 
tions. 
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Moeller declared it would be most help- 
ful if the board of directors of each indus- 
try group “would call in the AASDJ presi- 
dent to discuss our problems and our ef- 
forts.” The hour being late, the meeting 
adjourned to Thursday morning. 


At roll call on Thursday, Alabama, Ohio 
State, San Jose State and Washington & 
Lee were absent. President Nafziger asked 
if action should be taken regarding the 
membership of Florida State. Moeller re- 
ported that the school will continue oper- 
ation for the 1958-59 academic year. 


Paul Thompson, Texas, presented the 
report of the Resolutions Committee, and 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


1) The AASDJ, cognizant of the feeling that 
this has been one of its best meetings, offers a 
vote of thanks to the University of Missouri, 
the staff of the School of Journalism, and those 
who have made special contributions, for the 
gracious hospitality that has been extended to 
us. 


2) Mindful of the fact that the Missouri 
School of Journalism is celebrating its 50th an- 
niversary and has made our convention the 
occasion with which to open a year’s series of 
activities commemorating its golden anniver- 
sary, we offer our sincere congratulations on its 
fine record of the past, we compliment the 
school and all of those who have served on its 
faculty for its many great accomplishments, 
and we extend our good wishes for a future 
that will equal or better the record of the past 
50 years. 

3) Because all of us love, admire and ap- 
preciate Dr. Frank Luther Mott, the dean emer- 
itus of this great school of journalism, we wish 
to take note of the most recent honors which 
have been accorded to him. To receive a Kappa 
Tau Alpha, a Sigma Delta Chi, and a Colum- 
bia University Bancroft Award in one year is 
an unusual achievement, giving well-deserved 
recognition to his historical research in the 
field of American magazines. The association is 
honored by his connection with one of our 
member schools. 

4) During this convention the association 
has missed Dr. Ralph D. Casey, who retired as 
director of the University of Minnesota’s 
School of Journalism at the end of the last ses- 
sion. His services as president of AASDJ and 
as spokesman of his school were notable con- 
tributions to journalism education. We, as his 
colleagues, extend best wishes to him and we 
invite him to attend our meetings at his con- 
venience because of our personal esteem for 
him and our appreciation of his counsel. 

5) This, the 10th anniversary year since the 
first list of accredited schools and departments 
of journalism was announced, seems an appro- 
priate time for AASDJ to reaffirm its confi- 
dence in this program. It is the consensus of 
this association that the accrediting program 
has been of assistance to journalism educators 
in their efforts to maintain and to raise the 
standards of education for professional = 
ism. Teachers of journalism have received in- 
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valuable assistance from dozens and dozens of 
professional journalists, as well as from the 
several supporting organizations that have pro- 
vided funds for the work of ACEJ and the Ac- 
crediting Committee. To all of those who have 
contributed time, money and other evidences of 
encouragement, the association extends a sin- 
cere vote of appreciation. 

6) AASDJ, always interested in current ac- 
tivities that have an influence on professional 
education for journalism, takes note of the 
many endeavors to recruit more and better stu- 
dents for the schools and departments of jour- 
nalism. The news notes in the JOURNALISM 
QuaRTERLY have reported some of the organ- 
ized recruitment programs; information about 
others has reached the desks of directors in in- 
creasing volume. Significant is the fact that 109 
new scholarships for journalism students have 
been reported in the last five issues of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. To the many individ- 
uals and organizations actively engaged in ef- 
forts to encourage more high school students to 
enter college to study journalism and to those 
who are encouraging college education for jour- 
nalism in other ways, we offer our sincere 
thanks. 

7) Among the programs that are making 
journalism education more interesting, more 
practical and more rewarding are those that af- 
ford students on-the-job training in the sum- 
mers or at other times before graduation. Tak- 
ing note of the increasing number of those pro- 
grams, AASDJ formally commends the co-oper- 
ating organizations and individual publications 
and broadcasters that have made these pro- 
grams possible. Also deserving commendation 
are those groups that have established summer 
refresher programs for teachers. 


Siebert, Michigan State, made a motion, 
seconded by Moeller, Iowa, that the in- 
coming Executive Committee appoint a 
committee to act on the various projects 
discussed at the Tuesday meeting. The mo- 
tion carried. 


Nixon, Minnesota, suggested that it 
might be well for AASDJ to identify itself 
with the new International Association for 
Mass Communication Research. He made 
a motion, seconded by Duncan, Oregon, to 
instruct the Executive Committee to take 
out an institutional membership in the as- 
sociation if that seems advisable to the 
committee. The motion carried. 


Robert L. Jones, Minnesota, chairman 
of the Auditing Committee, reported that 
his committee had examined the CPA 
audit report of the treasurer’s records and 
had found all in order. 

Duncan, Oregon, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, presented his re- 
port. When no additional nominations 
were made from the floor, Duncan moved 
to elect the slate, Beth, Kansas, seconded, 
and the following were elected: 
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President—Earl F. English, Missouri. 

Vice President—A. Gayle Waldrop, 
Colorado. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Elmer 
Kansas. 

Representative on ACEJ—Fred S. Sie- 
bert, Michigan State; alternate, Na- 
than B. Blumberg, Montana. 

Members, Executive Committee—Ralph 
O. Nafziger, Wisconsin; Rae O. Wei- 
mer, Florida; Edward W. Barrett, Co- 
lumbia; Keen Rafferty, New Mexico. 

The new president, English, then took 

the chair and thanked the members for 
placing such high trust in him. All busi- 
ness having been transacted, the conven- 
tion adjourned. 


F. Beth, 


Report on Actions Taken 
By AASDJ Executive Committee 


% IN MEETINGS HELD ON AUGUST 25 AND 
26, the AASDJ Executive Committee: 

1) Heard President Nafziger report 
that he had appointed a special committee 
to study possible future activities of 
AASDJ. On the committee with Siebert, 
Michigan State, chairman, were Frederic 
Merwin, Rutgers, and Duncan, Oregon. 

2) Voted that AASDJ continue the an- 
nual contribution of $500 to ACEJ. 

3) Voted not to require a CPA audit 
of the treasurer’s records for 1958. 

4) Voted to recommend to the conven- 
tion that North Carolina, which had been 
accredited during the year, be admitted to 
membership in AASDJ. 


Fourteenth Convention of the 
American Society of Journalism 
School Administrators* 


w THE FIRST SESSION OF THE ASJSA AN- 
nual business meeting was convened at 
7:30 p.m., Tuesday, August 26, and was 
concluded at 11 p.m. In the largest atten- 
dance for an ASJSA business meeting to 
date 54 representatives were present from 
the 32 following member schools: Arkan- 
sas, Baylor, Bradley, Brigham Young, Du- 
quesne, Florida State, Fordham, Houston, 
Kent State, Lincoln, Long Island, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Southern Mississippi, 


*Note—This convention report was written by 
William Maxwell, South Dakota, AEJ deputy sec- 
retary-treasurer for ASJSA. 
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Mississippi State, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
York, North Texas State, Oklahoma State, 
Omaha, South Carolina, South Dakota 
State, South Dakota, Southern Illinois, 
Southern Methodist, Texas Christian, Tex- 
as Technological, Tulsa, Utah and West 
Virginia. A number of non-member visi- 
tors were also present. 

Armistead Pride, Lincoln, in his presi- 
dential address, “X-Raying the Member- 
ship,” classified members as Doubters— 
“those who are not too sure of our effec- 
tiveness and ask where we are going”; 
Unilaterists—“those with strong convic- 
tions of ASJSA’s role in journalism edu- 
cation;” and Integrationists—“those of re- 
cent vintage who spearhead the trend of 
cooperation with other organizations in the 
field.” He added: “We may look upon 
these three categories as three points of 
view . . . or even three stages in the life 
of an ASJSA member. We may even con- 
sider them as by-products, or pains, of 
growth.” President Pride said further: “It 
is no less true today than it was 15 years 
ago when the Society was founded, that 
there are forces alive to bring about a cur- 
tailment in the number of existing journal- 
ism training units... . But the school 
with the modest-sized enrollment has un- 
challenged merit not only at home but in 
more distant university centers.” 


Pride said that unwavering devotion of 
the membership to ASJSA had provided 
“our constitutional provisions, our state- 
ment of characteristics and our Standards 
of Education for Journalism, which this 
year were translated into Spanish and cir- 
culated in Latin America. It triggered our 
array of ably edited publications: The 
Yearbook, which goes to journalists and 
educators here and abroad; The Round- 
table, whose valuable case studies likewise 
went to foreign information desks and uni- 
versity campuses, and our revamped publi- 
cation, renamed The Journalism Educator, 
whose growing pains and gesture for wider 
audience call for an enlarged budget and 
greater frequency.” 

Reports were received by the convention 
from the president, secretary-treasurer and 
chairmen of the following committees: 
Constitution, Awards, International Rela- 
tions. Journalism Educator, Editorial 
Board, Library, Membership, Scholarship 
and Internships, Accreditations, Elections, 
Public Information, and Convention Pro- 
gram and Planning. 
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Clement Trout, Oklahoma State, pro- 
posed, and the membership approved, the 
following amendment to Article II, Sec- 
tion 2 of the Constitution of ASJSA: “The 
administrator from a qualified institution 
who has been an active member of 
ASJSA from that institution, but whose 
institution will not pay full dues, may con- 
tinue as an active member by paying the 
dues personally if the institution is willing 
to be listed as affiliated with ASJSA. If 
that institution is not willing to be listed 
as an affiliate, the administrator who has 
been an active member, may be classed as 
an associate member.” 

The Committee on International Rela- 
tions, headed by Simon Hochberger, Mi- 
ami, reported among other activities the 
foreign distribution of copies of the 
ASJSA Standards of Education for Jour- 
nalism, the sending of packages of out- 
standing U.S. newspapers and magazines 
to foreign journalism educators, and the 
compiling of information about interna- 
tional aspects of ASJSA member-institu- 
tions’ programs. Warren Agee, West Vir- 
ginia, moved, and the membership ap- 
proved, a resolution of special commenda- 
tion for the good work of the International 
Relations Committee. 

A. L. Higginbotham, Nevada, reporting 
for the Editorial Board of the ASJSA 
Bulletin, stated that “this is a milestone 
year in its history.” He emphasized that 
with its new name—Journalism Educator 
—and new emphasis, the bulletin has 
achieved status as “the only publication in 
America devoted to higher education for 
journalism for all persons interested in 
this field.” It was proposed and approved 
that the new Journalism Educator be pub- 
lished quarterly rather than biannually, 
that the Society’s allocation be increased 
from $400 to $500, and that the remain- 
ing costs be covered by advertising. Jour- 
nalism Educator editor, Oliver Smith, Brig- 
ham Young, urged members to contribute 
appropriate articles of 1,500 words or less. 
He emphasized the importance of each 
member’s school taking a subscription to 
the publication. Wallace Garets, Texas 
Tech, became business manager of the 
Journalism Educator, replacing William 
Maxwell, South Dakota. The editorial 
board’s plan for publication of The Jour- 
nalism Educator was approved in its en- 
tirety subject only to the guidance of the 
Executive Council. 
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The secretary-treasurer’s proposed ASJ- 
SA budget for 1959, totaling $1,340, was 
approved. 

The Membership Committee presented 
the applications for membership of Mac- 
alester College and Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity but a motion was approved to table 
both applications until the Thursday morn- 
ing meeting in order to acquire more in- 
formation. 

Donald Burchard, reporting for the 
Scholarships and Internships Committee, 
stated that “a study, or studies, covering 
the fields of scholarships and internships 
should be undertaken very early in 1958- 
59.” He said that “suggestions for the di- 
rection these studies should take included: 
a questionnaire that would draw forth 
methods of getting scholarships; a regu- 
larly continuing study of the roundtable 
type; a resume of correspondence and re- 
ports, with or without recommendations.” 
He then reported on the scholarship-in- 
ternship situations at Ryerson Institute of 
Technology and Texas A. & M. College. 

At the second business meeting, held 
August 28, Higginbotham, Nevada, report- 
ing for the Accrediting Relations Commit- 
tee, stated that “accreditation in relation to 
higher education for journalism rose to 
prominence again during the year just end- 
ing. Hardly had the peacemakers hailed 
the new dispensation at the annual meet- 
ings of journalism educators in Boston 
when a proposal which would eliminate all 
but some 40 or 50 schools or departments 
was made by an officer of the Association 
for Education in Journalism.” He contin- 
ued: “There are many kinds of education 
for journalism” ... and “the nature of 
education for journalism in the United 
States will be determined by those who 
hire journalism graduates. They have 
turned to the schools from which they get 
high quality prospects regardless of what 
journalism educators say.” 

Higginbotham pointed out that the “Ca- 
reers in Journalism” booklet will be up- 
dated soon and a new edition published 
and he expressed the hope that statements 
in the booklet referring to accreditation 
would make clear that there are several 
kinds and not only that of ACEJ. He re- 
minded the membership that a resolution 
by ASJSA endorsed this idea at the Bos- 
ton convention. He said further: “It is a 
rather strange situation when ASJSA con- 
tributes money towards the support of an 
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organization which in its publication does 
not refer to the other kinds of accredita- 
tion which its supporting member believes 
to be sound and even promotes.” He said 
that ASJSA is laying out in direct finan- 
cing for ACEJ the sum of about $420 a 
year, which approximates nearly one-third 
of the total income of the society annually. 
“Since ASJSA approves of three different 
kinds of accreditation of journalism edu- 
cation,” he continued, “it appears to some 
members of our society that we are ex- 
pending most of our money and effort in 
promoting only one kind—that represented 
by ACEJ. They wonder why we shouldn’t 
be spending an equal amount of money, 
time and effort in promoting the other 
kinds of accreditation, since many of our 
members are devoted to them.” Commit- 
tee member William Thomas, Baylor, sug- 
gested that all member schools and depart- 
ments show on the various pieces of liter- 
ature which they issue an accreditation 
statement by whatever regional unit ac- 
credits them. 


Perley Reed, West Virginia, reporting 
for the Membership Committee, said that 
he had not been able to contact Prof. Rich- 
ard Struck, department chairman of Okla- 
homa City University, so he could not 
clarify points questioned in OCU’s appli- 
cation; neither could he obtain further in- 
formation about Macalester College as no 
representative of that institution was at- 
tending the convention. However, since 
Professor Struck was at the convention, a 
motion was approved admitting Oklahoma 
City University to membership contingent 
on receipt of information from Professor 
Struck by the Executive Council and ap- 
proval of the Executive Council. A mo- 
tion was approved providing that the sec- 
retary-treasurer write to Douglas Perry, 
Temple, chairman of the Membership 
Committee, requesting that he ask Mac- 
alester College for clarification of data in 
the Macalester application. Charles Katz- 
man, UCLA, presented an application for 
membership on behalf of L. Rex Miller, 
acting chairman, and the department. It 
was approved, bringing the total to 57. 
Ellsworth Chunn, successor to Clement 
Trout, who was retiring at Oklahoma 
State University, was welcomed into mem- 
bership by the assemblage. 


Various members expressed interest in 
ASJSA’s providing membership opportu- 
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nities for foreign schools of journalism, 
and Underwood, Houston, said he had al- 
ready had correspondence with the Uni- 
versity of Mexico journalism department, 
to the effect that it desired membership as 
soon as possible. The matter was referred 
to the membership and international rela- 
tions committees for action. 


After extensive discussion a proposal by 
Perley Reed was moved and approved that 
a committee be appointed to take action 
before the end of the year to determine 
possibilities for obtaining an advisory 
group for ASJSA among prominent media 
personages—publishers, advertising direc- 
tors, radio-TV executives, etc., in the 48 
States. 


A citation in the form of a hand-illumi- 
nated scroll was presented by Alfred Cro- 
well, Maryland, to Perley Reed, thus car- 
rying out the wishes of the 1957 conven- 
tion which moved to honor the “Dean of 
Grassroots Journalism Education,” the 
man who “organized ASJSA and started 
journalism education out on a new track 
towards freedom.” 


Thomas, Baylor, presented the following 
resolutions which were approved: 


1) We wish to thank the University of Mis- 
souri and in particular the School of Journal- 
ism, Step!.cns College, the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat anc the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for 
the heart-warming cordiality extended our or- 
ganization at the 1958 convention. 

2) We extend our gratitude and appreciation 
to Wallace Biggs, head of the journalism de- 
partment at the University of Wyoming, for his 
splendid work in producing The Roundtable, a 
unique and highly beneficial source of informa- 
tion for teachers of journalism. 

3) We deplore the action of the Board of 
Regents of Florida State University in deciding 
to close the highly regarded department of jour- 
nalism at that school. It is our hope that this 
action will be rescinded before irreparable harm 
is done to the fine program of journalism edu- 
cation at Florida State University. 

4) We note with deep regret the retirement 
of Prof. Clement Trout of Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. His labors on behalf of journalism will 
never be forgotten. We wish him the best of 
fortune in the years of his retirement and hope 
that he will continue his interest in ASJSA and 
that he will remain on call to serve as he has 
so readily done in the past. 

5) We extend congratulations and felicita- 
tions to the School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri on this, its 50th anniversary. 
May it continue to be a beacon of light in the 
never-ending search for ways to improve man’s 
communication with man so that the demo- 
cratic heritage of our nation will be preserved 
and strengthened. 


In addition, the following resolutions of- 
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fered by the International Relations com- 
mittee were approved: 


1) The American Society of Journalism 
School Administrators reaffirms its policy of 
encouraging journalism educators to apply for 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt foreign grants and 
endorses the proposal that this Society make a 
special effort to urge all journalism educators 
to seek lectureship and research posts in Italy. 

2) ASJSA supports the proposal that this 
Society lend its assistance to the drafting of a 
four-year plan governing the activities and 
areas of interest to be covered by Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt lecturers and researchers assigned 
to Italy. 

3) ASJSA shall intensify its efforts to secure 
the admission of foreign members into the So- 
ciety and hereby offers a standing invitation to 
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foreign journalism educators and educator 
groups to attend future conventions of this 
Society. 


The nominations committee presented 
its list of two candidates for each office to 
serve in 1959 and the following were 
elected: 


President—Bruce Underwood, Houston. 

Vice President—George Phillips, South 
Dakota State. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. William Max- 
well, South Dakota. 


ASJSA_ Representative on ACEJ— 
Armistead Pride, Lincoln. 





UNIFORMITY OF WIRE CONTENT OF SIX 
MICHIGAN DAILIES 
(Continued from Page 48) 


age of 20 a day, to 285 for the week, 
an average of 64 a day. 


2) The ratio of national and inter- 
national news to state news ranged from 
1.5 to 1 to almost 5 to 1. 


3) The number of front page wire 
articles ranged from 45 to 105 for the 
week. 


It would appear then that the three 
conditions noted earlier—decline of lo- 
cal competition, use of service messages 
and budgets to imitate other papers, 


and incomplete editing—have not 

standardized the content of these six 
newspapers. Nor has the use of tele- 
typesetter apparently standardized their 
wire content. 

This suggests that standardization of 
content involves other variables. It does 
not necessarily mean that these vari- 
ables do not contribute to standardiza- 
tion. They very well may lead to stand- 
ardization in combination with other 
conditions not present among these six 
newspapers. 





“An effective public relations program will raise the standards of your 


product, the quality of your newspaper, and build prestige on all levels 
. with your reader, the businessman and others. 

“Newspaper public relations is more than gimmicks and stunts. You 
must publish a quality product. It is no accident that successful newspapers 
financially are those which use effective public relations continuously, effec- 
tively and dramatically. 

“Effective public relations today is built on an awareness of and a sensi- 
tivity to the public interest. Publishers have made substantial advances but 
too many are still apathetic in using up-to-date ways of building good will, 
circulation and linage. 

“Public relations cannot be delegated to one person and then forgotten. 
Unless everyone associated with the enterprise—from the publisher to the 
carrier—fulfills his role in the public relations picture, then you can’t stay 
on the pathway to public favor.’—PROF. STEWART HARRAL, University of 
Oklahoma, at 1959 National Editorial Association mid-winter meeting. 











News for inclusion in this section . 


NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


. activities of schools and 


departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by April 1. 





Wall Street Journal Establishes 
Summer Scholarship Fund 


A new non-profit organization, the 
Newspaper Fund, Inc., has announced that 
its first project, made possible by a gift 
from the Wall Street Journal, will be to of- 
fer fellowships to high school teachers of 
journalism and advisers to high school 
newspapers. The fellowships, each repre- 
senting a maximum grant of $1,000, will 
enable such teachers to attend summer 
courses in journalism at colleges of their 
own choice. 


Bernard Kilgore, president of the Wall 
Street Journal, said organization of the 
Newspaper Fund, Inc., and the Journal's 
gift to it, grew out of a study recently con- 
ducted by Prof. Alvin E, Austin, head 
of the Journalism Department of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. This survey, also 
financed by the Wall Street Journal, indi- 
cated that high school students, and par- 
ticularly boys, were losing interest in news 
work as a career and that high school 
teachers and newspaper advisers would 
benefit from specific encouragement of 
their activities in this area. 

“Later on the Fund expects to carry 
forward other suggestions made by Pro- 
fessor Austin,” Mr. Kilgore said. “The 
Wall Street Journal expects to make avail- 
able further funds and other newspapers 
certainly are welcome to join in the activ- 
ities of the Newspaper Fund. 

“The area in which the Fund is intended 
to Operate is not very wide,” he said, “but 
it is one of vital importance to all news- 


paper editors and publishers and to our 
democratic society.” 


The Fund expects to work out details 
of the summer fellowships in journalism 
in time to make a minimum of 25 of them 
available this year. 

Temporary offices of the Fund have 
been set up at Room 2700, 48 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Annenberg School Offers 
Graduate Fellowships 


Fellowship applications are now being 
accepted for the fall term opening of the 
Annenberg School of Communications of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Stipends will range from $2,500 to 
$6,000 plus remission of tuition fees, de- 
pending upon ability, experience and finan- 
cial responsibilities of successful applicants. 

Pending appointment of a director, in- 
quiries about entrance requirements, cur- 
riculum, fellowships and faculty appoint- 
ments should be directed to Dr. Patrick D. 
Hazard, Annenberg School of Communi- 
cations, 201 South 34th Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

The larger fellowships will be awarded 
on the basis of projects for research or 
production in broadcasting, Dr. Hazard 
said. Mature students with media experi- 
ence are encouraged to apply for these 
awards. At first, the school will award only 
the Master of Arts in journalism or broad- 
casting but a Ph.D. program is in prospect, 
Dr. Hazard said. 

The school will also offer its courses to 
undergraduates in combination with pro- 
grams for B.A. degrees in other schools of 
the university. 
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News Notes 


John L. Brumm, Michigan, Dies; 
Pioneered Journalism Teaching 

John L. Brumm, first chairman of the 
Department of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, died in Ann Arbor, 
August 15, 1958, three days after he 
reached his 80th birthday. He was a uni- 
versity faculty member for 42 years prior 
to his retirement in 1948. 

An accomplished speaker, Professor 
Brumm was known throughout the state 
for his ready quips, well-turned phrases 
and uncompromising demands for a pro- 
fessional concept of journalism based up- 
on intelligence, backed by knowledge and 
inspired by the public interest. 

After editing the former Cass City 
(Mich.) Chronicle, he first taught rhetoric 
at the university in 1905. Later he had 
charge of journalism courses in the old 
Department of Rhetoric and Journalism 
until he organized an independent journal- 
ism department in 1929, which he headed 
until 1947. 

While teaching he also edited the Mich- 
igan Alumnus magazine from 1918 to 
1920. He founded the University Press 
Club of Michigan in 1918 and organized 
the University’s information service in 
1922. He was one of the organizers and 
first president of the American College 
Public Relations Association. 

Professor Brumm also founded the 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Association 
in 1922 for school publications advisers 
and staff members. Through that organiza- 
tion he established annual assemblies on 
the campus for students and advisers from 
private and parochial high schools, junior 
high schools and junior colleges. Atten- 
dance grew from 83 at the first assembly 
to more than 1,300 in recent sessions. 

An MIPA scholarship fund in Professor 
Brumm’s name was augmented after his 
death to provide additional university 
scholarships for high school pupils who 
demonstrate outstanding journalistic abil- 
ity. 


Hillier Krieghbaum Named 
NYU Department Chairman 

Prof. Hillier Krieghbaum has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Department of 
Journalism at New York University. He 
had been acting chairman since December 
1957, when his predecessor, Dr. John Teb- 
bel, became the director of the Graduate 
Institute of Book Publishing. 


Rowland Named Chairman 
at Texas Christian 

D. Wayne Rowland, assistant professor 
of journalism at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, has been named chairman of the De- 
partment of Journalism at Texas Christian 
University. The appointment is effective 
September 1. 

A community newspaper specialist, 
Rowland has been at Southern Illinois 
since 1955. Last winter, he toured South 
Korea on an educational mission for the 
State Department. 

Rowland is assistant to the editor of the 
Quill, Sigma Delta Chi magazine. He 
holds two degrees from the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism and has 
edited and published several community 
newspapers in southwest Missouri. 


Michigan State Names Berlo 
To Administrative Post 

Dr. David K. Berlo was named head of 
the Department of General Communica- 
tion Arts at Michigan State University 
December 1. The department is in the Col- 
lege of Communication Arts. 

Dr. Berlo joined the Michigan State 
staff in July, 1956, after serving as direc- 
tor of radio and assistant professor of 
speech at Eastern Illinois State University 
in 1955-56. He received the Ph.D. degree 
at the University of Illinois in 1956. 


Lindstrom Resigns Editorship, 
Joins Michigan Faculty 

Carl E. Lindstrom, executive editor of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Times and vice- 
president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, joined the faculty of 
the University of Michigan Department of 
Journalism in February as a visiting pro- 
fessor. 

Lindstrom’s resignation from the Times’ 
staff after a 41-year career there was an- 
nounced in January. Prof. Wesley H. 
Maurer, department chairman, said Lind- 
strom’s initial appointment at the univer- 
sity was for the spring semester. 

Lindstrom is founder and a past presi- 
dent of the New England Society of News- 
paper Editors and helped launch the Soci- 
ety’s quarterly, The American Editor. He 
was editor the first two years. He has 
served two terms as a director of the As- 
sociated Press Managing Editors Associa- 
tion. 
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Texas Gets Grant for Public 
Affairs Work; Thompson Honored 


A $300,000 University of Texas School 
of Journalism development program and 
the first $50,000 gift to a proposed Jour- 
nalism Foundation were announced at a 
December dinner honoring Prof. Paul J. 
Thompson, the school’s director emeritus. 

The $50,000 gift from Houston Endow- 
ment is earmarked for an Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs Reporting. It is conditioned on 
the School’s obtaining a matching $50,- 
000. The total $100,000 would underwrite 
half the proposed institute’s cost for five 
years. : A 

The institute would supervise an intensi- 
fied journalism-government program for 
students preparing to become reporters of 
public affairs. It would also conduct clin- 
ics, workshops and conferences for profes- 
sional newsmen to enrich their knowledge 
of current governmental, political and eco- 
nomic affairs. 

The projected $300,000 development 
program would include funds for graduate 
fellowships, freshman and sophomore 
scholarships, a center for Southwest jour- 
nalism history and several cooperative ven- 
tures with the mass media. 

More than 500 former students, news- 
men and other friends of Professor 
Thompson attended the dinner, including 
some 100 members of the Texas Press As- 
sociation, holding their mid-winter meet- 
ing in Austin. 

Presented to Professor Thompson were 
a $2,100 cash gift from ex-students and 
friends, two bronze plaques (from the 
Texas Press Association and Texas Daily 
Newspaper Association), a certificate of 
appreciation from the Texas Public Rela- 
tions Association, letters and telegrams 
from other schools of journalism and 
newsmen from other states. 

Professor Thompson is continuing in 
full-time teaching. Dr. DeWitt C. Reddick 
is acting director. 


Kansas State Begins Work 
On $375,000 Hall Addition 
Construction was expected to start this 
winter on a $375,000 addition to the jour- 
nalism building at Kansas State College. 
It is to be completed by the fall of 1960. 
Though printing as a course has had a 
longer history at Kansas State than at any 
other college, this will be the first “new” 
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space for the department, said Ralph R. 
Lashbrook, head. The addition will be al- 
most twice the size of the present Kedzie 
Hall. 

Plans call for a three-story structure. 
The basement will: house the Kansas State 
College Press, and photographic and 
graphic arts labs will be on the top floor. 


Casey Seminars at Minnesota 
Inaugurated by Turner Catledge 

Turner Catledge, managing editor of the 
New York Times, became the first lecturer 
for the Ralph D. Casey Seminars series at 
the University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism February 9-11. 

The seminars, named in honor of the 
former director of the school, will be held 
each year for five years under a grant 
from the Minneapolis Star and Tribune to 
bring leaders in newspaper news, editorial 
and business fields to the campus. 

Catledge spent much of his time in in- 
formal discussions with journalism stu- 
dents and faculty members, as well as 
taking part in classroom sessions and giv- 
ing one major address, in a seminar pro- 


gram arranged by Dr. Robert L. Jones, 
school director. 


Sequences, Hours in Journalism 
Analyzed by Syracuse Group 

A study of the catalogs of 30 accredited 
schools and departments of journalism 
shows a range of from one to eight se- 
quences. The most common number is 
four. Two schools have six, one seven and 
one eight. 

The study was conducted by a commit- 
tee at the Syracuse University School of 
Journalism in connection with a re-ap- 
praisal of its own program. The commit- 
tee, chaired by Prof. Robert D. Murphy, 
included Robert W. Root and Gene Gil- 
more. 

The number of required journalism 
hours in the schools studied is from 24 to 
33, with an average of about 30. Several 
schools set maximum as well as minimum 
limits. The bulk of the work is done dur- 
ing the junior and senior years in most of 
the schools. 

Most schools, although they go by that 
name, function in reality as departments 
of a larger college in their university. 
Thus there are few admission require- 
ments, with most schools accepting majors 
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just as would any other department in 
the college. Only a few schools function 
in reality as independent units of their 
university, with their own executive head 
who reports to the top level of university 
administration, Dr. Murphy reported. In 
this handful of schools there is more likely 
to be stiffer requirements for admission 
and graduation. 


Society Starts Micro Reprints 
Of Early American Newspapers 


The American Antiquarian Society has 
begun the reprinting of early American 
newspapers in microform. The project 
earlier had received the endorsement of 
AEJ’s Council on Communications Re- 
search. 

One of the first papers offered is the 
Massachusetts Spy, official organ of the 
Central Committee of Correspondence, for 
the period immediately before the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Others are the Boston 
Chronicle, Loyalist paper which combat- 
ted the Spy, and the Censor, a conserva- 
tive publication. 

The films will be sold in small groups 
and even on individual cards. The first of- 
fering costs less than one-half cent per 
newspaper page. 

“No other single project could be of 
greater aid to research in colonial history,” 
Says a society announcement. “The news- 
papers constitute the richest single printed 
source, but they are also the most difficult 
to use, for almost no complete files exist.” 

The society is seeking suggestions for 
other papers to be reproduced. It is located 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Arizona Honors Congressman 
John Moss with Zenger Award 


The University of Arizona’s 1958 John 
Peter Zenger Award was presented in Jan- 
uary to Congressman John E. Moss of 
California. It is given annually to a leader 
in “the endless battle to protect the free- 
dom of the press and the people’s right to 
know.” 

The congressman was selected for his 
work as chairman of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Government Information. The 
university’s Department of Journalism 
made the award at the annual meeting of 
the Arizona Newspapers Association in 
Tucson. 


Florida State Professors 
Join Business Faculty 


Florida State University announced in 
January that advertising, communications 
and public relations will constitute a co- 
ordinated program in the School of Busi- 
ness beginning July 1. 

At that time, according to an announce- 
ment by Dean Charles A. Rovetta, the 
present department of advertising will be 
reorganized to provide undergraduate in- 
struction in the three fields of advertising, 
written business communications and pub- 
lic relations. 


One goal of the reorganization program, 
he said, is emphasis on research with ulti- 
mate participation in the School of Busi- 
ness graduate program. An _ additional 
function will be continuation and subse- 
quent expansion of the department of ad- 
vertising’s public service program to in- 
clude greater participation in off-campus 
public relations and communications ac- 
tivities. 

Dr. Royal H. Ray, present head of the 
department of advertising, will head the 
new area. Dr. Ray went to FSU in 1952 
from Syracuse University. He is immediate 
past vice-president of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. 

Prof. Richard Joel will serve as profes- 
sor of advertising. He went to FSU from 
Emory University in 1953, after several 
years of experience in professional adver- 
tising and teaching in Atlanta. Joel is na- 
tional president of Alpha Delta Sigma, 
professional advertising fraternity. 

Other faculty members will be Dr. Sid- 
ney Kobre and Prof. William R. Slaughter, 
who will teach business communications 
and public relations. 

Dr. Kobre received his Ph.D. degree in 
sociology from Columbia University. A 
former Baltimore and Newark newspaper 
man, he was for three years a field exam- 
iner for the National Labor Relations 
Board, He has headed the Institute of Me- 
dia Research in the FSU School of Jour- 
nalism. 

Slaughter has taught public relations at 
FSU since 1951. He has had wide experi- 
ence in professional public relations, mag- 
azine and newspaper work in Kansas City, 
New York and Chicago. He organized and 
taught the first public relations course 
given at Northwestern University in 1928. 
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Illinois Starts Newsletter 
To Interest "Pre-Journs” 

The University of Illinois College of 
Journalism and Communications has taken 
several steps aimed at maintaining the in- 
terest of pre-journalism students in jour- 
nalism as a Career. 

One of the steps, a newsletter called 
Pageproof, is being mailed to “pre-journ” 
students several times during the school 
year. The dittoed publication contains 
items about faculty, student organizations, 
college activities, job opportunities, etc. 

The other was a letter over Dean Theo- 
dore Peterson’s signature congratulating 
freshmen and sophomores on their choice 
of journalism and communications as a 
career. The letter also explained the im- 
portance of their pre-journalism education 
and encouraged them to get in touch with 
the college office if they had questions. 


Research Reveals Devoted 
Newsman Values Creativity 

Newspapermen who are devoted to their 
work generally put high values on self- 
expression and creative freedom, according 
to a report by the Michigan State Univer- 
sity Communications Research center. 

They are less apt to put high value on 
meeting people than are their fellow em- 
ployees who are not devoted to their 
work, said Dr. Paul J. Deutschmann, au- 
thor. The center director surveyed 458 
news and advertising employees on 41 
Michigan small city dailies. 

The devoted newspaperman who works 
in advertising, he found, is more likely to 
stress working conditions (security) and 
less apt to put a high value on self-satis- 
faction than fellow employees with an un- 
favorable attitude. 

The devoted news staffer, however, will 
likely stress self-satisfaction more than 
working conditions. He is also apt to gripe 
about working hours and less likely to 
complain about pressures and deadlines 
than his apparently dissatisfied colleagues. 

About 40% of the newspapermen had 
little or no devotion to their field, Dr. 
Deutschmann said, but about 25% were 
highly devoted. 

Devotion was indexed by responses to 
four items. A “highly devoted” newspaper- 
man would choose the field again if he 
had a free choice, would recommend it to 
another person, deliberately chose it for 
himself and completed the sentence, “The 
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way I feel about newspaper work is . . .” 
in very favorable terms. Least devoted 
employees answered negatively or less fa- 
vorably to all four items. 

The devoted ones are more likely to go 
along with their papers’ political beliefs, 
Dr. Deutschmann found. He concluded 
that they are more apt to be Republicans 
since only one of the 41 papers covered is 
Democratic. 

They are also apt to be devoted, he 
continued, if they are male, well-educated 
(particularly if they have a journalism de- 
gree), have had all their working experi- 
ence on newspapers, are sons of profes- 
sional men, have a higher job status (ex- 
cept for assistant news editors) and are 
well paid. 

The “old-fashioned values” of excite- 
ment, challenge, variety and meeting peo- 
ple appear to be what most newspapermen 
like about their work, the M.S.U. research- 
er found. 


SDX Names Professors 
To National Council Posts 

Maynard Hicks, associate professor of 
journalism, State College of Washington, 
was elected an executive counselor of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi at the November convention 
in San Diego. He has also been named 
chairman of the national committee on 
undergraduate affairs. 

In both positions he replaces Robert 
Root, associate professor of journalism, 
Syracuse University, who was elected vice 
president for undergraduate affairs, replac- 
ing’ Dean Burton W. Marvin of the Uni- ' 
versity of Kansas. 


Five Medill Graduate Students 
Join in Chicago Fire Coverage 

Five Northwestern University students 
helped cover Chicago’s major news story 
of 1958—the fire in a parochial school 
which took 93 lives. 

The five, all graduate students, were in 
the Medill professional reporting class, 
conducted through the Chicago City News 
Bureau. 

Charles Remsberg, one of the five, filed 
the first copy to indicate that a major 
tragedy was taking place. 

Milan Kubic, another Medill graduate 
who had just joined the Chicago bureau of 
Newsweek, received a by-line on his story 
of the fire. It was the first time the maga- 
zine had given one to a trainee. 
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Missouri School Draws 120 
To World Press Congress 

An estimated 120 official delegates were 
expected to attend a Press Congress of the 
World at the University of Missouri 
March 2 to 4. Three months before the 
opening, 32 leading journalists in almost 
as many countries had signified their in- 
tention to come, in addition to more than 
50 Americans. 

Fifty hosts in principal cities through- 
out the nation agreed to entertain dele- 
gates from abroad for a week. 

The conference was planned to provide 
an opportunity for exchange of ideas and 
information and to evaluate the role of a 
stronger free press in the world. It is a 
highlight of the 50th anniversary of the 
School of Journalism and honors its 
founder and first dean, the late Walter 
Williams. He originated the first interna- 
tional press congress in 1915. 

Meantime, Dean Earl F. English has 
announced that operation of the first Free- 
dom of Information Center at the school 
is assured for at least 18 months. His an- 
nouncement highlighted a second informa- 
tion freedom conference on campus. The 
50th anniversary committee has designated 
$50,000 for the purpose, he said. 

Future financing will be necessary for 
the center and a planned building. Since 
its inception last March the center has 
been in Walter Williams Hall. Prof. Paul 
Fisher is serving as acting secretary. The 
center is collecting and indexing freedom 
cases. 


"Four Theories" Volume 
To Be Issued in Japanese 


Dean Theodore Peterson of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Journalism and 
Communications has received word that 
Four Theories of the Press, of which he is 
a co-author, is to be published in Tokyo in 
a Japanese translation. 

Other authors of the work, published in 
1956 by the University of Illinois Press, 
are Fred S. Siebert, director of the Mass 
Communications Division at Michigan 
State University, and Wilbur Schramm, 
Stanford University. Siebert is to prepare 
a special preface for the Japanese edition. 

Four Theories is being translated by 
Yoshimi Uchikawa, press historian and 
member of the journalism staff of the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. 


Southern Illinois to Honor 
Taiwan Paper for Leadership 


An outstanding community service and 
leadership award will be presented to a 
newspaper of Free China by the Southern 
Illinois University Department of Journal- 
ism in cooperation with the Taipei Pub- 
lishers Association. The award, to be given 
this spring, is based on a Chinese newspa- 
per’s performance in 1958. The award 
was started at the suggestion of Dr. How- 
ard R. Long, department chairman, who 
spent 1957-58 in Taiwan as a Fulbright 
fellow. 


Long Island Department 
Publishes Career Booklet 


The Department of Journalism of Long 
Island University has published a copy- 
righted mimeographed booklet, The Jour- 
nalism Profession—A Survey of Careers. 

The 10-page brochure, written under di- 
rection of Jacob H. Jaffe, department head, 
answers the questions of prospective jour- 
nalism recruits about career opportunities 
and salaries. Fields covered are newspa- 
pers, press services, radio-TV, magazines, 
public relations and technical writing. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


Arizona State University—Dr. Marvin 
Alisky, chairman of the Department of 
Mass Communications, will speak on pub- 
lic opinion-press relations of Latin Amer- 
ica at the annual World Affairs Confer- 
ence of the University of Colorado at 
Boulder, April 6-8. 

When Arizona State College at Tempe 
officially became Arizona State University 
in November, the campus semiweekly 
newspaper, State Press, required no alter- 
ation in title. But the campus radio sta- 
tion, KASC, decided to petition the FCC 
for a call-letter change to KASU. 

Arthur Matula, assistant professor, is 
directing a Sigma Delta Chi postal project 
to commemorate the centennial of Arizona 
journalism. A special cancellation mark 
will be used by the Phoenix post office 
during March. 

Bradley University—An undergraduate 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi will be in- 
stalled, probably in April, with the assis- 
tance of the professional chapter (Illinois 
Valley Press Club). About 20 men will be 
listed as charter members. 
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Columbia University—™M. Lincoln 
Schuster, president and editor-in-chief of 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Journalism Fund, a 
new joint project of the Graduate School 
of Journalism and the school’s alumni as- 
sociation. The fund will support school 
educational and research projects and 
alumni activities. 

University of Michigan—Assoc. Profs. 
Dean C. Baker and James C. MacDonald 
were given grants from the faculty re- 
search fund of the university’s School of 
Graduate Studies for a study entitled, 
“Newspaper Editorial Readership and 
Length of Editorials.” 

Two newsmen from Japan and Chile 
are studying in the Department of Jour- 
nalism as the 1958-60 recipients of the 
University Press Club of Michigan foreign 
press fellowships. Horacio Marull, of San- 
tiago, Chile, is a reporter for El Debate 
and edits publications for the University 
of Chile’s Institute of Political and Ad- 
ministrative Sciences. Ken-ichi Sasaki, of 
Japan, is a reporter for the city news 
department of Kyodo News Service’s 
Tokyo office. After their first year on the 
campus they will spend an additional year 
as interns on Michigan newspapers. 


Michigan State University—Dr. Paul J. 
Deutschmann, director of the Communi- 
cations Research center, has been named 
research consultant to the costs and rev- 
enue committee of the Inland Daily Press 
association. Dr. Deutschmann and Donald 
Kiel, graduate research assistant, have 
been doing research on newspaper cost 
problems under grants made by the asso- 
ciation. 


University of Minnesota—A workshop 
for high school journalism teachers and 
advisers will be offered by the School of 
Journalism June 15-26 as a three-credit 
course carrying graduate credit. Workshop 
sessions will be in afternoons, and those 
enrolling will be able to take other sum- 
mer session courses. Prof. Harold W. 
Wilson and a group of newspaper and 
yearbook specialists serving as visiting lec- 
turers will conduct the workshop. 


University of Nevada—The Department 
of Journalism is using one of its discre- 
tionary funds to send Student and Pub- 
lisher, west coast scholastic publication, 
to all high school journalism students and 
publication staff members in the state. 
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University of North Dakota—The De- 
partment of Journalism and the North 
Dakota Professional Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi joined in sponsoring Editors’ 
Day at the North Dakota legislative ses- 
sion in Bismarck in February. This was a 
repeat of a similar event successfully 
staged during the 1957 session, at which 
freedom of the press was pointed up at 
a joint session of both legislative houses 
with daily and weekly editors. 

The North Dakota Star, mythical daily 
laboratory newspaper of the journalism 
department, marked the 30th anniversary 
of its establishment in February. Students 
cover local beats, edit AP copy from their 
own laboratory teletype and perform all 
daily newspaper editorial chores. Pages are 
dummied, but no type is set. 


Northwestern University—The first an- 
nual short course in crime news analysis 
for newsmen is to be co-sponsored by 
Medill and the School of Law, March 23- 
28. Newsmen from all media and teachers 
of journalism are expected to attend the 
course, which was made possible under a 
grant from the Ford Foundation. Experi- 
enced jurists, prosecutors and newsmen 
are to discuss various phases of criminal 
law, including causes of crime, delin- 
quency, scientific investigations, criminal 
procedures and detection of crime. 

Co-chairmen are journalism professors 
Baskett Mosse and Jacob Scher and a pro- 
fessor of law, Fred Inbau. 

Dean I. W. Cole has named Assistant 
Dean Fred Whiting director of placement 
for the school. 

The American Steel and Wire Institute 
held an editors workshop at Medill in 
November. Editors and directors of steel 
company publications attended a series of 
sessions conducted by journalism faculty 
members on problems facing the industry’s 
publications. 


University of Oregon—Roy Paul Nel- 
son, assistant professor, will be a member 
of the teaching staff at the University of 
Idaho’s Public Utilities Executives’ Course 
July 6-31. It will be Idaho’s sixth annual 
summer offering of the short course, which 
is designed for “middle-management” men 
from privately-owned utilities. Nelson 
teaches public relations and magazine 
courses at Oregon. 


Pennsylvania State University—The 
third annual High School Journalism In- 
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stitute to be held at the Pennsylvania State 
University June 21-26, will be expanded 
to include a yearbook sequence for the 
first time. 

C. James Proud, president and general 
manager of the Advertising Federation of 
America, spoke at the 25th anniversary 
banquet of the Benjamin Franklin chapter 
of Alpha Delta Sigma, professional ad- 
vertising fraternity, in November. 


South Dakota State College—A work- 
shop in journalism for high school publi- 
cations supervisors will be offered July 
20-25. Both graduate and undergraduate 
credit will be available, and from one to 
three credits may be arranged. 


Southern Illinois University—A_ four- 
week summer Journalism Workshop (July 
5-August 1) is being sponsored by the 
journalism department this year for high 
school editors and journalism students. 
Work on the graduate level for journalism 
teachers and publications advisers also is 
offered. The workshop is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Donald R. Grubb, assistant 
professor and director of the Southern 
Illinois School Press Association. 


Syracuse University—Prof. Robert D. 
Murphy, chairman of the news depart- 
ment, was on leave the first semester to 
complete a book on reporting public prob- 
lems. It will be published by the Chilton 
Company of Philadelphia. 


University of Texas—The School of 
Journalism is cooperating with radio-TV 
division of the university to produce news- 
casts Over a new campus FM station. A 
research grant has been secured for study 
in radio communication. Closed circuit 
television teaching is now underway for 
classes in freshman chemistry and art ap- 
preciation and comparative studies are be- 
ing made. 

A seminar on News Photography was 
held at the University of Texas January 
11-14, sponsored jointly by the Texas 
Daily Newspaper Association and the 
School of Journalism. Charles Haun, pic- 
ture editor of the Detroit Free Press, was 
principal speaker. 


Utica College of Syracuse University— 
Raymond Simon, associate professor of 
public relations, has been elected president 
of the Central New York chapter of the 
Public Relations Society of America. 
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Under Professor Simon’s directions sen- 
iors majoring in public relations conducted 
two public relations research projects dur- 
ing the fall semester. One was a radio 
listening survey for WONG, Oneida, New 
York, and the other was a house magazine 
readership survey for the Utica plant of 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. In 
each case the sponsoring organization pro- 
vided an expense grant. 


University of Washington—Houstoun 
Waring, editor and co-owner of the Little- 
ton (Colo.) Independent, was a guest 
speaker during the Thanksgiving weekend 
on vacation from his guest teaching at the 
University of Montana. He described the 
role of the small city journalist. 


A one-day workshop for photographers 
brought nearly a hundred visitors to the 
campus in November for the first in a 
series of meetings planned by the school to 
serve various photographic groups. 


University of Wisconsin—WAXY, a new 
device designed by Prof. Wayne A. Dan- 
ielson of the School of Journalism and 
demonstrated at the 1958 AEJ convention, 
instantaneously reports audience reactions. 
Members of an audience can express their 
reaction moment to moment with electric 
switchboxes which have seven positions 
ranging from extremely favorable to ex- 
tremely negative. 


Professor Danielson says it can be used 
to measure reactions to newscasts, political 
speeches and television commercials. A 
classroom teacher could check student ab- 
sorption of material by giving instantan- 
eous multiple choice tests during lectures. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Arizona State University—Jacques Cat- 
tell, publisher of the Naturalist magazine, 
American Men of Science yearbooks and 
the Directory of American Scholars, has 
moved his publishing headquarters to 
Tempe, Arizona. He will be a lecturer in 
technical publishing for the Department 
of Mass Communications. Formerly Cat- 
tell maintained his office in New York. 


University of California at Berkeley— 
Prof. Ralph D. Casey, director emeritus 
of the University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism, is visiting professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of California dur- 
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ing the spring semester, coming to Berke- 
ley after lecturing fall quarter at Stanford 
University. 

Dr. Casey thus becomes the first ap- 
pointee to the regularly established Visit- 
ing Professorship in Journalism created in 
order to bring to the University of Cali- 
fornia outstanding professors and practi- 
tioners of journalism. Dr. Casey is offer- 
ing graduate study in the role of the press 
in the opinion-forming process. 

Prof. Albert G. Pickerell will be absent 
from the Berkeley campus during the 
spring and summer of 1959 in order to 
continue research into the press systems in 
Southeast Asia, especially Thailand. His 
sabbatical is supplemented by a Social Sci- 
ence Research Council grant which will en- 
able him to enlarge the scope of research 
begun four years ago. 


University of Michigan—K. L. Gove, 
publisher of the weekly Putnam County 
Vidette in Columbus Grove, Ohio, is serv- 
ing as full-time visiting lecturer in journal- 
ism for the spring semester. He has charge 
of the community newspaper program and 
also teaches copyreading and reporting. 


Robert M. Hodesh, associate editor of 
Ford Times, is a part-time visiting lecturer 
for the spring semester and is teaching the 
course in magazine publishing. 


University of Missouri—Dr. William 
Stephenson, prominent in advertising re- 
search here and in England, has been 
named distinguished research professor of 
advertising in the School of Journalism. 
A continuing grant from a private donor 
who wishes to remain annoymous has 
made the chair possible. 


Dr. Stephenson originated and developed 
the “Q-Method” of analysis and is an early 
exponent of motivational research. Holder 
of two doctorates from British universities, 
he has taught psychology at Chicago, Cal- 
ifornia and Washington. 


University of Nebraska—David G. 
Clark has been appointed an instructor in 
journalism. He received his B.A. from 
Texas Technological College and his M.A. 
from the State University of Iowa. He 
has worked on newspapers in Texas and 
formerly was news editor of radio station 
KCBD in Lubbock. He is teaching in the 
news-editorial, radio-television and photo- 
journalism areas. 
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New York University—Prof. Ben Yab- 
lonky returned last fall to teaching in the 
Department of Journalism, after spending 
a year at the University of Michigan under 
a fellowship from the Fund for Adult 
Education. 


Pennsylvania State University—Robert 
M. Pockrass, assistant professor, returned 
to the journalism faculty in the spring 
semester after a semester leave to com- 
plete requirements for the Ph.D. in Mass 
Communications at Stanford University. 

Donald W. Davis, professor of journal- 
ism and head of the department of adver- 
tising, has been granted a semester leave 
of absence in order to revise his textbook, 
Basic Text in Advertising. His leave will 
begin September 1. 


Purdue University—Lloyd Wilkie, who 
formerly taught journalism at South Da- 
kota State, has been named publications 
adviser. A graduate of Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, he received an M.A. from the 
University of Missouri. He has worked 
for the Star-Clipper, Traer, Iowa. 


South Dakota State College—Woodrow 
P. Wentzy, associate professor, was 
granted a leave of absence effective last 
December 1 to accept a position as man- 
ager of the Solana Studios at Naples, 
Florida. Wentzy, a graduate of South Da- 
kota State with an M.S. degree from Okla- 
homa University, was head of the Depart- 
ment of Audio Visual Aids and Photog- 
raphy. Replacing him as acting head of 
the department will be Robert Holdridge, 
who has been teaching the press photog- 
raphy courses. 

Utah State University—J. R. Allred, of 
the information service of Colorado State 
University, has been appointed university 
news editor and instructor in journalism. 
John J. Stewart of the Journalism Division 
Staff is now university publications editor. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


Bradley University—An award for the 
outstanding male graduate will be made 
with a $1,000 cash gift from W. Dean 
McNaughton, publisher of the Pekin (IIl.) 
Times. The money, much of it received 
from honoraria McNaughton received for 
speeches about his recent trip to Russia, 
will be invested and the interest used to 
provide the award. To be given annually 
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at Jane Honors Day, the award will consist 
of a plaque, a year’s subscription to Editor 
& Publisher and an outstanding book in 
the field of journalism. 

McNaughton also has announced a $500 
annual scholarship to a high school gradu- 
ate from his paper’s circulation area to 
enter Bradley as a journalism major. This 
is the first scholarship to be given Bradley’s 
Journalism Department. 


University of California at Los Angeles 
—Eight graduate students in journalism 
have been awarded scholarships or grants- 
in-aid totaling $4,800. Two $1,000 Tom 
Treanor scholarships were awarded 
through the Los Angeles Times; an equal 
scholarship was given by the Greater Los 
Angeles Press Club-Eight Ball Foundation, 
which also gave most of the rest of the 
amount in grants-in-aid. A $300 grant-in- 
aid also came from the Los Angeles Pub- 
licity Club. 


Columbia University—A $14,000 gift 
in memory of Helen Slade Sanders, jour- 
nalism graduate and a founder and editor 
of The Analysts Journal, a financial maga- 
zine, will be used to create a scholarship 
for financial writing in the Graduate 
School of Journalism. 

The gift was presented to the school by 
L. Hartley Smith, president, on behalf of 
the National Federation of Financial Ana- 
lysts Societies, which publishes The Ana- 
lysts Journal. The income is to be used 
annually to assist a student in the school 
with grounding in economics and a partic- 
ular interest in financial journalism. 


University of Illinois—A Don Chamber- 
lain Journalism Scholarship has been set 
up in honor of UPI's former Springfield 
bureau manager. The $300 award will be 
made annually to a young man in the 
news-editorial program. 


Kansa. State College—Mrs. Frank Boyd 
Sr., Mankato, has set up a scholarship in 
honor of her late husband. 


University of Michigan—A $1,000 fund 
has established the Glenn MacDonald 
Scholarship in Journalism to honor the 
editor of the Bay City (Mich.) Times. 
The fund was raised by friends and associ- 
ates in Bay City for presentation as part of 
a community testimonial dinner last year 
in recognition of his 23 years as editor. 
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Another fund was given to the depart- 
ment by George Koether, free lance writer 
of Pelham, New York, as part of his first 
place prize in the magazine category of 
the 1958 Ted V. Rodgers Journalism 
Awards. His award—for two articles on 
highway safety published in Look maga- 
zine—included the privilege of naming a 
school of journalism of his choice to be 
given $500. 

A Guy H. Jenkins Memorial Journalism 
Award has also been started by the widow 
of the long-time chief of the Booth News- 
papers bureau in Lansing. Income from a 
fund set up in his memory will be used 
for scholarships for young students plan- 
ning to enter newspaper work. 


University of Minnesota—The School 
of Journalism has received $500 from 
Verne O. Williams, Miami Daily News 
staff member and magazine editor, as a 
part of his first place prize in the 1958 
Ted V. Rodgers Journalism Awards. Wil- 
liams holds an M.A, in journalism from 
Minnesota. 


University of North Carolina—The 
School of Journalism has been awarded 
the Millard Cope Scholarship of $750 b 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation. The award was made to the school 
of journalism in the 14-state SNPA terri- 
tory “adjudged to have made the greatest 
progress in professional education for jour- 
nalism in the convention-to-convention 
year of 1957-58.” 

Dean Norval Neil Luxon has announced 
that the award will be supplemented by 
University funds to provide a $1,000 re- 
search assistantship for 1959-1960. The 
recipient will be required to give eight 
hours a week service in return for the 
stipend. 


University of North Dakota—Two new 
scholarships for the Department of Jour- 
nalism have been established. One, in- 
volving $150 annually, goes to a “deserv- 
ing J-student” from KNOX, Grand Forks. 
The other, $100 from the North Dakota 
Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
goes to a journalism senior. 


Northwestern University—The McCor- 
mick Journalism Scholarships and the co- 
operation of Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion members in recruitment of high 
school journalism have been credited by 
Dean I. W. Cole for a freshman class at 
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Medill which has reversed a four-year 
downward trend in numbers and at the 
same time set an academic record. 

The 92 freshmen represent a 6% in- 
crease over the size of last year’s beginning 
class. Inland members nominated some 
170 high school journalists for McCormick 
scholarships, 

University of Oregon—Five new schol- 
arships, totaling $1,100, will be offered 
by the School of Journalism to high school 
seniors planning to major in journalism. 
A $300 scholarship will be known as the 
Florence Sweet scholarship in honor of the 
late Florence Sweet of Pendleton, Ore. 
Miss Sweet died of a heart ailment on 
November 30, in what was to have been 
her last year of teaching. She was presi- 
dent of the NAJD, national high school 
journalism teachers association, at the 
time of her death. The four other annual 
awards for $200 each will be known as 
the Oregon Scholastic Press scholarships. 


Pennsylvania State University—A jour- 
nalism scholarship is being created as a 
memorial to the late Louis H. Bell, who 
served the university for seven years as a 
journalism teacher and for 15 years as 
director of public information. Mr. Bell 
died of a heart attack in New York City 
on October 16. He was 52. 

He had given up his post as director of 
public information in June 1958 on the 
insistence of his physician, and had re- 
turned to the journalism faculty as an 
associate professor on a half-time basis. 
A committee of 50 of Mr. Bell’s friends 
and professional colleagues has been 
formed to accept contributions to the 
scholarship fund. J. E. Holtzinger, pub- 
lisher of the Altoona Mirror, is chairman. 


University of Wisconsin—A $400 Ray- 
mond Bill Memorial Award has been an- 
nounced by the publisher of Sales Manage- 
ment, to honor the late chairman of the 
board of Bill Brothers Publishing Corp. 
The grant will go to a graduate student 
for research in the field of business and 
technical magazine publishing. 





COURSE CHANGES 


University of Illinois—The program for 
the Ph.D. in Communications was recently 
revised in important respects. The title has 
been changed to “Communications” by de- 
leting the modifier “Mass”, and the pro- 
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gram has been broadened and liberalized. 
The student may now specialize within 
either the field of group or social commu- 
nication process (which covers theory of 
communications, philosophy of communi- 
cations, communications policies and 
structures, public opinion and attitude 
formation and advertising) or the field of 
individual communication (which covers 
interpersonal communication, psycholin- 
guistics, linguistics, experimental phone- 
tics). The student’s program, individually 
designed, has the same general require- 
ments as any other doctoral program at 
the university. It requires 24 semester-units 
of graduate work. 


University of Nebraska—The School of 
Journalism will offer four new courses in 
advertising journalism, beginning next fall, 
as an option toward a journalism major. 


Advertising Copywriting and Advertis- 
ing Layout and Production have been 
added, and two existing courses have been 
redesigned. They are Advertising Photog- 
raphy and Newspaper Advertising. The 
program was developed with the cooper- 
ation of the College of Business Admin- 
istration. The magazine journalism area 
also is being strengthened. Effective next 
fall a course, the Magazine Article, 
will be offered for three semester hours’ 
credit in place of an existing two-hour 
course which is being redesigned as Maga- 
zine Editing. The Magazine Article will 
emphasize interpretation in magazine arti- 
cle writing in terms of social, economic, 
political and cultural significance. 


Ohio University—A new two-hour grad- 
uate course has been added by the School 
of Journalism in International Communi- 
cations. This is an advanced study of com- 
munications problems and practices of the 
major countries of the world and the flow 
of news among them. It includes a com- 
parative analysis of the operating proce- 
dures in relation to: newspapers, news 
agencies, magazines, books, radio, tele- 
vision, public relations, advertising and 
management. 


University of Oregon—Graduate work 
leading to the master’s degree in journal- 
ism is now offered under a two-fold plan. 
The change is designed to meet the needs 
of the growing number of candidates who 
have little journalistic background but 
who wish to enter the field profession- 
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ally. It is also intended better to serve the 
interests of journalistically experienced 
candidates by permitting them to take 
more work outside their major field than 
has heretofore been possible. 

Plan I, for students with considerable 
background in journalism, calls for a max- 
imum of 18 graduate credit hours in jour- 
nalistic subjects of the 45 required for the 
degree. A thesis is required. Plan II, for 
the inexperienced student, permits a maxi- 
mum of 40 hours in the field, with thesis 
optional. If additional course is elected in 
lieu of thesis, three term papers must be 
submitted in courses designated in advance. 

South Dakota State College—Programs 
of study leading to the degree of master 
of science with a major in printing man- 
agement will be inaugurated during the 
summer of 1959. Approval to offer the 
work was granted by the State Board of 
Regents two years ago, Graduate assistant- 
ships will be offered to begin with the fall 
quarter of 1959. The printing courses are 
offered by the Department of Printing- 
Journalism. The bachelor of science degree 
in printing management has been available 
at South Dakota State since 1920. 





PERSONALITIES 


Prof. Laurance B. Siegfried, chairman 
of the graphic arts department of the 
School of Journalism, Syracuse University, 
has been named consulting editor on the 
graphic arts for the McGraw-Hill Encyclo- 
pedia of Science and Technology. The 11- 
volume work will "cover the essentials of 
all the pure and applied sciences in a way 
that is understandable to the layman and 
acceptable to the scientist and engineer.” 
Before coming to Syracuse in 1940, Pro- 
fessor Siegfried was editor of The Amer- 
ican Printer. 

George Gerbner, assistant professor at 
the University of Illinois, is serving this 
year as mass media consultant to a re- 
search project being conducted at Tufts 
University. The project is a study of citi- 
zenship education of high school students. 

Dr. L. J. Hortin, director of the Ohio 
University School of Journalism, has been 
appointed as one of the contributing edi- 
tors of Photolith magazine, published by 
the National School Yearbook Association, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Robert Baram, professor at Boston Uni- 
versity’s School of Public Relations and 
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Communications and executive secretary 
of the New England Weekly Press Associ- 
ation, has accepted the position of tele- 
vision newscaster for WGBH-TV, New 
England’s educational television channel. 

Prof. Curtis D. MacDougall, North- 
western University, has been named a Fel- 
low of the American Sociological Society, 
to which he has belonged for many years. 
He also has been appointed an editorial 
consultant for the Journal of Communica- 
tions, published by the National Society 
for the Study of Communications. 

Two lecturers on Medill’s staff had 
books published recently. Lawrence Keat- 
ing is the author of Junior Miler, a story 
of high school sports, and Kenneth Butler 
turned out the fifth in his series of maga- 
zine handbooks, Ken Builer’s Layout 
Scrapbook. 

The November 15 issue of Look maga- 
zine carried an article by Prof. Floyd 
Arpan, Northwestern University, titled 
“The Battle Over Bingo,” written as the 
result of his work on the magazine last 
summer in the magazine intern program. 

Dr. George S. Hage, associate professor 
at University of Minnesota, was author 
of “Happiest Actor on Broadway,” a por- 
trait of Robert Preston, star of “The Music 
Man,” in the December 6 Saturday Even- 
ing Post. Hage received his free-lance as- 
signment while working at the Post last 
summer in the magazine intern program. 

Prof. George L. Bird, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, has been named to a three-year term 
on the advisory committee of the Bulletin 
of the American Association of University 
Professors. 

“Newspapers’ 15-Point Program for 
1958,” a speech made by Prof. Charles 
Allen of Northwestern University, has 
been reprinted in eight publications. 

Dr. James L. C. Ford, Southern Illinois 
University, has been named to the freedom 
of information committee of the Illinois 
News Broadcasters Association, 

“Advertising 1959,” a series of 12 half- 
hour programs, was presented winter quar- 
ter on KTCA-TV, Twin Cities educational 
television channel, by Dr. William A. 
Mindak, assistant professor at Minnesota. 
The series examined the policies and prac- 
tices of today’s advertising profession and 
analyzed criticisms 9 it. Professional ad- 
vertising men cooperated in presenting 
some of the programs. 











Harper & Brothers 


is pleased to announce the THIRD EDITION 
of 


MODERN 
NEWS 
REPORTING = “"Yicnenn 


Over 150,000 copies have been sold of this 
standard text - long a leader in the field. 





Revised to be up-to-the-minute, but with no sacrifice of the time- 
tested advantages that made the book successful, this edition 
deals with the newer tools and trends of the trade—the teletype- 
setter which has standardized newspaper style, the relationship 
of the mass communicators to the practices of journalism, 
streamlining writing style, the controversy over interpretation v. 
objectivity in news writing, the uses of radio telephone, wire 
recorder, etc. Entire text based on the AP Style Manual used by 
95% of all newspapers. This book continues to be exceptionally 
practical and specific, a manual overlooking nothing the reporter 
must know, and conforming to the cub reporter’s first year in a 
local newsroom. 


Reviewers and teachers alike have had a single reaction to 
MODERN NEWS REPORTING — praise. The following are 
typical comments: 


Harry T. Baker, Goucher College: “Warren’s MODERN NEws 
REPORTING is a decided improvement on the original edition; 
and that was, in my opinion, the best book in its field.” Saturday 
Review: “Probably the best of its kind in the field.” Wilson 
Library Bulletin: “Recommended without reservation.” Editor & 
Publisher: “In our estimation it is one of the most instructive 
and attractive books of its kind.” 
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EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


**E fective Public Relations clearly presents the’ fundamentals of public 
relations practice. It is a standby in public relations classes at Boston University, The 
second edition marks a new advance, reflecting the growth and change of the profes- 
sion in the past few years.” Dr. Howard Stephenson, Chairman, Division of Public 
Relations, Boston University. 


The new 2nd Edition contains additional readings and case problems at the ends of 
chapters and incorporates the tremendous amount learned about public opinion and 
communication since the successful Ist Edition (5 printings) appeared in 1952. It 
covers the wealth of new information from the social sciences on opinion process and 
communications and reflects the maturing of public relations practice. 

Two key chapters provide a history of the evolution of the public relations practice 
in American society. In addition, there is a helpful chapter on public opinion and the 
process of persuasion; and another on a close-up of current practice and practitioners. 
Part Two delineates and explains in detail the four fundamental steps of the going 
public relations process: fact-finding, planning and programming, communication, 
and evaluation. This section puts the publicity aspect into its proper perspective; 
covers the tools of communication; and considers where public relations fits into an 
organization. 

Part Three discusses in some detail the problems of dealing with people: employees, 
stockholders, the community, special groups, and the general public, including pub- 
licity media and methods. 

Part Four covers the problems met in public relations and how they are dealt with 
in industry, government, small business, schools, military forces, banks, utilities, and 
the like. 


496 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $6.95 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


- PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
| Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 




















FROM MACMILLAN 


LESLIE, WILLARD McCLURE, Associate Professor of 
vertising, University of Illinois 


“His Newspaper Advertising and Promotion the 
pe all-balaniced d va +! capunios 
years. and co ensive ...is 
as a textbook for the Student tad a reference for the news- 
en. Professor McClure has made a con- 
tion to journalism in writing this book . . . one that 
deserves y.""—National Publishers. 
1950, 479 pages, $5.50 


INTERPRETATIVE REPORTING, rhica Eaition 


by GURTIS D. MacDOUGALL, Professor of Journalism, 
orthwestern University 


“This is fundamentally a newly revised text on straight re- 
porting with an adequate analysis of the increasing emphasis 
on factual interpretation of complicated news. It is a book 
for both university students and beginners in a professional 
cityroom. . . . This latest revision is thoroughly up to date; 
a sound, specific manual for the beginner.” and Pub- 
lisher. 1957, 592 pages, $5.75 


EDITING THE DAY'S. NEWS, Fourth Edition 


by the late GEORGE C. BASTIAN, Lecturer, 
orthwestern Liniversity; LELAND D. CASE, lication 
Consultant and free lance writer, and FLOYD K. BAS- 
KETTE, Professor of Journalism, University of Colorado 


“The revised edition of Editing the Day's News . . ..contains 
yore new copy as te hilly time-tested sections brought up 'to 
te; it is a mine of so. packed . often stripped 
to wore y ded that inclusion of rear e overall view may ne 
presen m many aspects wi e attractive covers o 
ume.”—Journalism Quarterl 


* 1956, 373 pages, $5.50 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, WN. ¥. 














